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:FI^ooE3E3I^n^^G^s 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE 

NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OP THE 

NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

HELD AT NORWICH. 



PUBLIC MEETING 

HELD IN THE 

AGRICDLTURAL HALL, 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. MARCH VltK 1897. 



THE EARL OF KIMBERLEY, K.G„ IN THE CHAIR. 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 

SPEECH BY SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT . 

THANKS TO SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

Moved by Dr. R. Spence Watson (President of the National 
Liberal Federation); seconded by Mr. Thomas Terrell, Q. C; supported 
by the Earl op Crewe, and carried by acclamation : — 

*' That this meeting heartily thanks Sir William Harcourt for his speech 
to-night, and for his great and long continued services to the Liberal 
party. The meeting believes that the class legislation of the present 
Government is opposed to the wishes of the majority of the electors 
and detrimental to the best interests of the country, and pledges 
itself to continued and unremitting endeavour until, by political 
education and party organisation, the triumph of Liberal principles 
is again secured. " 

THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

Moved by Mr. Robert J. Price, M.P. ; seconded by Mr. F. S. 
Stevenson, M.P., and Resolved : — 

'*That this Meeting expresses its heartiest thanks to the Earl of 
Kimberley for his conduct in the chair, and its high appreciation of 
his long and loyal devotion to Liberal principles." 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCE 



NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

HELD IN THE 

ASSEMBLY ROOM 

OF THE 

AGRICULTURAL HALL, NORWICH, 

THURSDAY, MARCH ISth, 1897. 

FIRST SESSION -10.45 a.m. 



HER MAJESTY'S REIGN. 

Proposed by the President and carried by acclamation : — 

** That this Council of the National Liberal Federation, representing 
more than seven hundred Liberal Associations in England and 
Wales, respectfully tenders its congratulations to Her Majesty the 
Queen, on attaining this the Sixtieth year of her reign ; gratefully 
recognises with loyal appreciation her constitutional practice, her 
ever-ready sympathy, and the gracious influence of her personal 
example ; and earnestly hopes that she may long be spared to 
witness peace throughout her Empire and the continued progress 
of her People." 

ALTERATIONS IN THE RULES. 

Moved by Alderman W. Thompson (Kingston Division), and 
seconded by Councillor A. Garratt (Kingston Division), on behalf of 
the Kingston Division of Surrey Liberal Council : — 

"That the following alterations be made in the rules of the National 
Liberal Federation. " 

Rule 1 — Objects. 

To add the following clause : — 

** (4) To secure, by the most urgent and forcible representations to the 
Liberal Leaders in Parliament, that such measures as are strongly 
supported by the whole party shall be pressed forward in preference 
to measures which, however sound and righteous in themselves, are 
mainly supported by only a section of the party." 
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ALTERATIONS IN THE RVLES—Contmved. 

Rule 2. — Election op Ofpicebs. 

To read as follows : — 

" The Officers of the Federation shall be a President and a Treasurer, 
to be elected by means of voting papers sent to the Delegates of the 
Local Associations, and to others entitled to attend the meetings of 
the Council not less than one month prior to the Annual Meeting 
of the General Committee. Every Association shall have the right 
•to nominate one candidate for each office at least six weeks before 
the Annual Meeting of the General Committee. Each Committee 
shall elect its own Chairman at its first meeting." 

Rule 3. — Notice op Meeting. 
To delete paragraph 3 and insert : — 

* * A meeting of the Council shall be held at least once in each year, and 

not less than fourteen days' notice thereof shall be sent direct to 
each Delegate as well as to the Federated Associations." 

Rule 4. — Agenda to be Prepared by General Committee. 
To omit Clause 3 of paragraph 2 and insert : — 

** (3) To invite the Federated Associations, at least three months prior 
to the Annual Meeting of the General Committee, to send up 
resolutions to be placed upon the Agenda for discussion at the 
meeting. All such resolutions to be sent in at least one month 
prior to the Annual Meeting, and to be arranged and grouped accord- 
ing to subjects by the Executive Committee together with such other 
resolutions as the Committee may prepare. Precedence shall be 
given to such resolutions as are by general consent deemed to be 
of the first importance. Copies of the Agenda thus prepared shall 
be sent to the local Associations at least fourteen days before the 
Annual Meeting." 

Rule 4. — Meeting op General Committee. 

To delete paragraph 3 and insert : — 

** The General Committee shall meet at least once a year and due notice 
thereof shall be sent direct to each member. 

* * If, in the opinion of the Executive Committee, the Council is too large 

a body to thoroughly discuss all subjects submitted by the resolu- 
tions of the local Associations, then the General Committee shall do 
this work in such a manner as to secure full and free discussion of 
every resolution and amendment taken by them at will from the 
prepared Agenda." 

Rule 4. — Nomination op Executive. 
Paragraph 4 to read as follows : — 

** Federated Associations desiring to nominate candidates for the 
Executive Committee shall send in formal nominations to the 
Secretary of the Federation at least six weeks before the Annual 
Meeting of the General Committee." 
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ALTERATIONS IN THE RVl,ES-Contimied. 

Rule 5. — Election of Executive. 
To read as follows : — 

* * The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the Federation 
with not more than thirty other members (Members of Parliament 
being ineligible) to be elected by means of voting papers sent to the 
delegates of local Associations, and to others entitled to attend the 
meetings of the Council. " 

** All retiring members shall be eligible for re-election without special 
nomination." 

Rule 6. 
To add the following : — 

** County Committees. — For the purpose of promoting Liberal Organi- 
sation in the respective Counties the Delegates to the Council from 
the local Associations, together with the Liberal Members and 
candidates in each administrative County, shall form a County 
Committee, to be summoned to a meeting at the County town or 
other centre at least once a year by the Executive Committee of the 
Federation." 

"These County Committees shall deal mainly with the position of 
Liberal organisation in the various Parliamentary Divisions of the 
County, but shall also endeavour to provide a bond of connection 
and common basis of action for Liberals in matters affecting the 
County at large." 

General Resolution. 

** That the Executive Committee be, and are hereby requested to bring 
the wording of the Rules, where necessary, into harmony with the 
foregoing alterations. " 

Professor J. Massie (Oxford) moved as an amendment on behalf 
of the Oxford Liberal Association, the following resolution which had 
been passed by the Executive of that Association : — 

**That, considering the fact that a large amount of time was spent by 
the Council last year in discussing and altering the rules of the 
Federation, and that the rules then so largely altered have not yet 
been tested in practical operation, this (Oxford) Executive is of 
opinion that it is premature and undesirable to discuss further 
alterations in the rules such as those proposed by the Kingston 
Association, and trusts that the Council will this year devote its 
time to the consideration of the more important subjects of foreign 
and domestic policy, more particularly the question of Cretan free- 
dom, national education, and registration and electoral reform." 

Mr. George Salisbury (East Dorset) seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel (Hon. Secretary of the Home Counties 
Division of the National Liberal Federation) moved as a Rider to the 
Amendment : — 

** But that the Executive Committee be requested to consider in what 
manner the resolutions of the local Associations can be best dis- 
cussed at the Annual Meeting and to report thereon." 
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ALTERATIONS IN THE RULES— (7o»rtn««/. 

Councillor W. A. Baker (Cheltenham), seconded the rider, which 
(with the consent of his seconder^ Professor Massie accepted. 

The amendment and rider were carried by a large majority. 

On being put as a substantive resolution, Mr. R. Llewellyn Jones 
(Rhyl), moved to omit the first portion of the amendment, and to alter 
the rider so as to read as follows : — 

**That this Council respectfully urges the Executive Committee to take 
the amendments proposed by the Kingston Division of Surrey 
Liberal Association into careful consideration during the next twelve 
months, and report thereon at the next annual meeting." 

Mr. C. GoDDARD Clark (Peckham), seconded, and the resolution as 
amended was carried by a large majority. 

Moved by Alderman R. Winfrey (Spalding Division), on behalf of 
the Spalding Division of Lincolnshire Liberal Council, and seconded by 
Mr. F. R. Bell (South-West Norfolk) :— 

Tn Rule 5. After the words ** to be elected by " to leave out the words 
"General Committee at its first meetmg in each year," and to insert 
** by the Council at its Annual Meeting," and that part of Rule 4 
should be adapted accordingly. 

Councillor A. Garratt (Kingston Division) moved as an amend- 
ment : — 

"That Alderman Winfrey's resolution be referred to the Executive 
Committee with the Kingston Division Resolutions." 

Alderman W. Thompson (Kingston Division) seconded, and the 
amendment was carried — 201 voting for and 173 against. 

The amendment on being put as a substantive resolution was carried 
without a division. 

REPORT AND STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

Moved by Dr. R. Spence Watson ; seconded by Mr. R. J. Price, 
M.P., and Resolved : — 

**That the Report and Statement of Accounts be received and adopted." 



SECOND SESSI0N.-2.46 p.m. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 

Moved by Sir John T. Brunner, Bart. M.P. ; seconded by Mr. E.J. C. 
Morton, M.P. ; supported by Lord Battersea, and Resolved : — 

" That Dr. Robert Spence Watson be re-elected President, and that Mr. 
Alderman W. H. Hart, J. P., be re-elected Treasurer, for the 
ensuing year." 
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ADHERENCE TO LIBERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Moved by Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P. ; seconded by Mr. Thos. 
Terrell, Q.C, and Resolved : — 

'*That this Council re-affirms its adherence to the principles for which 
the Federation has always contended, and records its belief that the 
reactionary class legislation of the present Government, as shown in 
its two Education Bills and in the Rating Act of last Session, is 
opposed to the wishes of the majority of the Electorate, and hostile 
to the best interests of the country. 

"The Council pledges itself to constant and earnest eflfort until, by 
education in Liberal principles, and by the organisation of Liberal 
forces in the constituencies, the triumph of the Party is again 
secured." 



EDUCATION. 

Moved by Mr. Ellis J. Griffith, M.P. ; seconded by Mr. George 
White (President of the Norwich Liberal Association, and Chairman of 
the Norwich School Board) ; supported by Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., and 
Resolved : — 

" That this Council emphatically condemns the Education policy of the 
Government, whereby fresh grants of public money are to be given 
to the Denominational Schools alone, no provision being made for 
the Board Schools of the country, which are maintained at the 
expense of the ratepayers. 

** The Council further records its conviction that the public, who 
provide more than three-fourths of the money required for carrying 
on these Denominational Schools ought to have an adequate share 
in their management, and that any measure dealing with public 
Elementary Education ought to secure, beyond all question, that 
further grants of public money to Denominational Schools shall be 
expended only in promoting their efficiency and in raising their 
standard of education, and not in relieving the subscribers of their 
existing financial obligations. 

"The Council also strongly objects to the proposal to hand over lump 
sums from the Exchequer to Clerical Associations for distribution, 
practically at their discretion, among the Schools subject to their 
control. 

'* The Council further records its emphatic opinion that the demands of 
the teachers in Denominational Schools for relief from compulsory 
extraneous duties, and for reasonable security against capricious 
dismissal, ought to be granted." 
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CRETE AND ARMENIA. 

Moved by Mr. James Stuart (Chairman of Committee of the Hull 
and District Liberal Federation) ; seconded by Mr. George R. Thorne 
(President of the West Wolverhampton Liberal Association) ; supported 
by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., and Resolved : — 

**That this Council deeply sympathises with the people of Crete in their 
heroic struggle to free themselves from Turkish tyranny ; it ex- 
presses its warmest admiration of the spirit and gallantry with which 
the Greek nation, putting to shame the tardiness and impotence of 
the great European powers, has brought the aspirations of its kins- 
men within sight of realisation ; and demands that the people of 
Crete shall thcDiselves decide their own national destiny. The 
Council is further of opinion that the Turkish Troops ought promptly 
to be withdrawn from the Island, and is convinced that the employ- 
ment of British forces, naval or military, against Greece, in her 
efforts to obtain Cretan liberty, will revolt the conscience of the 
British nation. Meanwhile, the Council most urgently presses Lord 
Salisbury to exert the whole influence of this country in securing 
that the promised autonomy shall be immediate, effective, and 
complete ; and that Crete, together with Armenia, which has suffered 
horrors unexampled in history, and whose liberation is still so 
lamentably and criminally deferred, shall forthwith and for ever be 
delivered from the curse of Turkish misrule.'* 

REGISTRATION AND ELECTORAL REFORM. 

Moved by Mr. Edward Evans, Junr. (Chairman of Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation, and President of the Liverpool 
Liberal Federal Council) ; seconded by Alderman R.. Winfrey (Vice- 
President of the Spalding Division (Lincolnshire) Liberal Council); 
supported by Lord Wodehouse (President of the East and Mid 
Norfolk Liberal Associations), and Resolved : — 

*'That in the opinion of this Council, the foremost and immediate 
object of the Liberal Party should be to bring about those reforms 
which are imperatively needed in the laws affecting Registration and 
Elections, as a necessary preliminary to any real era of Radical 
reform. 

" The Council holds that the main points to work for in the amendment 
of these laws are the following : — 

** (a) That the period of qualilication shall be reduced and the 
conditions of Registration simplified, and, further, that the 
principle shall obtain of * One Man One Vote. ' 

"(6) That all Elections shall be held on one and the same day. 

"(c) That the official expenses of Elections shall be made a 
public charge, and the principle of Payment of Members 
be recognised, in order that the Electors may be free and 
unfettered in choosing who shall represent them in the 
House of Commons. 

**The Council again reiterates its opinion that the House of Commons 
should no longer be subjected to the veto of an hereditary, unre- 
presentative and irresponsible House of Peers." 
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EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY AND LABOUR QUESTIONS. 

Moved by Mr. Sam Woods,M.P.; seconded by Mr. Alfred Billson, 
M. P.; supported by Mr. R. B. Haldane, Q.C, M.P., and Resolved :— 

"That this Council expresses its belief that no Employers* Liability Bill 
will be satisfactory to the wage-earners of the country unless it aims 
primarily at the prevention of accidents, rather than at the mere 
provision of money compensation. 

* * The Council earnestly desires to see closer and more cordial co-operation 
among all sections of the Liberal Party and all the forces that make 
for Progress, believing that only by such mutually sympathetic 
action can those important Social Reforms be achieved which are so 
urgently demanded by the growing needs of the community." 



INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

Moved by Mr. W. R. Cremer (International Arbitration League) ; 
seconded by Mr. Frank Wright (President of the North Birmingham 
Liberal Council), and Resolved : — 

* * That this Council once more records its warm approval of the efforts 
which are being made in this and other countries to promote the 
just and wise principle of International Arbitration. 

*'The Council expresses its satisfaction at the agreement to submit to 
arbitration the difficulties between Great Britain and Venezuela. 

** It rejoices also that a general Arbitration Treaty between this Country 
and the United States has been signed by the representatives of the 
two Governments, and earnestly hopes that the Treaty will be ratified 
by the American Senate." 



VOTE OF THANKS. 

Moved by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. ; seconded by Mr. 
Alfred Emmott (President of the Oldham Liberal Registration 
Association), and Resolved ; — 

** That this Council expresses its warmest thanks to the Norwich and 
Norfolk Liberal Associations, and to the members of the Local 
Reception Committee for their generous hospitality and great kind- 
ness, and for the admirable arrangements they have made for the 
visit of the Federation to Norwich. " 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

The year which has passed since the last meeting of the Federation 
has been not the least eventful of the nineteen years which have 
elapsed since the Federation was established. 

When the Committee presented its last Report, the Conservative 
Ministry, strong in the belief that their great Parliamentary majority 
was sufficient for any and every purpose they desired, had just met 
Parliament. But instead of applying that majority to the fulfilment 
of those pledges of social reform which were so readily made before 
and at tlie General Election, the Government last year devoted itself 
in the main to two measures unconnected with such aims. The first 
of these was designed to endow Denominational Education at the 
expense of the taxpayer, and at the same time to deal a deadly blow 
at the School Board system of Education, provided and maintained 
by the ratepayers. The other measure, which pretended to relieve 
distressed Agriculture, transferred ^£2,000,000 a year of the taxpayers' 
money to the pockets of the rural landlords. How one of these 
measures was defeated, and how the other was carried, is a part of 
the political history of 1896. 

In Foreign affairs, the Nile Expedition, and the disturbed con- 
dition of affairs in South Africa, demanded and received much 
attention; but the chief place in the public mind was occupied by 
Armenia. Even while this Report is in the press, a new and grave 
development of the Eastern Problem has arisen in Crete — a subject 
which will be dealt with at the forthcoming Meetings in a resolution 
adapted to the condition of affairs at that moment. 

At home, the retirement of Lord Rosebery from the Leadership of 
the Liberal party was the personal incident in the politics of the past 
twelve months. 

The Irish question has taken a fresh turn, the importance of which 
can hardly yet be estimated, by the publication of the Report of the 
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Royal Commission on the Financial Relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland. The present Government, not liking the findings of this 
Commission, has resort-ed to the extraordinary device of appointing a 
second Commission to undo the work of the first. 

The last twelve months has seen a great and welcome advance 
in the promotion and practical application of the principle of Inter- 
national Arbitration, a principle for which the Federation declared 
nearly ten years ago. 

A series of by-elections has shown how seriously weakened is 
the hold which the Ministry maintains even in a district hitherto con- 
sidered so favourable to the Conservative party as the fringe of the 
Metropolis. 

Altogether, the year has been fruitful in subjects of discussion — 
home and foreign, national as well as party. Some of them call for 
the more detailed notice which they receive in the pages of this 
Report. 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETINGS. 

The Eighteenth Annual Meetings of the Federation were held at 
Huddersfield on March 26th and 27th. The assembling of such a 
large number of Members of Parliament and other representative 
Liberals as a Federation Annual gathering always brings together, was 
taken full advantage of by the local Liberal Associations, who 
arranged a number of District Meetings for the evening of March 
25th. Twenty-three of these Meetings were held, and their success 
and educational value justify the hope that Members of Parliament 
and others may be induced, in greater numbers, to take part in these 
local gatherings, so that they may become an increasingly useful feature 
of the Federation proceedings. 

FIRST SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 
Thursday, March 26th, 1896. 
The First Session of the Council was held in the Milton Church 
Assembly Rooms, Huddersfield, on Thursday, March 26th, Dr. 
Spence Watson presiding. 

The adoption of the Report and Statement of Accounts was moved 
by the President, seconded by Mr. C. P. Scott, M.P., supported by 
the Earl of Orewe, and carried unanimously. 
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The re-election of Dr. Spence Watson as President, and of Mr. 
Alderman W. H. Hart, J. P. as Treasurer, was moved by Sir James 
Kitson, Bart., ML P., seconded by Mr. Charles Townsend (President of 
the Bristol Liberal Federation), supported by Sir Edward Grey, Bart., 
M.P., and carried unanimously. 

The Council then proceeded to consider certain alterations in the 
Rules of the Federation, notice of which had been given to the 
Federated Associations. 

Mr. Edward Evans, junior (Chairman of the General Committee of 
the Federation, and President of the Liverpool Liberal Federal Council) 
moved the adoption of the alterations. Sir James T. Woodhouse, M.P., 
seconded, and, after considerable discussion, the following were adopted 
as the 

Rules op the Federation. 

I. 
OfiJEGTS. 

l.—To assist in the organisation throughout the country of Liberal Associa- 
tions based on popular representation. 

2.— Either alone, or in conjunction with other bodies, to publish Literature, to 
promote Meetings and provide Speakers and Lecturers, to help in securing Parlia- 
mentary Candidates, and otherwise to assist Liberal Associations in their work. 

3.— To ascertain and give expression to the opinions of the Libe.ral Party, and 
generally to promote the adoption of Liberal principles in the government of the 
country. 

n. 

OFFICERS. 
The Officers of the Federation shall be a President and a Treasurer (to be 
elected at each annual meeting) and the Chairman of the General Committee (to be 
elected by the General Committee at its first meeting in each year). 

III. 
COUNCIL. 

The Officers and Executive Committee of the Federation, together with repre- 
sentatives of each of the Federated Associations, and all Liberal Members of 
Parliament, shall constitute the Council. 

The number of Members to be appointed by each Association shall be 
determined by the number of electors in the Parliamentary Constituency which the 
Association represents, in the proportion of one delegate for each 1,000 electors, 
or fraction of 1,000 electors. Federated Associations other than those representing 
an entire Constituency shall be entitled to appoint members of the Council, not 
exceeding three in number for any one Association. 

A meeting of the Council shall be held at least once in each year. 

The first meeting in each year shall constitute the annual meeting of the 
Federation, to receive and discuss the Report, to elect the President and Treasurer 
and to transact any other general business. 

It shall be a function of the Council in its discretion to give expression by 
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Resolutioa to the opinions of the Liberal party upon such questions as are hy 
general consent deemed to be of the first importance. 

The Executive Committee shall, at least two months before the Annual Meeting 
of the Ck)uncil, invite expressions of opinion from the Federated Associations as to 
the subjects to be brought before the Council, in order that the Committee may be 
guided in framing the Resolutions to be submitted to the Council. 

At least fourteen days before the Annual Meeting of the Council, the Executive 
Committee shall send to each of the Federated Associations the Agenda Paper foi 
the Annual Meeting and a copy of the Annual Report. 

After the adoption of the Annual Report has been moved and seconded, and 
before tlie Resolution is put to the Meeting, the Council shall be open for the free 
discussion of any matter affecting the policy and principles of the Liberal party. 

The Executive Committee of the Federation, with power, for this purpose, to 
add to its number, shall act as a Business Committee at the Annual Meeting of 
the Council, and shall decide such questions of procedure as may arise during the 
sessions of the Council. 

The OflScers may call a special meeting of the Council on the requisition of not 
less than ten of the Federated Associations, or on a resolution of the General 
Committee or Executive Committee, or, in cases of emergency, at their 6wn 
discretion. 

IV. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

The Officers and Executive Committee of the Federation, together with repre- 
sentatives of each of the Federated Associations, and all Liberal Members of 
Parliament, shall constitute the General Committee. Each Association repre- 
senting a Parliamentary Constituency shall be entitled to appoint three members of 
the General Committee ; and Associations other than those representing an entire ' 
Constituency shall appoint one. 

The functions of this Committee shall be the following— 

(1) To aid in the formation of Liberal Associations based on popular 

representation, and generally to promote the objects of the 
Federation. 

(2) To submit to the Federated Associations political questions and 

measures upon which united action may be considered desirable. 

(3) To elect at its first meeting in each year a Chairman of Committee 

and an Executive Committee, and from time to time to give 
any instructions it thinks fit to that Committee. 

Notice of the business intended to be brought forward, and of the Resolutions to 
be submitted, shall (except in cases of special emergency) be sent to each of the 
Federated Associations at least twenty-one days before any meeting of the General 
Committee. Notice, by any Federated Association, of Amendments or further 
Resolutions shall be given to the Secretary of the Federation at least five days 
prior to such meeting. 

One month, at least, prior to the meeting of the General Committee at which 
the Executive Committee is to be elected, a list of those Members of the existing 
Executive Committee who offer themselves for re-election, together with the names 
of any others nominated by the Executive Committee shall be sent to each of the 
Federated Associations. Federated Associations desiring to nominate other 
Candidates for the Executive Committee shall send in formal nominations to 
the Secretary of the Federation at least fourteen days before the meeting. In the 
event of nominations exceeding the number to be elected, a ballot will be taken at 
the meeting of the General Committee. 

The Officers may call a special meeting of the General Committee on the 
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requisition of not less than five of the Federated Associations, or on a resolution of 
the Executive Committee or, in cases of emergency, at their own discretion. 

V. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the Officers of the Federation -with 
not more than twenty other members (Members of Parliament being ineligible), to 
be elected by the General Committee at its first meeting in each year, in accord- 
ance with Rule IV. 

The three members who shall have attended the fewest meetings of the 
Executive Committee during the year shall retire at the Meeting of the General 
Committee at which the Executive Committee for the ensuing year is to be elected, 
and shall be ineligible for re-election during that year. 

The Executive Committee shall consider representations from the Federated 
Associations, shall decide the place and time of the Annual Meetings of the Federa- 
tion, shall prepare the business for meetings of the Council and General Committee, 
and shall generally carry on the business of the Federation. 

VI. 
DISTRICT FEDERATIONS. 
The number of representatives to be appointed on the Council and General 
Committee of the Federation by the Home Counties Division of the Federation, and 
the London Liberal and Radical Union, and by similar organisations which may be 
formed for other districts of the country, shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee. Such number of representatives shall not in any case be greater than 
the district would obtain if the local Associations were separately affiliated to the 
Federation. 

VII. 

CORRESPONDING ORGANISATIONS. 
Liberal Clubs, Junior Liberal Associations, and bodies or Committees not 
claiming to be strictly popularly elected, may become connected with the Federa- 
tion as *• Corresiwnding Organisations,'' on payment of an Annual Subscription of 
One Guinea. Such Corresponding Organisations shall enjoy all the benefits of 
affiliation except those of representation on the Council and General Committee of 
the Federation. 

VIII. 
ALTERATION OF RULES. 
No alteration shall be made in these Rules except at the Anunal Meeting of the 
Council, and after one month's notice has been given to the Secretary of such 
proposed alteration. 

SECOND SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 
Friday, March 27th, 1896. 

The Second Session of the Council was held on the morning of 
Friday, March 27th, Dr. Spence Watson again presiding. 

It was moved by Mr. Robt. J. Price, M.P., seconded by Mr. 
Herbert Samuel (Hon, Secretary of the Home Counties Division of 
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the National Liberal Federation), supported by the Rt Hon. Herbert 
J. Gladstone, M.P., and resolved : — 

*' That this Council re-affirms its adherence to the principles for which 
the Federation has always contended ; records its continued con- 
fidence in Lord Rosebery and his colleagues ; and pledges itself not 
to rest until, by education in Liberal principles and by the organisa- 
tion of Liberal forces in the constituencies, the triumph of the 
Party is again assured." 

It was moved by Professor John Massie (Vice-President of the 
Oxford Liberal Association), seconded by Mr. George R. Thome 
(President of the West Wolverhampton Liberal Association), sup- 
ported by Sir Walter Foster, M.P., and resolved : — 

'*That this Council expresses its deep sympathy with the sufifering and 
persecuted Armenian subjects of the Sultan of Turkey, and its sense 
of shame that Great Britain is humiliated before the world by the 
failure of its attempts to secure for the Armenians liberty of con- 
science and protection for life, honour and property. 

**The Council believes that those attempts should have been more 
resolute, but recognises with satisfaction the surrender by her 
Majesty's Ministers of the false policy of supporting the Turkish 
Empire adopted by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury at the 
time of the framing of the Berlin Treaty. 

'*The Council presses on Lord Salisbury and his colleagues the great 
responsibility which rests upon them, and records its opinion that 
the nation will not hold the Government guiltless unless everything 
possible is still attempted to bring abont a cessation of the terrible 
misrule in the Armenian provinces." 

It was moved by Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., seconded by 
Mr. Corrie Grant (London), supported by the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell 
(Rochdale) and Mr. J. Carvell Williams, M.P., and resolved : — 

''That this Council declares that no measure dealing with the subject 

of National Education will be satisfactory which does not secure : — 

**(1) That increased grants of pubhc money to the * Voluntary* 

Schools shall be accompanied by local representative 

control ; 

* (2) That any additional grant of public money shall go to 

increase the efficiency of the schools ; and 
** (3) That nothing shall be done to impair the efficiency of the 
Board Schools, or to weaken in any way the existing 
guarantees for their unsectarian character. 
"The Council is further of opinion that the demand of the teachers in 
* Voluntary * Schools for relief from compulsory extraneous duties, 
and for reasonable security of tenure, should be granted.* 
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It was moved by Sir W. Martin Conway, seconded by Mr. E. J. 
C. Morton, M.P., and resolved : — 

'' That this CouncQ emphatically condemns the recent development in 
the Government's Egyptian policy, regarding the military expedition 
to the Soudan as unjustified, either by the facts submitted to 
Parliament or by the explanations of Ministers, and as calculated to 
involve Great Britain in heavy military expenditure, sacrifice of 
life, and grave international complications." 
The Council meetings then closed with the passing of a resolution 
(moved by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., and seconded by Mr. 
W. O. Clough, M.P.) expressing the heartiest thanks of the Council 
to the Liberals of Huddersfield and the District for their kind recep- 
tion and for their admirable arrangements and generous hospitality. 



On the same evening a great public meeting was held in the 
Rowley Hall, which had been considerably altered and enlarged 
The hall was filled to its utmost capacity, over five thousand persons 
being present, and the proceedings throughout were characterised by 
the greatest enthusiasm. The chair was taken by Mr. Alfred Walker, 
J. P. (President of the Huddersfield Liberal Association), who, in a 
brief opening speech, congratulated the meeting on its magnificent 
proportions, and, on behalf of the Liberals of Huddersfield and 
the District, gave a hearty Yorkshire welcome to the Earl of Rosebery 
and to the National Liberal Federation. 

Lord Rosebery, who was received with enthusiastic cheering, then 
addressed the meeting. The speech was listened to with great 
interest by the vast audience, and when Lord Rosebery resumed his 
seat (after having spoken for an hour and twenty minutes) he was 
awarded an enthusiastic demonstration of applause. 

Dr. Spence Watson then moved the following resolution ; — 
^' That this meeting accords its warmest thanks to Lord Rosebery for his 
presence and speech to-night ; assures him and his colleagues of the 
continued confidence of the Liberal party, and heartily confirms the 
resolutions adopted by the National Liberal Federation at its 
meetings in Huddersfield." 
Sir James T. Woodhouse, M.P., seconded, and the resolution was 
carried by acclamation. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Crewe and seconded by the Rt. Hon. Herbert J. Gladstone, 
M.P., brought the proceedings to a close. 
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OTHER MEETINGS. 

A reception was given in the Town Hall on'the evening of Thursday, 
March 26th, by the Presidents of the Huddersfield, Colne Valley and 
Holmfirth Liberal Associations ( Mr. Alfred Walker, J.P., Mr. 
Alderman J. B. Robinson, J.P., and Mr. John Hinchcliffe, J.P.). The 
Hall and its approaches presented a charming appearance with their 
profuse floral decorations. 

During the evening Lord Rosebery, accompanied by his host 
(Mr. F. W. Sykes), and other leading Liberals, visited the hall, and, 
in response to persistent demands, brief speeches were delivered, not 
only by Lord Rosebery, but by Dr. Spence Watson, the Earl of 
Crewe, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and Sir James T. 
Woodhouse (the Member for Huddersfield). 

The Earl of Rosebery and the Members of Parliament represent- 
ing neighbouring constituencies, and the Officers of the National Liberal 
Federation and of the local Liberal Associations were entertained to 
Dinner on the same evening by Sir James Woodhouse, M.P. 

A joint meeting of the members of the Certificated Society of 
Liberal Agents and the National Association of Liberal Secretaries 
and Agents was held on the evening of Thursday, March 26th, in the 
rooms of the Huddersfield Liberal Association, Mr. J. C. Skinner 
(Sheffield) presiding. 

On the morning of Friday, March 27th, a Conference was held 
under the auspices of the Women's Liberal Federation in the Mayor's 
Reception Room at the Town Hall. In the afternoon of the same day, 
there was a public meeting, under the same auspices, in the Huddersfield 
Town Hall, Mrs. E. Stewart Brown presiding. 

On Saturday morning, March 28th, the Liberal Secretaries and 
Agents attending the meetings were entertained at Breakfast at the 
Town Hall, Huddersfield, on the invitation of the President and 
Executive Committee of the Federation. Dr. Spence Watson 
presided, and the guests included the Earl of Rosebery and the 
chief Liberal Whip (Mr. Thomas Ellis, M.P.), who, together with the 
President and Secretary of the Federation, delivered brief speeches 
after the breakfast. 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 

When the Council held its last Annual Meetings at Huddersfield, 
the Education Bill of 1896 had not been introduced, and it was only 
possible at that time to deal with the subject in general terms 
in the light of the announcement in the Queen's Speech which 
promised a simple measure for the relief of Voluntary schools. When 
the Bill was at length introduced on March 31st by Sir John Gorst, it 
proved to be most complicated and controversial, dealing with secondary 
and technical, as well as elementary education, and constituting, as 
Mr. Acland at once said, "the greatest educational upheaval the 
country has ever seen." 

In the interval between the first and second readings public 
opinion expressed itself in unmistakable terms on the Government 
proposals. A meeting of the General Committee of the Federation 
was summoned, and held at the Westminster Town Hall on April 
29th. The chair was taken by Dr. Spence Watson (President of 
the Federation), and there was an exceedingly numerous and repre- 
sentative attendance. The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

It was moved by Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., seconded by 
Mr. Councillor A. C. Osier (Birmingham), supported by Dr. J. 
Guinness Rogers (London), and resolved : — 

*^That in the opinion of this Committee the Education Bill of the 
Government aims a deadly blow at the School Board system of Primary 
Education which has worked for more than 25 years with conspicuouiE 
success, and is at once a check to the progress of the people and a danger to 
the manufacturing and commercial interests of the Nation in its competition 
with better-educated countries." 

It was moved by Dr. John Clifford, M.A. (London), seconded by 
Mr. W. Ryland D. Adkins, C.C. (Northamptonshire), supported by 
Mr. Ellis J. Griffith, M.P., the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell (Rochdale), 
and others, and resolved : — 

** That to place School Boards under the control of Committees of Town 
and County Councils is contrary to the principles of self-government, will 
degrade the schools by dividing responsibility between an Educational Body 
witliout financial control and a Financial Authority without educational 
experience, and will open the elections and proceedings of the Councils to 
sectarian controversy ; while the provision for enabling School Boards to 
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hand over their duties to managers nominated by anon- educational authority 
is a reactionary step designed to remove Board schools from effective public 
control; " 

It was moved by the Rev. A. W. Jephson, M.A. (Vicar of John's, 
Walworth), seconded by Mr. Councillor Howell Davies (Bristol), 
supported by Mr, R. W. Perks, M.P., and others, and resolved : — 

**That the proposal to destroy the system of unsectarian teaching in 
Board schools which has for a quarter of a century received the cordial 
approval of parents generally, and to substitute for it sectarian teaching, will 
introduce the curse of theological strife into the. life both of the children and 
of the community." 

It vras moved by Professor John Massie (Oxford), seconded by 
Mr. F. D. Blake (Tynemouth), supported by Mr. F. F. Belsey 
(Rochester), and resolved : — 

"That the provision out of Public Funds of half-a-million of money 
annually, practically the whole of which is to go to Voluntary schools, 
without any guarantee that it will be expended in promoting efficiency or 
raising the standard of education, and not in merely relieving the sub- 
scribers of the Voluntary schools from their present financial obligations, is an 
intolerable injustice, made worse by the failure to give any measure of direct 
local representative control, and in no sense redeemed by the proposed 
decentralisation which gives the controlling influence to nominated Com- 
mittees not elected by the direct vote of the ratepayers." 

It was moved by Mr. P. W. Bunting (London), seconded by 
Mr. C. T. Macaulay (Bath), and resolved : — 

"That this Committee therefore urges that the most strenuous opposition 
shall be offered to the Bill in Parliament, and calls upon all who are interested 
in National Education to make it clear that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment are opposed to the best interests of the people, and are repudiated by 
the country." 

On the motion of Mr. J. Backhouse Hodgkin (Darlington), an 
instruction was given to the Executive Committee to communicate 
the text of the resolutions to the affiliated Liberal Associations and 
to urge them to hold meetings throughout the country in op- 
position to the Bill. Copies of the resolutions were, on the following 
day, communicated to the affiliated Associations, and in compliance 
with the instruction given to the Committee an appeal was made 
to each Association, which had not already convened a public 
meeting to protest against the Bill, to lose no time in bestirring itself 
in opposition to the measure. 
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Naturally enough, it fell chiefly to Liberals to point out the exact> 
effect of the Government proposals and to drive home the effect of 
passing them as they stood. Much effective literature was issued 
by the Liberal Publication Department, and very widely distributed, 
whilst signal service was also rendered by the National Education 
Emergency Committee and other similar organisations. It is only fair 
to record, however, that when the real purport of the Bill was maxle 
clear, the agitation was very far from being of the " purely partisan " 
character attributed to it by Mr. Chamberlain. Public bodies of all 
kinds — County Councils, Town Councils, District Councils, School 
Boards — were as emphatic as Liberal meetings and Associations in 
their protests against the various portions of the Government scheme. 

There is no need here to trace in detail the extraordinary history of 
the Bill. It was read a second time on May 12th by the enormous 
majority of 267 after a debate which was noteworthy for Mr. Balfour's 
thrice-repeated declaration of hostility to the Board schools, and for 
the equivocal praise bestowed upon the Bill by those who spoke in 
support of it. After an interval of a month — in which the Liberal 
party won two by-elections, at Frome and Wick — the Committee 
stage began on June 11th. From the very first. Ministers were in 
difficulties, and each day their plight grew worse. At a party meeting 
held on June 15th Mr. Balfour declared that the Government intended 
to carry the whole Bill. Precisely a week later it had to be ** des- 
troyed " by Mr. Balfour himself. This was the end of the principal 
measure put forward in their first Session by the "strongest 
ministry of modern times." 

It was announced, however, that the Government were determined, 
by passing a Bill early this year, to take care that at alj^ events 
the Voluntary schools should not suffer in consequence of the great 
rebuff inflicted on Ministers by this legislative fiasco, and all parties 
assumed that the object of calling Parliament together sooner than 
usual was to secure for these schools, before the end of the financial 
year (March 31st, 1897), the £100,000 actually set aside for their 
"necessities." Superabundant energy was expended by the denomi- 
nationalists in the autumn in endeavouring to assist the Government 
with suggestions for this year's Bill. The rate-aiders made a gallant 
struggle to secure an expression of opinion in favour of their policy 
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and a great Conference of Churchmen at the Church House in November 
last gave their assent to a scheme of relief which jumbled up State aid 
and rate aid— an assent which was ''unanimous" in the sense that 
perfect freedom to dissent from its provisions was expressly reserved 
to those who voted for them. But, as could easily have been foreseen, 
Ministers declined to run the risk of a new Church rate agitation, and 
before Parliament met, Mr. Balfour had announced that the additional 
money for the schools would come from the Imperial Exchequer. 

This year's Bill was explained by Mr. Balfour on February 1st, 
and circulated four days later. The Officers of the Federation at once 
issued the following Manifesto which itself sufficiently indicates what 
the Bill proposes to do : — 

National Liberal Federation, 

42, Parliament-street, London, S.W., 

February 6th, 1897. 

THE EDUCATION BILL. 

Dear Sir, — The Government Education proposals have now been dis- 
closed in the ** Voluntary Schools Bill," which has been introduced and read 
a first time, and it is of the first importance that they should at once be closely 
and carefully considered by the Liberals of the country, and by all who are 
interested in maintaining and improving our National System of Education. 

The scope of the measure which is this year introduced by Mr. Balfour is 
much smaller than Sir John Gorst's Bill of last year (which it fell to Mr. 
Balfour to ** destroy "). It is proposed in this measure to vote considerably 
more than half a milUon of money out of public funds every year, in the form 
of a new special aid grant. In last year's Bill the claim of Board schools, in 
certain cases, to share in any further grant of public money was admitted, 
though the provision for Board schools was inadequate. But in this year's 
Bill every farthing of the money is to go to the Denominational schools. 
Thus the Government violate that principle of statutory equaUty which has 
hitherto obtained in the payment of State grants to Elementary schools, — the 
principle that, in the distribution of money from public funds, the State 
should neither know nor make any unfair and invidious distinction between 
the Board and Voluntary schools. This had come to be regarded as an 
essential element in our Educational Finance, and it should not be forgotten 
that httle more than a year ago the Duke of Devonshire repudiated the idea 
that it would be possible or permissible to depart from this principle. 
Speaking on November 20th, 1895, to a deputation who invited him to treat 
the two classes of schools differently, he said : — 

** I presume that what is intended is a free grant all round. I do 
*' not conceive that it is proposed by any legislation to depart from the 
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** principle of statutory equality as regards State aid to Voluntary and 

" Board schools.'* 
Even Mr. Chamberlain in discussing the special aid grant clause of last year's 
Bill, admitted that ^^ prima facie " there was ** much to be said " against any 
differentiation between Board and Voluntary schools in the granting of State 
money. 

One result of giving additional financial assistance to all the Voluntary 
schools and of leaving all the Board schools out in the cold, is to create a very 
grave injustice as between one part of the country and another. "The 
intolerable strain " is at present greatest in those districts where the rate- 
payers have made the heaviest financial sacrifice, through the medium of 
their School Boards, in the cause of Elementary Education. And these are 
precisely the districts which, under the present Bill, are to receive no 
assistance whatever. 

No one has pointed out this fact with more clearness than the present 
Minister of Education, Sir John Gorst, who, speaking on November 12th, 
1896, said :— 

'* If they were to allocate the grant t;o Voluntary schools only, they 
" would have this state of things — they would have two parishes side by 
*' side, one with a Board and the other without a Board ; the one which 
**had no Board would get a very substantial grant out of the Imperial 
" Exchequer for its school ; the other, which might be a poorer parish, 
"and by far the worst off, would get nothing at all, because it was 
"already oppressed, through no fault of its own, with a School Board 
**rate. They would get this difficulty in the towns, and a town which 
** had very little burden now, which had a large number of Voluntary 
** schools and a few Board schools, would get a very large grant from the 
** Government, because it was lightly taxed, the rates were light, and 
*' there were few children dependent upon them, whereas a neighbour- 
** ing town, which had a very large number of Board schools and very few 
" Voluntary schools, would get very little indeed out of the Government.' 

The Tory Rating Act of last year, which professed to relieve agriculture, 
did it by giving the largest sums of money to those districts where there 
was admittedly the least agricultural depression. This present Education 
Bill, designed, in the words of the Queen's Speech, '*to promote primary 
education," does it by rewarding those districts which, up to the present, 
have spent least on Education, and by fining those other districts where the 
ratepayers have spent most on Education. 

And this further grant of money to the privately managed schools of the 
country is to be accompanied by no element of public local control. Nor 
do the vague and general words used in the Bill constitute any effective 
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guarantee that the additional State aid will be devoted to increasing the 
efficiency or raising the standard of Education, rather than in merely 
relieving the subscribers of the Voluntary schools from their present 
financial obligations. 

The series of bye-elections, which have closed for the moment with the 
significant victory in Walthamstow, ought to show the Government how 
hopelessly they are in conflict with English ideas of justic0 and fair play. 
Mr. Balfour's hint of a further Bill, at some future date, which shall redress 
the injustice of the present measure, is clearly regarded as no justification 
for the present wrong which the Government is attempting to perpetrate. 

K Mr. Balfour is in earnest in this matter, he should immediately inform 
the House of Commons how much money he proposes to allot this year to 
Board schools, and under what conditions it will be allotted. And no Tory 
or Unionist representative of any constituency where there are School 
Boards, should be allowed, without strong remonstrance, to lote for the 
present Bill without first ascertaining whether, in this further Bill which is 
to be introduced "if time permit," the School Boards in his constituency 
will receive the 6s. grant like the Voluntary schools or not. 

The only vestige of excuse which the Ministerialists had for pressing on 
with their measure was that it had to be passed into law before the close of 
the present financial year on March 31st. Tliis has now proved to be a 
blunder or a miscalculation, and the last justification disappears for proceed- 
ing with a measure which is at once incomplete in its scope and partial and 
unjust in its operation. 

The Bill, in short, violates every principle which the Liberal party has 
laid down as governing State aid to our Elementary schools. Last year's 
Bill was killed by the outburst of public opinion, which followed close on a 
knowledge of its provisions. This year's Bill ought to meet a like fate. No 
Parliamentary majority, however large, and, least of all, the present one, 
can afford to ignore the unmistakable feeling of the country, and we very 
earnestly trust that in every district steps will speedily be taken to have the 
effect and the true inwardness of the measure explained to the community, 
in order that, if they do not already realise it, the Government may be 
compelled to recognise that public feeling in the constituencies demands that 
this Bill should share the fate of its predecessor. 

We are, Yours faithfully, 

Robt. Spence Watson, President. 

Edward Evans, Junr. , Chairman of Committee, 

W. U. Hart, Treamrer. 

Robt. A. Hudson, Secretary. 

Frank Barter, Asst,- Secretary, 



At the time of issuing this Report it is impossible to forecast the 
form in which the mesisure will ultimately become law, but, as intro- 
duced^ it met and deserved to meet, with the uncompromising hostility 
of Liberals, both in and out of Parliament, 
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ARMENIA. 

At the Huddersfield meeting of the Council of the Federation the 
resolution which naturally enough appealed most deeply to the feelings 
of the delegates present was that dealing with Armenia, and it may be 
convenient here to recall the exact terms of the resolution unanimously 
adopted on that occasion : — 

*' That this Council expresses its deep sympathy with the suffering and 
persecuted Armenian subjects of the Sultan of Turkey, and its sense of 
shame that Great Britain is humiliated before the world by the failure of its 
attempts to secure for the Armenians liberty of conscience and protection for 
life, honour, and property. 

**The Council believes that those attempts should have been more 
resolute, but recognises with satisfaction the surrender by her Majesty's 
Ministers of the false policy of supporting the Turkish Empire adopted by 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury at the time of the framing of the 
Berlin Treaty. 

*'The Council presses on Lord Salisbury and his colleagues the great 
responsibility which rests upon them, and records its opinion that the nation 
will not hold the Government guiltless unless everything possible is still 
attempted to bring about a cessation of the terrible misrule in the Armenian 
provinces. *' 

All the efforts, however, of diplomacy were in vain, and no effective 

steps were taken to secure that better government for the Armenians 

which furnished the theme in 1878 for so many Tory Ministerial 

flights of oratory. But an entirely new aspect was given to the 

question by the occurrences at Constantinople last August. Up to that 

time some of the other Powers had apparently not taken the same view 

as Great Britain of the heinousness of the crimes of which the Sultan 

had been guilty in his treatment of his Armenian subjects. When the 

killing was done in the streets of Constantinople — at the very seat of 

Government — it seemed to bring matters to a head as the massacres in 

the provinces had never been able to do. On August 26th, a small band 

of Armenian revolutionaries forced their way into the Ottoman Bank, 

used dynamite, held the bank against all comerSjand finally came to terms 

with the authorities by which they were allowed to escape with their 

lives. But though these Armenians, who were certainly dynamitards, 

got off, the occasion was utilised for a wholesale slaughter of innocent 

Armenians by organised mobs, whilst the Turkish soldiery and police 

looked on, and sometimes even lent their aid. Deportation followed the 

murders, and Armenians were shipped off by thousands. Moreover, the 
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proofs of Turkish official complicity were so clear that the six Powers 
presented a Collective Note, in which the Porte was charged with the 
responsibility for the outrages. In this country the massacres evoked 
an extraordinary outburst of indignation, and at once a spontaneous 
agitation, on non-party lines, swept from one end of the land to the 
other. Parliament at the time was not sitting, and it was accordingly 
impossible to press for that information as to the Ministerial attitude, 
to which, rightly or wrongly, all clue was refused. There seemed 
nothing to be done, except (1) to let all the world understand that 
Great Britain was absolutely disinterested in her desire to help the 
Armenians, and did not seek any ulterior advantage for herself, and 
(2) to let Lord Salisbury understand that he must not allow any 
antagonism to Russia, such as Lord Beaconsfield and he had shown 
twenty years before, to stand in the way of a better understanding with 
that country, then and now apparently the only way out of a well nigh 
hopeless situation. It is important to remember that Lord Salisbury has 
since declared at the Guildhall that it is ^* the superstition of an anti- 
quated diplomacy " to suppose '' that there is any necessary antagonism 
between Bussia and Great Britain," whilst in the discussion on 
the address in Parliament this Session he admitted that he and Lord 
Beaconsfield had in 1878 put this nation's " money on the wrong 
horse " when they bolstered up Turkey in defiance of Russia. This, at 
any rate, should be the last word on the great " Peace with Honour " 
legend, and in itself furnishes a complete justification of the attitude 
adopted 20 years ago by Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party. 

The Federation took no official part in the September agitation, 
which continued throughout, as it began, a non-party agitation. This 
attitude on the part of the Federation was approved at Liverpool in 
December by the General Committee, which at the same time declined 
to endorse the demand for a movement on definitely party lines. 

The despatches published since the opening of Parliament disclose 
the fact that in the midst of the agitation Lord Salisbury took steps to 
secure the assent of the Concert of Europe to coercing the Sultan by force, 
should such a course become necessary through the Sultan's refusal to 
accept such reforms as would lead to the real and effective better govern- 
ment of his subjects. It is probable that the agitation prompted this 
stronger line of action, and it is certain that the agitation made 
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for its success. For the first time Russia has declared her willing- 
ness to take into consideration this question of forcible coercion, and the 
negotiations between the Powers and the Sultan on the whole matter 
are still proceeding. 

The story of the Armenians is from first to last one of infinite 
sadness, and were it not unfortunately true beyond all possibility of 
doubt, would be incredible as told of the subjects of a Power which is, 
at all events, nominally " civilised." Whether any blame attaches to 
English statesmen for a continuance of the infamies which have been 
perpetrated, time alone can disclose, but there can be no question of 
the profoundly humiliating position in which this country finds itself. 
" He that runs may read " the obligations which the treaties impose 
upon Great Britain, and at best the only plea we can advance for their 
non-fulfilment is that, our promises notwithstanding, we are impotent 
and helpless. 



RETIREMENT OF LORD ROSEBERY. 

On the 8th of October, the party and the public at large were 
startled to read in the newspapers that Lord Rosebery, by a letter 
dated October 6th, 1896, addressed to Mr. Thomas Ellis, M.P., the 
Chief Liberal Whip, had resigned the leadership of the Liberal party. 
Lord Rosebery stated in his letter that he found himself " in apparent 
difference with a considerable mass of the Liberal party on the 
Eastern Question." In the speech which he delivered a few days 
later at Edinburgh, he spoke of the Eastern Question and of other 
matters as " external difficulties," and added that there were ** internal 
difficulties " also. Towards the end of the speech he said : — " I have 
gladly come forward on this occasion to lay down the proud post of 
Leader of the Liberal party — in order to promote unity. Let me beg, 
then, whatever may be the result of my action, that my resignation 
may produce unity among you." 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation was held at Parliament Street on October 14th, for 
the purpose of considering the situation. The meeting was largely 
attended and the few members of the Committee who were unable 
to be present communicated a full statement of their views in writing. 
The following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 
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"That this Executive Committee of the National Liberal Federation 
hereby places on record its profound regret that Lord Rosebery has 
felt it necessary to resign the leadership of the party. It desires 
most gratefully to acknowledge the signal services he has rendered 
as Prime Minister in succession to Mr. Gladstone, and as leader of 
the party under circumstances of unusual difficulty. The Com- 
mittee recognises that Lord Rosebery's action has been dictated by 
an earnest desire to promote unity, and rejoices to know that the 
country and the party will have the continued benefit of his high 
character, conspicuous ability, enthusiasm for social reform and 
self-sacrificing devotion to public duty." 

This was at once published in the newspapers, as well as an 
authorised statement to the effect **that, after careful consideration of 
the situation, the Committee of the Federation came to the conclusion 
that, in the present state of public feeling, with personal questions 
forming an element in the situation, the interests of the party will be 
best served by no meeting of the General Committee or Council of the 
Federation being convened at the present moment." 

The Committee believe that their decision not to convene a 
great Party meeting for the discussion of matters affecting the 
leadership was, and has since been, more than justified. It was 
quickly recognised throughout the country, and among all sections 
of the party, that there was no need for hasty action. 

Sir William Harcourt is leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, and few indeed can fail to acknowledge that 
he leads that party with extraordinary ability and conspicuous success. 
The Liberal Peers met at the beginning of the Session and appointed 
the Earl of Kimberley as their leader in the House of Lords, and the 
Committee of the Federation regard it as a happy fact that, at the 
great meeting which Sir William Harcourt is to address at Norwich, 
in connection with the forthcoming meetings of the Federation, Lord 
Kimberley is announced to take the chair. 

The unity of the Liberal party^to promote which Lord Rosebery 
resigned his great post — is one of the first objects for which Liberals 
should strive. It is, at the same time, the last thing which our 
enemies desire to see, and when attempts are made to create schisms 
and differences within our ranks, it behoves us to examine, with 
some carefulness! the quarter from which such attempts proceed 
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If Liberals are united, there is no party and no combination of 
parties which can long withstand the force of Liberalism. Tlie 
work of promoting unity for the furtherance of those great reforms 
on which the party is agreed, and the perfecting of its organisation in 
order that our forces may be effectively brought to bear, is surely a 
work which is at once large enough to demand the energies, and broad 
enough to enlist the sympathies, of all who prefer progress to reaction. 



THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

A special meeting of the General Committee to consider the 
Education Bill was held at the Westminster Town Hall on April 29th, 
1896. A full account of the proceedings is given in this Report under 
the heading " the Education Question." 

The annual meeting of the General Committee was held at 
Liverpool on Wednesday, December 16th, 1896. There was a very large 
attendance of delegates from all parts of the country. 

Dr. Spence Watson, the President, in the first instance took the 
chair, and on his motion, seconded by Mr. Thomas Snape, a vote of 
condolence was passed with the widow and family of the late Mr. 
Henry Fell Pease — the President of the Federation from October, 1881 
to November, 1883 — who had recently died. 

Mr. Edward Evans, Jun. (President of the Liverpool^ Liberal 
Federal Council) was next unanimously elected Chairman of the 
General Committee — on the motion of Sir Edward R. Russell, 
seconded by Mr. Thornton, L.C.C. 

Mr. Evans then took the chair, and returned thanks for his election, 
after which the meeting proceeded to elect, by ballot, the 20 members 
of the Executive Committee, with the following result : — 

Elected, 
Sir Edward R. Russell (Vice-President Abercromby [Liverpool] Liberal 

Association) 190 

Mr. Robert Bird (President of the Cardiff Liberal Association) ... 185 

Dr. John Clifford (Vice-President of the Paddington Liberal Assoc.) 184 
Professor F. E. Anthony (President of the Plymouth Liberal Assoc.) 183 
Sir J. B. Phear (Chairman of the Devon Liberal Federation, President 
of the Tiverton Division of Devon Liberal Association, and 

President of the Exeter Liberal Association) 182 

Professor John Massie (Vice-President of the Oxford Liberal Assoc.) 178 
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Mr. Corrie Grant (London) 177 

Mr. C. P. Allen (Vice-President of the Mid-Gloucestershire L.A.) ... 176 

Mr. Frank Wright (President of the North Birmingham L.C.) ... 176 

Mr. E. Clephan (Vice-President of the Leicester Liberal Association) 175 

Mr. J. E. Willans (Vice-President of the Huddersfield Liberal Assoc.) 174 

Mr. W. H. Holland (Manchester) 173 

Mr. Chas. Townsend (President of the Bristol Liberal Federation) ... 172 

Mr. Alfred Eraraott (President of the Oldham Liberal Kegn. Assoc.) 170 

Mr. George White (President of the Norwich Liberal Association) ... 170 

Mr. P. W. Bunting (London) 168 

Mr. J. B. Hutchinson (President of the Nottingham Liberal Union) ... 168 

Mr. John Ward (President of the Leeds Liberal Federation) 168 

Mr. J. Harris Sanders (Home Counties Division of the N.L.F.) ... 158 

Mr. P. W. Clayden (President of the South St. Pancras Lib. Assoc.) 147 

Not Elected. 
Mr. Edwin T. Ann (President of the Derby Liberal Association) ... 121 

Of the twenty members who thus constitute the present Committee, 
Mr. Charles Townsend was re-elected after an absence from the Com- 
mittee of three years (having retired on his election as member of 
Parliament for North Bristol in 1892), and Sir John B. Phear, Mr. W. 
H. Holland, and Mr. Alfred Emmott were elected for the first time. 

Under the compulsory retirement clause of the new Rules, Mr. W. 
Howell Davies, Mr. Henry N. Gladstone and Dr. Edward Jones were 
not eligible for nomination, and Mr. William Mather, another 
member of the Executive Committee, did not seek re-election. The 
Committee desire to take this opportunity of placing on record their 
appreciation of the services rendered by these gentlemen. 

Professor John Massie (Vice-President of the Oxford Liberal 
Association) moved the following resolution, which, he said, had been 
subjected that morning to certain modifications by the Executive 
Committee, enabling them to arrive at an agreement with the 
representatives of the South St. Pancras Liberal and Radical Associa- 
tion. An amendment and further resolutions standing in the name 
of that Association were accordingly not moved. The Executive 
resolution thus amended read as follows : — 

'* That this Committee, recognising the importance of joint action by the 
Powers of Europe for the better government of the Turkish Empire, and 
the protection of its Christian subjects, expresses its profound regret that 
the attempts which have been made up to the present time to bring about 
such action have been so barren of good result. 
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** The Committee notes with satisfaction the abandonment by Lord 
Salisbury of the false policy which he and Lord Beaconsfield adopted of 
assuming a necessary antagonism between Great Britain and Russia, and 
hopes that the ministerial explanations to Parliament will prove that the old 
policy of supporting the Turkish Empire is now at an end. But the Com- 
mittee places on record its belief that the nation will not hold the 
Government free of guilt unless it proves beyond question that every effort 
has been made, and is still being made, to give effect to the views which the 
country has expressed at public meetings marked by such extraordinary 
spontaneity and absence of party feeling." 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. James Duckworth (Rochdale). 

An amendment, which stood on the agenda paper in the name 

of the Ley ton (Essex) Liberal Association, was moved by Mr. 

J. T. Homer (Hon. Secretary of the Midland Liberal Federation), 

seconded by Mr. Scott (East Manchester), and lost by a very large 

majority. The amendment would have made the resolution read : — 

** That this Committee is of opinion that the policy of non-party agitation 
in relation to the Armenian Question has been a failure, and that the 
question should be taken up by the Liberal party on party lines. 

'*This Committee recognises that the present Eastern situation is mainly 
the result of the Conservative policy in the past ; that Lord Salisbury, as a 
member of the Berlin Congress, is especially responsible for the existing 
state of affairs in Armenia ; and therefore that the present Ministry cannot 
be trusted to deal with the Armenian Question." 

An amendment, moved by Dr. T. S. Douglas (Keswick), seconded 
by Mr. B. Crowther (Spen Valley), on behalf of the Guildford 
Division Central Liberal Association, was carried, to omit the words 
<*will not hold the Government free of guilt," and to substitute 
therefor the words " will hold the Government guilty." 

The resolution, amended so as to read as follows, was then 
unanimously carried: — 

**That this Committee, recognising the importance of joint action by the 
Powers of Europe for the better government of the Turkish Empire, and the 
protection of its Christian subjects, expresses its profound regret that the 
attempts which have been made up to the present time to bring about such 
action have been so barren of good result. 

** The Committee notes with satisfaction the abandonment by Lord 
Salisbury of the false policy which he and Lord Beaconsfield adopted of 
assuming a necessary antagonism between Great Britain and Russia, and 
hopes that the Ministerial explanations to Parliament will prove that the old 
policy of supporting the Turkish Empire is now at an end. But the 
Committee places on record its belief that the nation will hold the Govern- 
ment guilty unless it proves beyond question that every effort has been made. 
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and is still being made, to give effect to the views which the country has 
expressed at public meetings marked by such extraordinary spontaneity and 
absence of party feeling." 

Mr. Greorge White (President of the Norwich Liberal Association) 
moved, and Mr. W. H. Watts (Chairman of the Liverpool Reform 
Club) seconded, the following resolution on behalf of the Executive 
Committee : — 

**That this Committee urges upon the Liberal Associations of the country 
the duty of again resisting to the uttermost any attempt which the present 
Government may make to revive sectarian controversy and religious inequality 
under the guise of educational reform, and of insisting that all elementary 
schools, whether Board or Voluntary, shall be treated alike in any further 
grants of money from the State ; that the provision of public money for 
educational purposes shall be accompanied by an adequate measure of local 
representative control ; that nothing shall be permitted to injure the School 
Board system, which has worked for twenty-five years with conspicuous 
success ; and that further grants to the Voluntary schools shall be accom- 
panied by some guarantee that the money will be expended in promoting 
efficiency and raising the standard of education, and not in relieving the 
subscribers to those schools of their present financial obligations. 

*' The Committee further reiterates its opinion that the demands of the 
teachers in Voluntary schools for relief from compulsory extraneous duties 
and for reasonable security of tenure ought to be granted." 

The Chairman stated that the Executive Committee were prepared 

to adopt and add to the resolution the following rider submitted by 

the Huddersfield Liberal Association : — 

**That no grant should be made to any Training College for the entrance 
to which any theological or sectarian test is imposed." 

Mr. Councillor Hincks moved an amendment on behalf of the 
Leicester Liberal Association to substitute ** Sectarian" for "Volun- 
tary " wherever it occurred in the resolution. Mr. Henry Broadhurst, 
M.P., seconded, and after considerable discussion it was agreed to take 
out the words ** all Elementary schools whether Board or Voluntary " 
and to substitute therefor "all public Elementary schools" and 
elsewhere to substitute " Denominational " for " Voluntary." 

An amendment from the Nottingham Liberal Union to omit the 
words " and for reasonable security of tenure " was moved by Mr. 
Chris. Lennard. 

Sir John Brunner, Bart, M.P. suggested the substitution of the 
words "reasonable security against capricious dismissal" and the 
suggestion was accepted. 
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The resolution, amended so as to read as follows, was then 
unanimously adopted : — 

"That this Committee urges upon the Liberal Asssociations of the 
country the duty of again resisting to the uttermost any attempt which the 
present Government may make to revive sectarian controversy and rehgious 
inequality under the guise of educational reform, and of insisting that all 
public elementary schools shall be treated alike in any fm*ther grants of 
money from the State ; that the provision of public money for educational 
purposes shall be accompanied by an adequate measure of local representative 
control ; that nothing shall be permitted to injure the School Board system, 
which has worked for twenty-five years with conspicuous success ; and 
that further grants to the Denominational schools shall be accompanied by 
some guarantee that the money will be expended in promoting efficiency and 
raising the standard of education, and not in relieving the subscribers to 
those schools of their present financial obligations. 

'*The Committee further reiterates its opinion that the demands of the 
teachers in Denominational Schools for relief from compulsory extraneous 
duties and for reasonable security against capricious dismissal ought to be 
granted ; and that no grant should be made to any training college for the 
entrance to which any theological or sectarian test is imposed." 

Mr. William Mather (President of the Lancashire Liberal Federal 

Council) moved, and Mr. Alfred Billson (Birkenhead) seconded, the 

following resolution which was carried unanimously : — 

*'That this Committee, reviewing the events of last Session, and bearing 
in mind the class legislation brought forward by the Government, especially 
in the case of the Education Bill and the Rating Act, urges upon all 
Liberals the imperative duty of doing everything that lies in their power, by 
perfecting the organisation of the constituencies and by promoting the 
political education of the electorate, to resist any similar pernicious and 
retrograde measures which the present Government may submit to 
Parliament." 

The following additional resolutions, of which notice had been 
given in accordance with Rule IV., were on the agenda : — 
From the Carlisle Liberal Association : — 

" That this Committee believes that, before a full and fair expression of 
the National will can be secured, and the reforms advocated by the 
Liberal party, and desired by the masses of the people, can be 
carried into effect, it is essential that the Registration and Electoral 
laws of this country must be reformed by the reduction of the 
qualifying period to three months, the abolition of the disquahfi- 
cations now attaching to removals, and the establishment of the 
franchise on the principles of * Every man One vote ; all Elections 
on One day ; and a Second Ballot where no Candidate has obtained 
a clear majority of the votes cast.' " 
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From the Bermondsey Liberal and Radical Association : — 

" That as this Committee believes that as long as the membership of the 
House of Commons is confined to men who have either been able 
themselves to defray the heavy expenses at present connected with 
a Parliamentary candidature or have received monetary help to do so 
from a Central Political Association, any attempt to legislate on the 
House of Lords, Home Rule, Land Reform, Disendowment and 
Disestablishment of the Established Church, or on any other 
required Democratic reform must certainly fail, or, if passed, be of 
a valueless character, this Committee urges the National Liberal 
Federation to place as the first item of the Liberal Programme : — 

(1) A thorough reform and simplification of the present 

Registration Law ; 

(2) The appointment of a public and paid Registration official 

in each Parliamentary division ; 

(3) The payment of the Returning Officer's expenses out of the 

Rates ; 

(4) The payment of Members of Parliament ; and 

(5) A reform of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 

Act." 
It was felt that questions of such signal importance could not be 
adequately discussed at the end of a meeting already somewhat 
protracted, and it was unanimously resolved : — 

' '• That this meeting stands adjourned for the consideration of the said 
resolutions, to a place and date (within six months) to be fixed by the 
Executive Committee." 

The proceedings then terminated. 

The General Committee meeting at Liverpool was made exception- 
ally interesting and attractive by the characteristic hospitality shown 
by the Liverpool Liberals. On the night preceding the meeting 
of the Committee, Mr. Edward Evans, Junr., the President of the 
Liverpool Liberal Federal Council, entertained at dinner (at the 
Reform Club) the Executive Committee, the Liberal M.P.'s attending 
the meetings, and leading representatives of the party in Liverpool and 
district. The dinner was followed by a reception, given by Mr. W. H 
Watts, the Chairman of the Liverpool Reform Club. Upwards of 
2,000 invitations were issued, and the proceedings were successful and 
animated. Short speeches were delivered by Mr. Watts, Dr. Spence 
Watson, Mr. Edward Evans, Junr., Mr. Ellis Griffith, M.P., Mr. 
Billson, and others. 
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LIBERAL ORGANISATION, 

In the last Annual Report much space was given, and at the laost 
Annual Meetings much time was consumed, in discussing matters 
relating to the constitution of the Federation and its relation to the 
Leaders and Whips of the Party. 

With regard to the first of these questions, the rules of the Federa- 
tion were subjected at Huddersfield to extensive alteration, and the 
Committee hope that the alterations may prove timely and service- 
able. It is, perhaps, too soon to express a final opinion upon them, be- 
cause, in so far as they relate to the Annual Meetings of the Council, 
the changes have not yet been tested, since they only come into opersr- 
tion for the first time at the forthcoming Meetings. In this connec- 
tion, it is necessary to state that, at the Huddersfield meeting, a 
proposal was made by Mr. Winfrey (representing the Spalding Division 
of Lincolnshire), that the election of the Executive Committee should 
be removed from the General Committee of the Federation to the 
Council. The delegates assembled at Huddersfield were not prepared 
then and there to make this change, but it was agreed that the ques- 
tion should be considered by the Executive Committee, who should 
report at the next Annual Meetings. Since that date, this question of 
the election of the Executive, as well as other proposals afiecting the 
Constitution of the Federation, has been brought to the notice of 
the afiiliated Associations by means of a memorandum circulated 
by the Liberal Association of the Kingston Division of Surrey. 
The Executive Committee have taken the matter into very full and 
careful consideration, and have been largely guided by the expres- 
sions of opinion received by them from the affiliated Liberal Associa- 
tions. They have now to report that they do not recommend the 
change, inasmuch as it has received no substantial measure of support 
from the affiliated Associations, who appear to share the view of this 
Committee that, for the election of the Executive, the General Com- 
mittee, rather than the Council, is the more suitable body, because, in 
practice, it is found that the representation of the country as a whole 
is more proportionately just at meetings of the General Committee than 
at meetings of the Council. Over and beyond this, the Committee feel 
that there is little or no desire on the part of the affiliated Associations 
to see the time of the Council again taken up this year with a reconstruc- 
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tion of our machinery, but that, like this Committee, the Associations 
would rather allow time for ascertaining by experience how the 
amended rules operate in practice. 

With regard to the other question of the relation of the Federation 
to. the Liberal Central Association and to the Leaders and "Whips of 
the party, the Committee adhere to every word which was said on this 
subject in the last Report, and they are greatly encouraged by the fact 
that the position they then took up was unanimously endorsed by the 
members of the Federation assembled at Huddersfield. There has, in- 
deed, been no further criticism on this point, and the Committee are 
satisfied that the desire of the overwhelming majority of the party is 
that, instead of time being devoted to changes in our constitution, or in 
the relationships of the various central organisations one with the 
other, all the energies and efforts of the party should be devoted to 
the much more vital work of strengthening local organisation in the 
constituencies, so that it shall be as effective as possible for the work 
of educating the electorate and opposing all retrograde acts of the 
present Government, and preparing for the struggle at the polls, whether 
that comes by means of by-elections or at the General Election. 

The Officers and Committee of the Federation have bestowed much 
time and thought during the last twelve months upon this work of build- 
ing up local organisation where it is non-existent, and improving it 
where it has fallen away. They have received in this task the cordial and 
invaluable assistance of the Liberal Central Association and of the 
Liberal Leaders and Liberal Whips, and there is good ground for 
hoping that, by continued co-operation, this important work may be 
steadily advanced in the coming year. 

The Committee feel that this Report would be seriously incomplete 
without a hearty acknowledgment of the work of the Federation staff, 
and especially of the devotion shown by the Secretary, Mr. Hudson, 
and his assistant, Mr. Barter. No institution could be more zealously 
and loyally served. 

An unusual amount of help has been given from Parliament 
Street in the by-elections, and it is a pleasure to record that 
these efforts have been very warmly acknowledged by the candidates 
and agents concerned in the various contests. 

Special reference may here be briefly made to one of these by 
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elections, namely, that in the Walthamstow Division of Essex. It was 
mainly due to the persistent efforts of representatives of the party 
headquarters that Mr. Sam Woods took the field as the Liberal and 
Labour Candidate. The extraordinary victory which was achieved 
at Walthamstow most fitly suggests that, more especially in great 
industrial centres, every effort should and must be made to secure the 
loyal co-operation and joint action of all the forces which make for 
Progress ; and this is a consideration which we desire to press 
very earnestly upon our friends throughout the country. It ought 
also to be a matter for reflection on the part of those who attempt to 
direct the operations and destinies of bodies which claim to represent 
purely Labour interests. Alone, and in opposition to the Liberal 
party, they can do nothing at the polls except here and there to 
diminish the majority of a man who sees eye to eye with them 
on nine points out of ten, while here and there they may secure 
the return of a Conservative who is opposed to them on ten 
points out of ten. The Federation has always advocated increased 
Labour representation in the House of Commons. It has done 
what it could, not merely within the last two months but for many 
years, to promote the candidatures of leading representatives of 
Labour who are willing to work in co-operation with the Liberal 
party. This course it is still ready and anxious to continue, and if 
the aspect of the Walthamstow election to which we have directed 
attention should help to bring this about, it would not be the least of 
the services which Mr. Woods has rendered in his recent triumph 
in that constituency. 



THE LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 

The past year has been one in which the Publication Department 
has demonstrated its continued usefulness to the party, and it is 
gratifying to be able to record the fact that Liberals everywhere are 
coming increasingly to rely on the Department for the provision of 
accurate information and effective propagandist literature. In both 
these directions a great amount of steady, valuable work has been 
done since last year. So far as the provision of information is 
concerned, no publication is, or ever has been, of greater service to 
Liberal workers than the monthly Liberal Magazine, The January 
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number completed the fourth volume, and the reception accorded to 
this bound volume, as well as to the two mL»nthly parts which have 
since appeared, has served to emphasise the high appreciation with 
which the Magazine is regarded. With the February number — the 
first of the fifth volume — two valuable new features were introduced. 
" Points from Speeches " have now their recognised place with " Points 
from the Papers,'* whilst in each number, during the Parliamentary 
Session, appear " The Divisions of the Month." For the nominal fee 
of a shilling a month, or five shillings a year, the votes of any 
particular member in these selected divisions can be obtained. 
Arrangements have also been made for supplying (at a reduced rate) 
quantities of the Magazine to M.P.'s and othei*s who may wish to 
distribute copies month by month to Liberal workers in the 
constituencies. A number of M.P.'s have already taken advantage of 
this offer, of which full details can be obtained on application to the 
Department at 42, Parliament-street. 

With a view to the provision of effective literature for wide circu- 
lation, a great variety of pamphlets and leaflets have been issued and 
a large number circulated. As might be anticipated most of these 
have been concerned with the class-legislation, whether attempted or 
carried, of the present Government. Very valuable assistance has been 
rendered by the Department both in 1896 and early in 1897 in unfold- 
ing the true character of the Education Bills, whilst the way in which 
the Rating Act works out as a huge State subsidy to the landed 
interests has been unsparingly exposed. The bound volume. Pamphlets 
. <md Leaflets of 1896, constitutes an exceedingly useful permanent 
record of the party literature of the year. Of the Liberal Calendar — 
containing a portrait of the Speaker and pictures of the interior and 
exterior of the Houses of Parliament — a large quantity has been 
sold, including a considerable number of specially prepared localised 
editions. It may be convenient to state again that for an annual 
subscription of half-a-crown all the literature of the Department may 
be obtained as issued from time to time. 

Unwittingly Mr. Chamberlain has been the means, within the last 
month or so, of demonstrating the accuracy and care which is dis- 
played in the preparation of these publications. To a Romford 
elector who called attention to one of our leaflets, which set out, side 
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by side, the *• Promise" and legislative "Performance" of Mr. 
Chamberlain's "Social Programme," the Colonial Secretary wrote 
to say: — 

" The handbill to which you call my attention is apparently prepared 
with more regard to political exigencies than to strict accuracy. So far as I 
am concerned it is not a true statement of my programme before the general 
election, as it includes proposals which I did not support and excludes others 
of which I was in favour." 

As a matter of fact, however, the statement of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Programme in the Liberal leaflet was taken from a leaflet issued by 
the Liberal Unionist headquarters shortly before the General Election 
in 1895 — a leaflet on which the electors were asked to say which they 
liked best — " Mr. Chamberlain's Programme or Home Rule ? " The 
facts were set out in a letter to the Times which appeared on February 
1st, signed by Mr. Augustine Birrell, chairman of the Department, 
and Mr. Charles Geake, the Hon. Secretary. The letter appeared — 
appropriately enough — after a report of Mr. Chamberlain's speech at 
Birmingham, and the Times in its first leading article commented as 
follows : — 

** While Mr. Chamberlain is quite successful in his vindication of the 
Government from the loose charges flung about by hard-pressed Opposition 
speakers, he does not seem to have been equally happy in his handling of the 
election literature of the Liberal Publication Department. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell scores fairly enough in the letter we publish to-day, and need not be 
grudged the evident satisfaction with which he justifies his leaflet about 
Mr. Chamberlain's social programme." 

It need hardly be added that Mr. Chamberlain has not expressed 
his regret for his uncalled-for attack on the accuracy of the 
Department. This is by no means the first occasion on which Mr. 
Chamberlain has failed in his attempts to discount the efiect of the 
Department's publications. 

The Record of Members' Votes is now complete from 1866. The 
votes in the selected divisions and the total attendances of any 
particular member in the present Parliament up to the end of last 
Session may be obtained for two shillings. 

Mention should be made of the valuable services rendered by the 
Department at By-elections, particularly in providing information, 
and in the prompt preparation of special literature suited to the needs 
of the particular constituency. 
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The Committee desire to place on record their appreciation of the 
manner in which the Department is conducted on both its literary and 
its business side, and their thanks and the thanks of the party as a 
whole are again due to Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., for his very 
valuable services as Chairman. 



THE GOVERNMENT RECORD. 

The Tory Government have now been in office for a period 
approaching two years, and their record thus far has mainly con- 
sisted of a misuse of their opportunities by the adoption of a policy 
which favours particular classes of the community at the cost of the 
nation as a whole. Partly owing to the financial reforms included 
in Sir William Harcourt's great Budget of 1894, partly owing to 
increased prosperity (to the credit for which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
explicitly said the Tory party could lay no claim) the Tory Chancellor 
of the Exchequer found himself last year with a surplus of 6^ millions. 
Even when 4 J millions had been spent on the Navy, this left two 
millions for domestic concerns. How was the money spent ? Mainly 
in giving an enormous annual sum to the landlords under pretence of 
relieving agricultural depression. The significant thing is that the 
only part of the country where, after last year's Rating Acts, rates on 
agricultural land are still paid in full, is Ireland — the only country where, 
owing to the course of legislation, the relief would have been absolutely 
certain to go into the pockets of the tenants. Nor has this policy of 
" flinging State money out of the window by handf uls " been aban- 
doned. Last year it was to the landlords that the sovereigns of the 
taxpayers were flung. This year it is to the denominationalists for 
their schools — money for which there is to be no equivalent, either 
in insurance of greater efficiency or in any measure of public con- 
trol. In fact, the legislation of this Government is class-legislation, 
naked and unashamed. Under the Rating Acts — only passed, it 
should be remarked, by all-night sittings and a continuous resort to 
the closure — the landlords were given for five years nearly two millions 
a year, mostly paid by the towns which get practically none of it. This 
was what Mr. Chamberlain once called " Robbing Peter to pay Paul." 
Under the Light Railways Act, whenever land is taken compulsorily, 
the landlord is to get 10 per cent, more than the fair market price — a 
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reactionary lapse from the precedent set in the Parish Councils Act, 
under which the landlord gets the fair market price only. In fact« 
the year 1896 will always be gratefully remembered by the landlords. 

So far as social legislation is concerned, the Government have 
passed the Coal Mines Regulation Act, the Conciliation Act, and the 
Truck Act. As for the Truck Act, it seems to have no friends, and 
we have already the extraordinary spectacle of Tory candidates pro- 
mising to vote for its repeal. It is a novelty in politics to find a 
Government invited by its supporters to spend the time of one Session 
in undoing the mischief caused by the legislation of the preceding 
Session. As for the Conciliation Act, whilst it was happily the means 
of averting a serious dispute between the London and North Western 
Railway and its men, it has not succeeded in bringing Lord Penrhyn 
to arbitration with his quarrymen. All credit is due to Mr. Ritchie 
for his personal attitude and efforts in the matter, but the course of 
the debate on this subject in the House of Commons made it abund- 
antly clear that the sympathy of his party is with the master rather 
than with the men. 

Thus far hardly any progress has been made with the programmes 
with which Ministers associated themselves at the last General Election. 
None of the attractive proposals dealing with domestic legislation 
which figured on Mr. Balfour's election card have as yet become 
law, and it is one of the paradoxes of the situation that 
Mr. Balfour, who promised " School Board Rates to be charges 
on the Imperial Exchequer," should have put aside Sir John Gorst in 
order himself to take charge of an Education Bill, which, whilst giving 
£620,000 a year from the Imperial Exchequer to the privately-managed 
schools, gives not a single sixpence in relief of the School Board 
rates, that were to disappear altogether. As for Mr. Chamberlain's 
"Social Programme,'* he is busily engaged in the task of climb- 
ing down. He did not, it appears, " promise " Old Age Pensions. 
All he did was to "advocate" certain proposals. But this nicety 
in phrasing is hardly necessary, for the Colonial Secretary is 
now so inflated with his importance as a great Imperialist 
statesman that he solemnly rebukes Mr. John Morley for laying 
too much stress on domestic questions. In October, 1894, when 
out of office, Mr. Chamberlain protested that the Unionist party could 
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never hope to get back to power unless they were prepared to offer to the 
electors a " policy of social reform." In January, 1897, when comfort- 
ably ensconced in the Colonial Office, he pooh-poohs these domestic con- 
troversies as being too "parochial" and merely of " minor importance." 
After all, Mr. Chamberlain is only adopting "the ordinary 
strategy of the Tories," whose game it is " to distract attention fi'om 
home affairs to the complications of foreign policy." He will remember 
the sentiment ~f or it is one of his own, recalled from his Radical days. 



THE BY-ELECTIONS. 

Since the General Election of 1895 there have been in all (ex- 
cluding Ireland) 16 contested elections. The result in seats may be 
shown in the following way : — 

1892 - . -|f^ 5 Equal 



1895 



1 L 8 

f C 10 rs • •* ^ 
< J ^ C majority 4. 



" ■) L 6 
By-elections - ■{ p g ^ majority 4. 

So far, therefore, as seats are concerned, the Liberal party has not 
only improved enormously on the 1895 result, which resulted in a 
Conservative victory, but also on the 1892 result, when the Liberal 
party secured a majority at the polls. 

The result on votes is equally encouraging — as will be seen from 
the following tables. We have not included (1) Aherdeeriy since there 
the contest was between a Libei-al and an I.L.P. candidate, and 
(2) Chertsey, since that constituency was not fought in the General 
Elections of 1892 and 1895. The votes polled by third candidates are 
not reckoned, whilst at Southampton, a double-membered constituency, 
the party vote is got by taking the average vote of the Liberal and 
Tory candidates. First of all we give the summarised vote results, 
still confining ourselves to seats where a comparison can be made 
between the bye-elections and the last General Election : — 

1892. 1895. By-Elections. 

Liberal Vote 54,660 51,491 60,017 

Conservative Vote... 53,564 58,583 58,945 

Lmaj. 1,096 Cmaj. 7,092 L maj. 1,072 
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The following table gives the detailed figures : — 

1892. 1895. 

L C L C 

South St. Pancras... 2,033 ... 2,470 ... 1,223 ... 2,433 

Lambeth: Brixton... 3,204 ... 4,061 ... 2,199 ... 4,198 

Montrose Burghs ... 3,941 ... 2,090 ... 3,594 ... 2,462 

Southampton 5,051 ... 5,092 ... 4,663 ... 5,684 

Staffs. : Lichfield ... 3,572 ... 3,576 ... 3,902 ... 3,858 

Somerset :Frome... 4,747 ... 4,260 ... 4,660 ... 5,043 

Wick Buighs 825 ... 952 ... 889 ... 913 

Bradford : East 5,575 ... 5,373 ... 5,139 ... 5,843 

Yorks : Cleveland ... 4,397 ... 4,049 ... 4,762 ... 4,175 

Salisbury 1,136 ... 1,374 ... 1,187 ... 1,404 

Forfar 4,943 ... 4,077 ... 5,159 ... 4,718 

Essex: Romford ... 5,542 ... 6,724 ... 6,430 ... 8,257 

Essex: Walthamstow 4,965 ... 6,115 ... 4,523 ... 6,876 

Glasgow : Bridgeton 4,729 ... 3,351 ... 3,161 ... 2,719 



Bye-Elections. 


Ii 


C 


. 1,375 . 


. 2,631 


. 2,131 . 


. 4,493 


. 4,565 . 


. 2,572 


. 5,557 . 


. 5,522 


. 4,483 . 


. 3,955 


. 5,062 . 


. 4,703 


. 1,054 . 


. 842 


. 4,526 . 


. 4,921 


. 5,508 . 


. 4,080 


. 1,278 . 


. 1,425 


. 5,423 . 


. 4,965 


. 8,031 . 


. 8,156 


. 6,518 . 


. 6,239 


.. 4,506 . 


.. 4,381 



54,060 53,564 51,491 58,583 60,017 58,945 

The following tables show very clearly that the Liberal rally has 
oeen widespread ; — 

L Liberal Position Improved. 

(A) Seats Won. (B) Liberal Majority 

Increased or 
Tory Majority KedneecL 

1. Southampton. 1. Montrose Burghs. 

2. Frome. 2. Lichfield. 

3. Wick. 3. East Bradford. 

4. Walthamstow. 4. Cleveland. 

5. Salisbury. 

6. Forfar. 

7. Romfoi*d. 

IL Tory Position Improved. 

(A) SeaU Won. (B) Tory Majority 

Increased or 
Liberal Majority Heditced, 

(JTtt) 1. South St. Pancras. 

2. Brixton. 

3. Bridgeton. 

It will thus be seen that whilst the I iberal party has won four 
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seats and improved its position in seven other constituencies, the Tory 
party has not won a single seat and has improved its position in three 
constituencies only. In two of those three constituencies — South 
St. 'Pan eras and Brixton — the contests occurred just after the General 
Election and before the legislative programme of the Grovemment had 
been unfolded to Parliament. And in the Chertsey division of Surrey, 
though it had passed uncontested at the last two General Elections, the 
Tory majority has fallen from 1,838 to 868. 

Nothing, in fact, could be more encouraging to Liberals, or more 
calculated to confirm them in their belief in the living character of 
Liberal principles than the remarkable results which have been 
achieved in the By-elections since the General Election of 1895. The 
" swing of the pendulum " is no longer merely something to be looked 
forward to — hopefully by ourselves, fearfully by our opponents. It is 
more — it is an accomplished fact. 



REGISTRATION AND ELECTORAL REFORM. 

It hardly requires the recent series of by-elections to justify the 
Committee in referring specially to the primary indispensability of 
Registration and Electoral Reform, if the country is ever to be in a 
position freely and fairly to pronounce a verdict on the issues 
submitted to it. The injustices and anomalies of our present system 
are too many to be enumerated here : they must be present to the 
mind of every member of the Federation, and the Committee believe 
that there is no subject or group of subjects about which there is the 
same strong feeling or the same unanimous desire to effect a sweeping 
change. Until the qualifying period is materially reduced, it is 
absurd to contend that the vote is within the reach of the vast propor- 
tion of our working classes. Until the principle of " One Man, One 
Vote " is carried into effect, no one can hold that there is equality in 
voting. 

There is another question closely akin to this. A writ was received 
in Essex the other day commanding the public officers of the county 
to hold an election in the Walthamstow Division for the return of a 
Member to serve in Parliament. The Returning Officer's charges for 
complying with this mandate amount to nearly £700, and this sum has 
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to be paid to him in equal shares by the two candidates. It is 
impossible to conceive of any charge whatsoever which should more 
properly be regarded as a public charge, rather than as a fine on 
public spirit. 

The Federation adheres to all its detailed and specific declara- 
tions on these twin subjects of Registration and Electoral Reform. 
It would welcome the reforms from the present Government during 
the present Parliament, and it is difficult to know what argu- 
ments could be brought forward by the Conservative party for 
continuing to exclude great masses of the people from the exercise of 
the franchise. But if it is too much to hope that there will be any 
real reform of these abuses during the existence of this Parliament, 
it is not too much to say that, in prospect of the Liberal party again 
being in power, there is nothing about which the rank and file of the 
party throughout the whole Kingdom are more determined than that 
everything pertaining to Registration and Elections shall be codified_, 
simplified and cheapened ; that it shall become as easy for a man to 
get on the register as it is for him to get on the rate-book, and as 
difficult for him to get off ; and that there shall be no pecuniary fine 
such as now falls upon a man seeking the suffrages of the electors in 
order to represent them in the House of Commons. When the people as 
a whole are able to exercise a free choice at the ballot box, when their 
candidates are not called upon to pay for the official machinery of the 
election, and when the principle of payment of members obtains 
recognition, then, and not until then, will Parliament be a reflex of 
the public mind. 

The House of Commons being thus freely elected by the whole 
people must also be made supreme. In other words, the veto of the 
House of Lords must be removed, and the last word in deter- 
mining the legislation of the country must rest with the people's 
representatives and not with a Chamber which represents only a 
single class and is responsible to no one. 



THE SITUATION AND OUTLOOK. 

The situation to-day is full of encouragement to the Liberal party. 
It is true that the Government has the greatest majority of modern 
times, but the question which constantly arises is, " What will they 
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do with it ? " It is an unmanageable majority with very discordant 
elements in its composition, and there is but scant promise that its 
legislative record this Session will be more brilliant than that of last 
year. The warmest admirers of the great Coalition Ministry are begin- 
ning to ask themselves whether anything is going to be done to carry out 
the long catalogue of social reforms which were promised at the last 
Election, or whether a majority of 150 is only effective for voting 
public money to the agricultural landlords and the Church schools. 
But our opponents have apparently so strong and rooted an objection to 
cumbering themselves with political pledges that they only consent to 
identify themselves with " programmes " for a few brief months preced- 
ing a General Election. This is the more to be regretted just now, 
because, while the Ministry may count on the unceasing opposition of 
the Liberal party to measures so obnoxious as the Voluntary Schools 
Bill, it is undeniable that in their pre-election programmes of social 
reform there are many subjects in which the Liberal party is keenly 
interested, and for which, if proper measures were submitted, Ministers 
could count on our support rather than on our opposition. But one 
cardinal difference between a Liberal programme and a Unionist pro- 
gramme is that the Liberals stand by their programme, and that a 
Liberal Ministry, when in office, is willing to imperil its existence 
as a Ministry in order to carry out its pledges, while the Unionist 
programme disappears from view almost as soon as the election placards 
disappear from the walls. 

Our duty as a party is two-fold. We must criticise and oppose, in 
Parliament and in the country, all retrograde and mischievous acts of 
the present Administration, and we must organise and consolidate our 
forces in the constituencies, and educate the electors, so that, when the 
whole country has the same opportunity as a few constituencies 
have had of choosing between the two parties, the choice shall be made 
with a full knowledge of all the facts. "When that opportunity may 
come ca^not be foretold. It is not likely to be very soon, and this 
must be a source of comfort to Her Majesty's Ministers when they 
reflect on the results of the by-elections. But it is safe to venture 
one prediction, and that is that the operation of the Septennial Act 
will not be required to bring this Parliament to an end. 
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Most of the speeches here recorded (including those of Lord Kiinherley, 
Sir William Earcourt, and Mr. Bryce) have been specially revised by 
the various speakers. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. 



TUESDAY, MARCH 16th. 

This day was devoted, as has generally been the case, to District 
Meetings in the locality in which the Annual Meetings are to be held. 
Among other places, meetings, addressed by Liberal M.P 's and others, 
were held at Fakenham, Thetford, Cromer, Aylsham, Ormesby, 
Costessey, Hingham, Loddon, Trowse, Diss, Yarmouth, and King's 
Lynn. 

WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, MARCH 17th and 18th. 

Public Meeting in the Agricultural Hall^ and Annual Meeting of the 
Council in the Assembly Room of the Agricultural HalL 

Among those who were present at one or more of the meetings 
were the following : — 

The Earl of Crewe, Lord Battersea, Messrs. Joseph Arch, M.P., Alfred 
Billson, M.P., H. Broadhurst, M P., Sir John T.Brunner, Bart., M.P., Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Messrs. Rees Davies, M.P, M. Vaughan Davies, 
M.P., Charles Fenwick, M.P., Ellis J. Griffith, M.P., R. B. Haldane,M.P. 
F. John Homiman, M.P., Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., E. J. C. 
Morton, M.P., R. J. Price, MP., Harold J. Reckitt, M.P., Jonathan 
Samuel, M.P., F. S. Stevenson, M. P., J. Car veil Williams, M. P., F. W. 
WUson, M.P., Sam Woods, M.P., J. H. Yoxall, M.P. ; the following 
members of the Executive Committee of the Federation : Dr. Spence 
Watson (President), Edward Evans, junr. (Chairman of Committee), Aid. 
W. H. Hart (Treasurer), P. W. Bunting, P. W. Clayden, Edwin Clephan, 
Alfred Emmott, W. H. Holland, Professor John Massie, J. Harris Sanders, 
Charles Townsend, Alderman George White, J. E. Willans, Frank Wright, 
Robt. A. Hudson (Secretary), Frank Barter (Assistant Secretary), and 
Messrs. L. .V Harcourt, Herbert Samuel and W. AUard (Home Counties 
Division), Charles Geake (Liberal Publication Department), W. Arm- 
strong (Scottish Liberal Association), C. P. Allen (Stroud), Horace 
Aldrich (East Grinstead), S. E. B. Bouverie Pusey (Abingdon), Geoffrey 
Buxton, C. L. Buxton (North Norfolk), W. P. Byles (Bradford), W. 
B. Bo wring (Liverpool), John Banbury (Woodstock), W. Randal Cremer 
(London), W. Howell Davies (Bristol), Sir Joseph Ewart (Brighton), 
Sir Peter Fade (Norwich), Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, K.C.M.G. 
(Woodbridge), Rev. J. F. A. Hervey (Woodbridge), Richard D. Holt 
(Liverpool), Felix Hamel (Tamworth), T. H. W. Idris (North St. Pancras), 
Countess Alice Kearney (Stamford division), John Loader (City of London), 
J. S. Mathers (Leeds), F. H. Millington (South-west Norfolk), Beaumont 
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Morlce (London), C. T. Macaulay (Bafch), James Rowlands (London), 
Charles Roberts (Wednesbury), T. P. Ritzema (Blackburn). Thomas Snape 
(Liverpool), James Stuart (Hull), A. W. Soames (London), George R. Thome 
(Wolverhampton). Thomas Terrell, Q C. (Loudon), C. Varty, Junr. (Isle of 
Wight), James Wicks rColchester), Alfred Walker (Huddersfield), H. Lee 
Warner (Swafiham), J. J. Wilks (Seveuoaks division), Lord Wodehouse (East 
and Mid Nf»rfolk), R. Winfrey (Spaldinj?), Rev. R. C. Nightingale (South- 
west Norfolk), L. W. English (Norwich), Mark Mayhew (Wandsworth), 
Charles Portway (Maldqn), Thomas Barrow (Lancaster), F. Everett (South- 
west Norfolk), W. Lancaster (Hyde), John Morton (Coventry), Dr. T. Long 
(North St. Pancras), John T. Tayler (Oldham), Rev. Dr. Barrett, Rev. J. 
Holden, Leif Jones (Westminster), C. Cozens-Hardy, T. Cuzens-Hardy 
(N. Norfolk). 



MEETING IN THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

MARCH 17th, 1897. 

On Wednesday evening a mass meeting was held in the Agricultural 
Hall, which had been specially adapted and decorated for the occasion. 
The hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, over 5,000 persons 
being present, and the proceedings throughout were characterised 
by the utmost enthusiasm. The chair was taken by the Earl of 
Kimberley, K.G. 

The Earl of Kimberley, who rose amid loud and prolonged 
cheering, said — Gentlemen, I shall not stand long in your way before 
you hear my friend Sir William Harcourt. I am sure that his un- 
swerving devotion to the Liberal cause and the splendid ability which 
he has shown in leading us in the House of Commons will insure him 
the most hearty welcome. But before I call upon him to speak I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to say a few words — and they shall be few — 
on my own account. First of all, I think we have cause to con- 
gratulate ourselves that the Liberal party, although it suffered so 
heavy a defeat at the last General Election, is certainly recovering all 
its sound tone. It is full of hope and full of courage, and many 
things have happened lately which show that the party is active and 
successful all over the country. Gentlemen, I need only refer you to 
Walthamstow, and to Chertsey, where, although beaten, we had a 
largely increased vote in our favour, and also to places like Halifax 
(which I will mention as we have among us Mr. Billson, who made 
such a successful fight there). No doubt we were heavily defeated at 
the General Election ; but remember, that although defeated at the 
polls, we remain and are a great party in the country, as on the whole 
electorate we stood nearly even. There is nothing which should not 
encourage us to do all in our power by continual and united exertion 
to recover, what I have no doubt we shall recover, the old supremacy 
of the Liberal party in the country. Now, gentlemen, I sometimes 
hear it said — it is an old saying, which I have heard all through my 
life — " Oh, there is not after all much difference between the two 
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parties in the country." " There is not much difference,'* I hear 
it said, '* for the Conservative party " — or the Tory party, as I prefer 
to call them — " are prepared to carry measures, wbuch are in point of 
fact, although they sometimes bear other names, identical with those 
which the Liberal party supports." Now, I am entirely of a different 
opinion. I believe there is a deep-seated division between our 
principles, and I would simply appeal — I will not go back to old 
times — to what is now going on in Parliament. I will ask you whether 
there is no difference between the principles we advocate as regards 
the system of education in this country and the Bill which is being 
forced through the House of Commons, not so much by argument as 
by the use of a majority. I will only say one thing upon education. 
It is an unfair Bill. I have been told that it would be specially 
unfair in this city. There are here, I believe, 5,500 scholars in the 
Voluntary schools, and there are over 12,000 in the Board schools. 
I am told that when this Bill passes, the amount which will be given 
to this city from the extra grant of £600,000 would be only £1,385 
a year, whereas if it were given as it ought to be to both Voluntary 
and Board schools, it would be above £3,000. But there is much 
more than a question of mere pounds, shillings, and pence, important 
as that may be. What does the Liberal party think, what does this 
threat meeting think, of the new-fangled associations that are to be 
formed ? Are they in favour of being placed under associations 
largely dominated by the clerical element ? That is a system which may 
be introduced by a Tory Government, bilt it never will endure ; and 
whenever we find ourselves in a position in this country to reverse such 
a policy, I have no doubt we shall have no hesitation in doing so. There is 
only one other subject on which I wish to address you, and that is the 
burning question of the present moment. I mean the question of 
Crete. It so happened it was my duty last night to ask the Prime 
Minister to make a. statement to Parliament of the policy which is 
being pursued by her Majesty's Government. I received for answer 
that I might find that policy stated, not by the Ministers of the Queen, 
but by the Ministers of France. Now, gentlemen, I have no inten- 
tion, and it would be most improper if I were to attempt, to criticise 
the utterances of the Ministers of a foreign country. I doubt not that 
they attend to the interests of the country which they represent. 
Their policy, doubtless, is based on their estimate of what are the 
interests of France. But what we are concerned with is. What are 
the interests of our own country ? I maintain that we ought to hear 
from the Ministers of our own Queen what is the policy which is the 
basis of the action which they have taken. But, my lords — (great 
laughter and an outburst of prolonged cheering) — unluckily for my- 
self I have passed all my life in the stagnant atmosphere of the 
Lords. I am told by the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary that 
I must look to the utterances of the French Ministers ; and what do I 
find there ? The basis of their policy, and therefore according to Lord 
Salisbury the basis of the policy of this country and of her Majesty's 
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Government, is the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire ! Are we to approve of a policy which has 
for its basis the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ? What is this 
integrity ? Was the integrity of the Ottoman Empire preserved when, 
after the successful war of Russia with Turkey, large pro- 
vinces—I need not mention them — were severed from Turkey? 
Was the integrity of the Ottoman Empire preserved when 
Austria took from Turkey the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina? Was it the preservation of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire that caused Lord Beaconsfield to place Cyprus under our own 
Government? I need not pursue the matter further. The fact 
is the integrity of the Ottoman Empire is a pretence, and it 
is worse than that. Are the people of this country, who have 
always been for so many years past the consistent advocates in Europe 
of the cause of freedom — are we going now after the admitted failure 
of the old policy of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
which Lord Salisbury himself described in the most striking terms — 
I heard him myself early in the present Sessioa — are we now to be 
told that the policy of this country is to be based upon the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ? I say plainly and dis- 
tinctly that I hope and believe we shall sever ourselves altogether and 
forever from any such policy. How can it now be to the interest of 
this country to maintain any longer that cruel, efifete, and blood- 
stained Government which so long has desolated some of the 
fairest regions of the East? Gentlemen, the crisis at the present 
moment is most severe, and it would ill become me that I 
should speak any word which might in any manner embarrass 
the Government of this country in dealing with the difficult 
and thorny affairs with which they have now to deal ; but I will go 
further than that. I will say that if Lord Salisbury strongly and 
without swerving asserts the authority and opinion of this country in 
favour of freedom, and not in favour of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, he will receive not only the support of his own party, but, I 
believe, the support of every right thinking man throughout the country. 
But if, on the other hand, he allows himself to be dragged along by 
other Powers who have not that interest in freedom which this nation 
has, then I say, and I believe, he will meet with the condemnation 
of the whole country. I have only one more word to add. I see 
that the Powers have decided upon autonomy, whatever that may 
mean. I regret that it has not been found in their opinion possible to 
place Crete, as I wished it had been placed, under the Government of 
Greece. But whatever may be in store for us, whatever may be the 
future, this will ever remain — that it is Greece, and not the concert 
of the Powers, which has rescued Crete from Turkey. That honour 
can not be taken away from her, and I confess that I see with pain 
the different tone which has been adopted towards the Sultan when 
he is approached and the tone in which Greece is treated when she 
has to receive a communication from the Powers. Greece, we know, 
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in answer to — shall I call it the ultimatum though I believe that is 
not the term ? — the peremptory note delivered to her Government, 
assumed a conciliatory tone, leaving open the possibility of an agree- 
ment with her, which might have prevented any untoward event. 
But it seems that the Powers and our own Government have not 
thought it even needful to send an answer to that Note, or to enter in 
anyway upon the possibility of agreement. I regret this. I will, how- 
ever, detain you no further, and only say this that everyone, I am 
convinced, in this meeting, will rejoice that the cause of freedom 
should be advanced as regards any province of Turkey ; and we all 
repudiate and utterly refuse to accept the policy which is based on 
the integrity of Turkey, an integrity which I trust no one in this 
assembly desires to preserve. I now call upon Sir William Harcourt 
to address you. 



SPEECH BY SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

Sir William Harcourt, who was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, said : — My Lords and Gentlemen, — I will say " My lords," 
too, because there are lords here, a rare commodity in the Liberal party 
and precious accordingly, and, what is more, there are two Norfolk 
peers in this assembly, one my friend and my contemporary, the Earl 
of Kimberley, through life one of the most faithful supporters of the 
the Liberal party. From his youth to his age he has never swerved ; 
among the faithless, he has always been faithful found ; and he has 
spoken to you to-night words of weight and words of wisdom 
which are deserving to guide the judgment of the Liberal 
party. There is my friend Lord Battersea, and others are here. You 
must not expect me to-night to attempt a general review of all the 
political questions in which the Liberal party is interested. We have 
upon our hands at present a sufficient task in resisting that policy of 
reaction which is in full swing under the Tory majority. The general 
lines of Liberal policy are those with which a gathering like this is 
familiar, and the principles that have once been proclaimed by the 
Liberal party are never abandoned. If I were asked to define the 
great distinction between the Liberal and the Tory party it would be 
this — that the Liberal party never surrenders the principles that it 
has espoused, and that the Tory party always in the end adopts those 
principles. I would draw this distinction between what Lord 
Kimberley has said and what I am prepared to assert. In the lapse 
of time there is never a difference between the Liberal party and the 
Tory party ; for it may be for a quarter of a century, it may be for 
half a century, the Liberal party contends for principles which the 
Tory party bitterly opposes, but at the end of that time they come 
together, for the Tory party always adopts the principles which the 
Liberal party has originated. With that general remark I shall ask 
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you to-night to permit me to restrict the observations that I have to 
make to the present situation, and that is a sufficiently ample subject, 
I think, on which I may exhaust your patience. 

The Condition of the Party. 

People generally prefer, I think, in the first instance to talk 
about themselves, and therefore I will say a word upon the condition 
of the Liberal party. Lord Kimberley has referred to it already. It 
happens to individuals, even of the most robust condition, to suffer 
sometimes from temporary ailments, and somewhere about a year and 
a half ago the Liberal party had a severe attack. Well, maladies are 
always depressing ; some patients are apt to be more depressed than 
others. I have observed that in an illness of that description they 
become fretful and impatient. They complain of everybody and 
everything, and particularly of the physician. I do not think myself 
that I am of a pessimistic temperament, and I have a great faith in the 
recuperative power of a good constitution. It brings a man through 
a great many epidemics. Providence has endowed the Liberal party 
with a good constitution, and therefore it has recovered from the 
prostration of the political influenza from which it suffered in 1895, 
and here we are again, and as sound as ever we were. I never think 
it a good thing, after convalescence, to dwell too much upon the 
symptoms of the indisposition. It is quite enough for me that I find 
you here in rude health. When I observe the condition, the clinical 
condition, of the Liberal party I find the pulse is strong, the tempera- 
ture is normal, the appetite is good, and the spirits are high. What 
more do you want ? Let us go on our way rejoicing. We are in first- 
rate training. I am an old political trainer myself, and I reckon 
myself a good judge of condition. I know when a party is soft and 
when its condition is hard ; and if you will take my word for it the 
Liberal party were never in finer condition than they are at this 
moment. They were never more fit. Lord Kimberley has referred to 
some trials we have had lately, and they are, I think, very promising 
as to future events. Well then let us go on as we have gone on before ; 
let us go on with a Liberal party conquering and to conquer, a party 
that has never been beaten in the long run. 

The Premature Decay of the Unionist Majority, 

This is all I want to say about ourselves. We need not trouble 
ourselves, I think, about the condition of the Liberal party ; but^ 
happy as we are ourselves, we are humane men, and we can feel 
for the misfortunes of others. The poet says, "Teach us to feel 
another's woes." I can hardly add " To hide the fault I see." It is 
exactly upon that point that I desire to make a few remarks, but he 
must be a hard-hearted politician indeed who can view without a 
feeling of compassion the premature decay of the great Unionist 
majority. Such a promising youth — promising above everything — 
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such great expectations, such a handsome fortune to start with, such a 
balance in hand at its Parliamentary bankers — and, with all this to 
the good, what a shocking bad hand it has made of it ! They were 
gifted by the country with a mighty engine with which they were 
expected to turn out splendid stuff; but there is not a handloom 
weaver who would not be ashamed of the web of shabby work that 
they have turned out. See how they started. I have some diffidence 
in commenting upon dignified officials. It is always said that two 
of a trade never agree. I certainly should never think of criticising 
their capacity. No one, I am sure, would say that I have ever failed 
to do justice to my able successor, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I left him a pretty handsome legacy as a token of my 
confidence and esteem. I cannot say that I think he has spent it to 
the best advantage ; but that was not altogether his fault. My confi- 
dence in the Chancellor of the Exchequer rests upon the fact that he 
really is a bulwark against the rubbish of his own party. He has the 
sense and courage to knock Sir Howard Vincent and the fair trade 
party on the head, and, sitting between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Harry 
Chaplin, he holds up the nonsense of the bimetallists to the contempt 
it deserves. It is a great thing, depend upon it, to have a Second 
Lord of the Treasury to keep the First Lord of the Treasury in order. 
That is an office which the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admirably fulfils, but it is a little disappointing to some parties. It 
is not the millennium of soft money which was promised by the 
Bryanite candidates in the Lancashire election, and they are not 
altogether so pleased with it as I am. Well, as to the heads of the 
rest of the departments, they are very able, but I must say I think 
they are rather unfortunate men. There is the excellent Home 
Secretary, and he is denounced by his own party for the manner in 
which he administers the prerogative of mercy. There is the Secretary 
for War. He is a rash man. He has meddled with the Household 
Brigade, he has actually thought of sending the Guards abroad, and 
lie might just as well have attempted to overthrow the Monarchy or 
the Church. And then there is the President of the J5oard of Trade. 
Why, the whole party rose up in a fury against him because in the 
case of Lord Penrhyn and his quarrymen he offered the good offices 
which were provided in the Conciliation Act of this great majority 
in order to settle quarrels between capital and labour. Then 
there is that great contingent the English garrison in Ireland, the 
loyal Irish landlords. They are ready to tear the Government to 
pieces because they have passed what they considered to be, or what 
the Government intended to be, a fair Bill towards the tenants in 
Ireland. And there are even men who are profane enough and daring 
enough to criticise the Colonial Secretary. Fancy a Unionist 
criticising Mr. Chamberlain because he is suspected — I do not know 
whether truly or not — to have a prejudice against filibustering. These 
are not the flouts of a factious Opposition. They are the groans of a 
disappointed party. They have discovered with disgust that the respon- 
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sible Government dares not carry into eflFect their narrow views and 
their bigoted prejudices ; that when it comes to action they are com- 
pelled perforce to adopt the principles of the Liberal party which they 
sincerely abhor and which they denounced at the general election. I will 
say something later on, if you will grant me your patience, upon 
questions of foreign policy, but I would now turn to the legislative 
performances of this great majority. 

The Government's Programme. 

They started with a splendid programme — I think the National 
Liberal Federation might be jealous of it, I mean in its volume, not 
in its quality. They talked of our having too multifarious a pro- 
gramme, but look at the illuminated card in Lancashire of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. I do not remember how many items it comprised; 
it was a very large card, very closely printed. I forget what the parti- 
culars were. I may be excused because we have never heard of any 
of them since. Yes, there is one I recollect. It w^as that all the School 
Board rates were to be paid by the Exchequer. That would be a useful 
thing to bear in mind when we come to discuss the forthcoming Bill of 
the Government for aiding the Board schools. They produced their 
Education Bill of last year ; that was the first-fruits of the glorious 
majority. Well, the firstborn died in infancy ! They say now, to 
excuse its fate, that it was too ambitious. It was such a precocious child, 
it came before its age. I myself, with some Parliamentary experience, 
have never known a measure of first-class importance produced by a 
powerful Government which perished under such a chorus of universal 
disapprobation. They say we destroyed it ; they do us too much 
honour. It destroyed itself. It died after a five days' debate, and that 
is the reason why they are taking very good care that their next 
Education Bill shall not be debated ; and so exit the Education Bill of 
1896, a perpetual monument of legislative incapacity. Now I will go 
to their finance. They found themselves in possesion of a great sur- 
plus. The financial measures they had bitterly opposed and done their 
best to defeat, followed by a great revival of trade, put them in pos- 
session of a vast sum of money. Under such favourable circumstances 
it might have been expected that some relief would have been given to 
the overburdened taxpayers of this country. I doubt whether any 
instance could be found in which with so large a superabundance of 
money there has been no reduction of taxation. How did they dispose 
of that money 1 They squandered a good deal of it. They always do 
that ; but they did make a special grant to one class of the community, 
and one class only. They gave two millions to what they are pleased 
to call the agricultural interest. That is a large mouthful, and it 
is an ambiguous thing ; it is like autonomy — it may mean something 
or it may mean nothing. It did not mean anything to the agri- 
cultural labourer ; he gets nothing out of it. That is no part of the 
agricultural interest. The British farmer, they say, would be benefited 
by it, but they admitted that if the good times come the money would 
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pass from the farmer to the landlord. I am happy to think that in 
these eastern counties better times have come, and the money will 
go, as they admitted it would go, to the landlords. They arranged 
this Bill in such a manner — they always do arrange things in 
that manner — that the money went to those who wanted it least, 
and the dwellers in the towns, where the rates are far higher 
than they are in the country, have got no relief at all. That 
is Unionist finance. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will have a 
good surplus this year — I tell you that as a secret, because it is not 
yet announced — not as big as last year's, but it will be a good lump 
sum. What will be done with it ? "Will there be any relief to the 
taxpayers of this country ? Well, we shall see ; but I do not advise 
you to increase your expenditure in the anticipation of it. That is a 
hint I will give you. But what we do know is this — that out of it is 
to be a gift of half -a-mil lion of money to the Church. Their financial 
policy is always class legislation —legislation exclusively in t^he interest 
of the classes they favour. They have given two millions already to the 
land, and they are now going to give half- a million to the Church, and 
if it turns out that after two years' successive surpluses there is no 
relief to the general taxpayer of this country, I think that probably 
the country will come to the conclusion that it is time there was a 
change. Then there is the social legislation. This was to be a 
Government above all other things of social legislation. It was 
Mr Chamberlain's once valued, now despised, department of parochial 
legislation. They had a Truck Bill, and a remarkable thing I observe 
is that at the contested elections the first thing a Tory candidate does 
is to pledge himself to repeal the Tory Truck Act. There is the Con- 
ciliation Act, which I have mentioned already. We find to our 
surprise that the Tory party is down upon the author of the Con- 
ciliation Act in his first attempt to put it into operation. There was 
this Session what was called the Safety of Boilers Bill, a thing to which 
the working classes attach great importance. Mr. Jesse Collings, the 
great friend of the people, got up, dressed in a little brief authority, 
and made a speech against the Boilers Bill, and we beat him by a 
majority of about sixty, principally consisting of those of his own party. 
That is all I can really remember of the social legislation of this great 
majority. All this is sinking into the minds of the people of this 
country. There is a feeling of blank dismay and disappointment 
among their own supporters at these miserable performances following 
upon those reckless and bloated professions by which they won the 
last election. This great majority is being found out. All Governments 
— and I have had experience of some — in turn fall short of the 
expectations that were formed of them, but most Governments have a 
honeymoon when all is mutual love and admiration. But this Govern- 
menu has had no honeymoon at all. There has been no mutual love 
and admiration from the beginning. There has been no billing and 
cooing, the refrigeration is beginning too soon, and the country which 
has embraced them with ardour is tired of them already. Well, they 
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have had some painful domestic revelations. Lord Kimberley has 
referred to Walthamstow, Romford, Frome, and Halifax, and other 
places. I have seen some figures which show the results in fourteen 
constituencies which have been tested in by-elections, and these are 
all the constituencies which have been contested in by-elections, and also 
in 1892 and 1895. In 1892 in these fourteen constituencies there was 
a Liberal majority of 1,096 ; in 1895, in the reaction, there was a 
Conservative majority of 7,092, and in the by-elections since the last 
General Election there is a Liberal majority again of 1,072, having 
knocked down the Conservative majority and gone back again to the 
Liberal majority of 1892. I have spoken of the symptoms of the recovery 
of the Liberal party, and I think I have given you some evidence of it. 
Now, I have been amused to see that Mr, Balfour has ascribed these 
unfortunate miscarriages to the bigness of the Unionist majority to its 
over-grown size. He says, *' Oh, it is so much easier to manage a small 
majority.'' Well, if that is their complaint, it is one from which they 
are fast recovering. I cannot help wishing we had a little of their 
complaint. I think we could have made a better use of it. That 
is the history of the first year's performance of the great Unionist 
majority, a beggarly account of empty dishes ; and now we come to 
this year, and we have got the Education Bill number two. 

The Second Education Bill. 
I am not going to trouble you much with the particulars of that 
Bill, because it is the peculiarity of the Bill that it has no particulars 
at all, and it was framed with that particular purpose. It is a grant 
of public money from the pockets of the taxpayers of this country to 
private bodies without any reasonable conditions or provisions as to 
the proper application of that money. I undertake to say that that is 
an accurate description of the Education Bill. We have been 
endeavouring to put some particulars into the Bill. That they call 
obstruction. Now, the right of the House of Commons is to demand, 
and the duty of the Government is to give, full information upon the 
Bill to the House ; and how do they start the debate 1 The Bill is in 
charge of two gentlemen of great ability, but with the singular 
recommendation that they know nothing of the practical subject with 
which that Bill is dealing ; two gentlemen familiar with the Scotch 
system, which is a system of universal School Boards, but of the 
voluntary system in England they know nothing whatever. Nobody 
could have heard the speech of Mr. Balfour in which he opened that 
Bill without seeing that he was talking about a thing with which he 
had no acquaintance. We tried to get explanations, he gave us none, 
and the other night he said that he preferred the fluid method of 
dealing with the subject— the fluid method of treating the education 
of the people. It reminds me of what happened once, before I was in 
Parliament and when I was at the Parliamentary Bar, in a railway 
case. When you are making a new line you are called upon to 
deposit plans, and it is upon a certain datum line that the whole work 
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depends. I asked the eagineer what his datum liae was, and he said, 
*^ Oh, I have got a fluctuating datum line." I need not say that the 
Bill was thrown out, as a Bill dependent upon the fluid method ought 
to be thrown out. We have heard of a house built upon the sand, 
but to build the education of the country upon a fluid basis is a thing 
which was left, I think, for Mr. Balfour to discover. 

A Public and Parliamentary Scandal. 

The remarkable part of the matter is that upon the Government 
bench is sitting the man who does know all about it, the Vice-President 
of the Council on Education, but he has been closured from the 
very first, and he is not allowed to say a single word upon the 
subject. Why not ? I will tell you why. Because he does know 
all about it. Now, this thing has been treated as a joke, but it 
is past a joke. In my opinion it is a public and Parliamentary scandal. 
It is an insult to the House of Commons, and it is an outrage on the 
administrative system of this country. There are departments highly 
paid whose business it is to have a special knowledge of the several 
subjects intrusted to them. The taxpayers of this country pay large 
sums of money, and pay them well and wisely, in order that 
they may have, and Parliament may have, the best informa- 
tion available upon all matters in which the people of this country are 
interested. And what would you think if the Attorney-General was 
instructed to bring in a fluid Budget ? What would be said if the 
Secretary of State for India introduced the Navy Estimates or Mr. 
Jesse CoUings took charge of the Army ? 

The Closure. 
This Bill is drawn up in a manner which no man can understand, 
and it is put into the hands of people who cannot explain it, and then 
the Bill is forced through by closure. Now, I spoke last year upon 
the manner in which the Government had dealt with closure. I told 
them that they would ruin the Session by it, and they did ruin it. 
Closure is like dram drinking or morphia ; the more you indulge in it 
the less you can do without it. Last night was a shameful example. 
At 3 o'clock in the morning they insisted upon discussing whether 
these voluntary associations should be made compulsory associations, 
and they settled the id alter by closure. You can hardly settle such a 
thing as making a voluntary association compulsory except by closure. 
You cannot very well do it by argument. It is said that closure has 
been only applied to trivial amendments. That is not true. I will 
give you one example. Perhaps the most important question with 
regard to these schools is whether there shall or shall not be an element 
of popular control. The Government excluded that from their Bill ; 
it was necessary to have an instruction to admit the discussion. 
Speaker after speaker rose from the Tory benches to support our 
view of that subject, so much so that there was hardly room for 
us to get in. Mr. John Morley {Loud cheers) — I knew the mention 
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of his name would ^ive me time to breathe — moved the adjournment. 
I took the liberty to second it. I have not, I think, been intrusive, 
certainly not obstructive, on this Bill. But I should have liked to 
make some observations on that subject, and they closured me. (Cries 
of " Shame.'') Yes, I did not take it as a bad compliment to 
myself. I kne ^ they were not closuring me — they did not care what 
I said — they were closuring the men of their own party because 
they could not stand their opposition. They might have been 
compelled to make an amendment, and they had resolved to have no 
amendments, in order that there shall be no report stage, contrary to 
all the principles of fair legislation^ in accordance with which any 
Government that produces a Bill is always willing to discuss the par- 
ticulars of that Bill, and to accept amendments which certainly ought 
to arise, and do arise, in the discussion of such a Bill. I can only 
describe the treatment of this Bill by the Government as a system of 
brutalising the House of Commons, and it is such bad management 
too. That is not the way to get a Bill through the House of 
Commons. You cannot drive a high-spirited horse in this fashion ; 
you will only irritate it, and in time, you may depend upon it, it will 
give you a bad fall. We have some right to speak upon that subject. 
We were in a Government with a small majority. Our friend. Sir 
Henry Fowler, had the conduct of a Bill — a large Bill. They pre- 
tended it was unopposed. They did their best to defeat it, though 
they did not dare to divide against the second reading. And now let 
me just tell you about the way that Bill was treated. Sir Henry 
Fowler has been kind enough to give me this note : — the Bill occupied 
forty-seven sittings of the House of Commons ; thirty-four sittings 
were in Committee. The Opposition put down 1,025 amendments. 
The greater number of those were duplicates and out of order, but 
they moved 404. The 13th Clause, which simply related to charities, 
a subordinate clause — not the whole Bill, like the clause that we are 
now discussing — occupied six sittings. The 19th Clause, which related 
to the election of guardians, occupied seven sittings, and upon January 
9th, 1894, Mr. Balfour wrote a letter to the Times newspaper, so proud 
of his performance that he said : — **It was fought." these are his 
words, " It was fought line by line for seven days, and was finally de- 
bated and divided against as a whole." Now that is his boast of 
the way in which he treated that Bill, and the Government during 
these forty-seven days only moved the closure twice. Then there 
is the Bill I had something to do with — the Budget Bill. Well, 
that was a complicated Bill. It was a Bill, I suppose, as bitterly 
opposed as any Bill ever was in the House of Commons, and I passed 
that Bill through the House of Commons without employing the 
closure, and that is why that Bill stands and will stand. There is a 
feeling in the House of Commons, as there is a feeling everywhere 
amongst Englishmen, when a thing is fairly dealt with, or when it is 
not fairly dealt with ; when opponents have been heard, when their 
arguments have been considered, when amendments have been 
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accepted which are reasonable, why, then a measure of that kind, 
though opposed, is finally accepted, and does endure. This Education 
Bill has not been fairly dealt with and it will not endure. 

The Voluntary Associations. 

We have endeavoured to obtain securities that this money shall be 
properly spent. That has been refused. We sought some definition 
of these voluntary associations which, by closure have been made 
compulsory. We are told it is an experiment. What an experiment ! 
Conceive 500 necessitous ecclesiastics, suffering under an intolerable 
strain, raffling for ^600,000 ; yes and compelled to raffle whether they 
want to raffle or not. Why, it would be like going into a voluntary 
school and throwing a bag of sugar plums upon the floor, which 
would very much, I fancy, disturb the denominational teaching of 
the class. I wonder what will be the favourite text at these 
diocesan gatherings of voluntary associations. I do not think the 
text will be, " Silver and gold have I none." They say these voluntary 
associations are intended to advise the Education Department. No ; 
they are intended to coerce the Education Department. They 
are to be sectarian associations, but there are sects and sects in the 
Church of England. I suppose the majority will prevail, but the 
clerical majority, I regret to say, in the Church of England to-day is 
not friendly to the principles of the Reformation. We have asked 
whether there is to be a lay element there. We have endeavoured to 
secure it ; the Government have refused it. We are told this is to be 
an organization of the Church party. We know what the Church 
party is and what it means. It is a sacerdotal party. It is the 
domination of the priesthood, and it is to endow that, at their 
discretion, that ^600,000, unconditionally, of the taxpayers' money is 
to be given out of the surplus of this year. We have asked that there 
shall be security that the money shall be applied to educational 
purposes alone ; that has been refused. We have asked that 
subscriptions shall be maintained ; that has been refused. Are those 
trivial amendments which ought to be closured? No, we have 
persevered, and we shall persevere to the end because, whatever 
happens in the House of Commons, whatever majority there may be, 
we are determined that this Bill and its true character shall be 
understood by the people of this country, and the more they gag, and 
the more they closure, the more clear will the comprehension of the 
country be of the motive by which the Government are actuated. Then 
we are told it is all unnecessary. The thing is to be left to the 
discretion of the Department. Yet they will not allow the man of the 
Department who is to exercise that discretion to say a syllable as to 
how the discretion is to be exercised. Why, Sir John Gorst is the only 
lay figure in the whole of this clerical scheme. I wish him joy of the 
position. He might throw some light on the composition of this fluid 
he is to administer. Just see the danger of this absolute discretion — 
the removal of all satisfactory securities. They might give you some 
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chance of continuity of administration with Mr. Acland, or I may say 
that with Sir John Gorst you might look for a reasonable exercise 
of this uncontrolled discretion ; but Mr. Acland is not there, 
and I am not quite sure that Sir John Gorst will always be there. 
You might see in his place Lord Cranborne or his distinguished 
brother, exercising this uncontrolled discretion, the discretion of a 
gentleman who said the other day that he regarded subscriptions to 
voluntary schools as blackmail — a remark echoed with the highest 
approbation by that well-known friend of education, the Bishop of 
Chester. Well, the Education Bill of this year is more mischievous 
even than that of last year. It will bring distraction into the whole 
educational system of this country, which was working admirably, 
which has answered well not only for the Board schools but for the 
Voluntary schools ; and if the Government had only dealt fairly by 
both sets of schools together there would never have been any of the 
bad blood that has been bred. There never would have been any 
necessity for dealing with the House of Commons and for dealing with 
the Bill in the manner in which they have now been dealt with. 

The Cretan Question. 

And now, if I have not exhausted your patience, I will say some- 
thing upon the grave, the most grave situation of the foreign affairs of 
this country. We have asked for an explanation of the policy of the 
Government. Is there a higher right that belongs to the representa- 
tives of the people, whether it be in the House of Lords or in the 
House of Commons, than to ask the responsible Government of the 
country, who announce that they are going to take measures which 
amount to a declaration of war, to explain the policy which justifies the 
course they are about to pursue ? But when I asked, a few days ago, 
in the House of Commons, whether they would state to the House, as 
the Government of France has stated to their Chamber, the policy 
and the reasons upon which it was founded, Mr. Balfour, with contempt, 
said : — " We are not going to take an example from a foreign country 
like France." That was the answer he gave me amidst the loud 
applause of his supporters. Well, I asked on Monday night whether 
the Government, after the French statement, had any announcement 
to make. Mr. Balfour gave me an answer obviously in the form of a 
Cabinet decision, that important communications were going on be- 
tween the Powers, and that it would not be proper or possible to make 
a statement at that moment. We acquiesced. We were glad to hear that 
important communications were going on with the Powers, because we 
hoped and believed that they might lead to an amicable and peaceful 
solution ; but at the same moment my noble friend Lord Kimberley 
asked the same question in the House of Lords. Was he told that 
communications were going on? Not at all. He was told that the 
blockade of Crete had been declared ; and then this Government, that 
despised the notion of giving us the opportunity that was given in 
France of discussing this matter before the resort to arms was adopted, ^ 
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this Government actually stated to Lord Kimberley that if he wanted 
to know what the policy of the British Government was he must go 
and read the speech of the Minister of France. In my opinion no 
such disgraceful answer was ever before given by a British Minister to 
a British Parliament. It was a piece of cynical impertinence of which 
there is no example. In my opinion such an answer as that was an 
insult to Parliament. I hardly know the word to apply to a Govern- 
lueut who should give such an answer as that. As Lord Kimberley 
has said, the whole of the policy of the Government of France was 
founded on the particular circumstances of the French people, of 
French interests, of French alliances, with which we have nothing in 
common whatever ; and it is perfectly obvious from those speeches 
that the French people and the French Government did not love 
the policy, and that they would never have adopted it except on 
account of those overruling circumstances peculiar to their own 
country. To be put oflP, then, with no explanation of the proceedings 
upon which the English Government is entering, by a reference of that 
kind, is simply to deduce a policy at second hand. It was not even a 
policy at second hand, because as the policy of France was second hand 
also, so the p6licy of England was a policy at third hand, a policy worthy 
only of a third rate Power. And the English Parliament was expected 
to be satisfied with such an explanation as that. If we wanted to call 
it in question, what would be the form of the resolution ? I suppose it 
would be : — "That this House disapproves the policy of the British 
Government as expounded by M. Hanotaux and M. M^line." Fancy 
such a resolution as that on the journals of the British House of 
Commons. In my opinion such treatment as that of a subject so 
grave is humiliating to a nation, and it is abject in a British Minister. 

Lord Salisbury and the European Concert. 

This makes it necessary that we should consider what position it is 
that Lord Salisbury has occupied and does occupy in the concert of 
Europe. He gave us a pretty fair insight into it when he was obliged 
to explain his policy not in his own language, but referred us to the 
speeches of foreign ministers. This I will say, that I have never failed, 
nor has my friend Lord Kimberley nor any of the party, to give to the 
Government in oflBce fair play, aye, and more than fair play, in support 
of their action as the chosen representatives of the nation. That halcyon 
of peace, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, after the general 
election, proclaimed that all the elements of discord abroad would be 
immediately dispelled, and that at the voice of the Neptune of Downing- 
street there would be a great calm. Unfortunately since that period 
we have had nothing but a succession of hurricanes, and then the note 
was changed. He next said, " Oh yes, there are terrible storms, but 
the proof of a superb Foreign Minister is the grand way he gets 
out of them.'* But does he get out of them in a grand way ? That is the 
question. I have given credit always to Lord Salisbury when it 
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seemed that credit was due. (A Voice. — " That is not often.") Wait a 
minute. Where we have to condemn let us be just. I have never sought 
to weaken the hands of the Foreign Minister, to whatever party he 
belonged, when he was carrying out a policy which was worthy of the 
nation which he represented. In his dealings with America, in the 
arbitration treaty and the settlement of the quarrel about Venezuela, 
Lord Salisbury did well, and we applauded and we supported him in 
spite of the early errors in his management of the discussion. There he 
was acting alone, he was not acting under the dictation of foreign 
Powers. But then we were told that Lord Salisbury dominates the 
councils of Europe — that the concert waits upon his nod. What a 
fatal boast ! Was the decision of the concert of Europe by which 
Armenia was abandoned to its fate — when the Christians were sur- 
rendered to the assassins from whom we had pledged our word to defend 
them — was that a decision inspired by Lord Salisbury ? No, it was 
not. I do Lord Salisbury the justice to believe that he did what he 
could to avert this undying shame which has come upon Europe and 
to Great Britain. If the concert had forbidden those crimes, Armenia 
would have been saved. If the concert had blockaded Turkey as they 
are doing Crete those horrors at which, as Lord Salisbury said, the 
world turned pale, might have been averted. Lord Salisbury says, ** I 
could do nothing because the concert would not have it.'' But that is not 
dominating the council. Lord Salisbury has apologised for his failure 
by pleading his impotence, but you cannot rely upon your impotence 
and at the same time claim your predominance. If Lord Salisbury 
really did dominate and does dominate the councils of Europe there 
can be no language too strong to condemn his conduct. If he is to be 
excused it is on his own allegation that he could not help himself and 
that he is the victim of an irresistible mandate, and he must get some 
foreign minister to explain it for him. To my mind this nation has 
never been exposed to greater humiliation than when it finds itself 
chained and coerced, by the menace of wars in which it has no concern, 
to abstain from doing that which it is under the highest obligations of 
honour to do and is compelled to do the things which its conscience 
condemns. What a spectacle ! The Prime Minister of England sitting 
in the midst of the concert of Europe like the cat in the adage, ** letting 
I dare not wait upon I would.'* For Heaven's sake let the friends of 
Lord Salisbury acquit him of all responsibility for a policy which he 
does not pretend to defend, and let his supporters rely upon his im- 
potence and not brag of his predominant power. There was a moment 
in the concert of Europe when Lord Salisbury stood out last summer 
against the blockade of Crete ; he stood out and prevailed, and if he 
had stood out now he would have prevailed. Concerts of the Powers 
of Europe are numerous in the records of history. They may be good 
things or they may be bad things — that depends on the principles on 
which they are founded and the objects at which they aim. At the 
commencement of this century, after the great French war, there was 
a combination which was called by the title of the Holy Alliance. 
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The principles of the Holy Alliance were these — to maintain peace in 
Europe and the integrity of all the despotic thrones. That was the 
basis of the Holy Alliance. The then Tory Government of the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh declined to enter it or to have 
anything to do with it. That is exactly the principle which is put for- 
ward in the forefront of this concert. The Powers then talked of the 
Holy Alliance and the peace of Europe, but the real object was to 
guarantee despotism. 

The Integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

You have heard from the trained experience of my noble friend, 
who has for so many years served this country in responsible posi- 
tions, you have heard from him the opinion that he has formed, and 
which is shared by all his colleagues. I speak for them, too, and I 
am sure I speak for you all — that we have done with the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire ; that we will be parties to no policy which takes 
that principle for its basis. And yet that is the avowed basis of the 
present concert of Europe. What is it the French Minister, who is 
our only authority, says on that subject? I will quote you his words. 
He said : "It rests on two essential ideas: the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire is the principle, and the concert of the Powers is the means.' 
That is sufficiently distinct. He goes on : " This is why Europe in its 
wisdom refuses the annexation of Crete to Greece — it would be a 
breach of the Ottoman Empire." Lord Salisbury has sent us to 
Osesar and to Csesar we have gone. There is the exposition of the 
principle of the concert of Europe. I have no respect for the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and yet that is the preamble of 
the Note addressed by Great Britain and the rest of the Powers to 
Turkey the other day. In my opinion the pursuit of such an object 
is contrary to the convictions and to the conscience of the British 
nation. It is not an object for which we are prepared to use the 
forces of the Crown, either alone or at the bidding of any other 
Power. It was this principle of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
which was put forward in order to justify the betrayal of the 
Armenians, by which all the pledges which Europe had given, and 
England had given in particular, were falsified. Yes, which were 
falsified, because it was said it would be a breach of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, a breach far more to be honoured than the observ- 
ance. That is the first result of this basis of the concert. It is, as I have 
just read to you from the words of the French Minister, in the n^me 
of this same principle that the annexation of Crete to Greece has 
been prohibited under the threat of universal war. And by whom is 
it prohibited ? As Lord Elimberley has reminded you, by Russia, who 
took from Turkey more than half her European dominions and a 
great part of her Asiatic territory ; by Austria, who took Herzegovina 
and Bosnia ; by France, who took Tunis ; by Germany, who says she 
has no interest in the matter at all ; and by England, who possessed 
itself of Cyprus and Egypt. These are the Powers who, in the name 
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of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, have betrayed Armenia, and 
are about to blockade Crete. The whole thing is a pretence, as my 
noble friend has said. It is a pretence ; yes, it is hypocrisy ; 
it is a sham. No one believes it, no one desires it. They 
are not thinking of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire at 
all ; they are only thinking of what each of them will get 
out of its spoils. In my opinion, every breach of that integrity 
is so much gain for mankind. No one has condemned this 
policy more loudly than Lord Salisbury. He has said, and said 
truly, that the policy we have pursued for so many years was an error, 
a mischievous error, and that we have been putting money on the wrong 
horse. Well, I hope that form of wager will be pronounced to be 
internationally illegal. Who is going to war for the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire? Certainly not Great Britain. No Government 
that proposed it would survive for a day. If the Powers are so 
fearful of war, and so ardent for peace, why do not they keep 
the peace? It is so easy not to cut one another's throats. There- 
fore, why should we be told that if we do what we have undertaken 
to do for Armenia, if we rejoice that Greece has delivered Crete 
— why should we be told that the consequence of this is that 
all these great and peace-loving Powers will instantly set to work 
to kill one another. That is to me a proposition totally unin- 
telligible. On the 9th November, 1895, we thought it was all 
right. Lord Salisbury made a speech at the Guildhall, and declared 
that the concert of Europe was unanimous in its resolution to enforce 
reforms in Turkey. He invoked the judgment of Providence against 
the Sultan. Well, Providence, from Lord Salisbury's point of view, was 
not expected, I imagine, to guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Very much the reverse. He indicated coercive measures against 
Turkey, and we did believe Lord Salisbury had a potent and beneficial 
influence in the concert of Europe, and we applauded and supported him 
then. Then the whole thing was changed in 1896, and he declared his 
impotence, that he could do nothing because the concert would neither 
do nor allow anything to be done for Armenia. And Lord Salisbury 
said he submitted because he had to submit. I do not say he could have 
done otherwise in the circumstances in which he found himself. 
The integrity of the Ottoman Empire was too much for him then. 
Then came the case of Crete. After a brief remonstrance. Lord 
Salisbury found himself obliged to concur in a pottering scheme, 
framed on the integrity principle, which ignominiously failed, as it 
was sure to fail, because it was founded on the notion that Turkey 
could or would be reformed. The Sultan, whose integrity was 
guaranteed, laughed at the concert, and he laughs at them still. He 
le,ughs with impunity because they proclaim that if anyone meddles 
\5ith him they will wage an universal war. But if they had ever 
been as ready, as I said before, to blockade Turkey as they have been 
to blockade Crete^ they might have done something for the good of 
mankind ; but when it becomes a question of coercing the Turks, why 
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then they say, " God forbid ! We shall all go to war with one 
another." 

The Action of Greece. 

But while the six Ambassadors together at Constantinople and 
their representatives at Crete were fumbling and pottering and doing 
nothing there came in another Power — not a great Power, but a small 
Power, a brave Power, a free Power — which dared everything for the 
emancipation of its oppressed compatriots, and Greece has achieved 
the object she had in view, and has rescued the Cretan people from the 
heel of the Turk, and has dispensed, we hope for ever, with his 
integrity. And now it is Greece that is to be coerced, and the British 
Fleet, that Fleet of which we are all so justly proud, is to be an 
instrument in the coercion of Greece. Well, the Powers may destroy 
Greece. They have the might, Greece has the right, but her fame and 
her name and her work will endure. Mark this great difference 
between the case of Armenia and that of Greece. The case of Armenia 
was sad enough, but there at least we were only the passive and 
reluctant accomplices in the fate of that unhappy race. But here we 
are to be the active agents of a policy which is not ours. In the 
name of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire we are bidden to crush 
the champions of an oppressed people. Is it not time that we should 
take our stand ? What, we ask, what are to be the limits of our submis- 
sion and our co-operation in this anti-crusade? Are we to be ordered by 
other Powers to take arms and strike down any people who may endanger 
that precious treasure, the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ? If 
so we shall have enough to do. It will be an honourable task and one 
worthy of the British nation ! It is easy for us to speak, but it is for 
Greece in this crisis of her fate to decide what she is to do. We ought 
not to forestall her judgment. We ought to say and do nothing which 
shall imperil her safety and her fortune. In her last Note, as Lord 
Kimberley has reminded you, she complied with almost all the demands 
made upon her. She has suspended her claim for annexation and leaves 
that to the judgment ultimately of the Cretan people. She has 
consented to withdraw her fleet. She has offered to place her troops 
under the control of the Powers. To these offers of accommodation — 
these fair offers — no reply has been given. ( " Shame." ) I say it is a 
shame. They have not attempted to make terms with Greece. Per- 
haps no reply was permitted. That, I think, is very probable, and the 
only answer, as we heard in the House of Lords last night, to these 
proposals of Greece has been the declaration of blockade. We do not 
know what a day may bring forth, but we pray that this shame may 
yet be averted. It is Greece, and Greece alone, that has given freedom 
to Crete. But at least we can enter our protest in this great represen- 
tative gathering of the Liberal party, in the name of this great and 
free nation, against our being made the unwilling partners in a policy 
of which the sole practical outcome has been the fate of Armenia and 
the coercion of Greece. 
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Thanks to Sir W. Harcourt and Confidence in 
Liberal Principles, 

Dr. Spbnce Watson, President of the National Liberal Federation, 
moved : — 

** That this meeting heartily thanks Sir William Harcourt for his speech 
to-night, and for his great and long continued services to the Liberal party. 
The meeting believes that the class legislation of the present Government is 
opposed to the wishes of the majority of the electors and detrimental to the 
best interests of the country, and pledges irself to continued and unremitt- 
ing endeavour until, by political education and party organisation, the 
triumph of Liberal principles is again secured.'' 

He said that after the magnificent speech to which they had just listened, 
they could not but think of the splendid services which Sir William 
Harcourt had for such long years rendered to the Liberal party. In the 
great battles to which Sir William had referred, he himself had been the 
man who had gallantly led the Liberal party in the House of Commons. 
Nor could they forget how, day by day. Sir William had been 
engaged in probing to the very bottom the scandal in South Africa, by 
which it was seen that, in the lust of gold. Englishmen were destroying 
the greatest traditions of this country, and that the English nation who 
had paid so much for the emancipation of the slaves and the destruc- 
tion of slavery were to have it forced upon them again under the 
specious name of " forced labour." That night Sir William had gauged 
the feeling not only of the Liberal party, but of the entire British 
people. The question which stirred them was not a question of how many 
shells had been fired against a people struggling to be free, for one 
shell fired by a British ship was an intolerable and lasting shame. 
Their hearts were with gallant little Greece in her efforts on behalf of 
her own people and kindred. Aye, and Sir William Harcourt would 
voice in the House of Commons the determination of the English people 
that under no circumstances, whatever else might be done, could they 
give their sanction to one single British ship being used to bolster up 
the most accursed tyranny that the world had ever seen. 

Mr. Thomas Terrell, Q.C, said that for some months past he had 
felt the deep shame into which his country was plunged by the 
operation of their foreign policy abroad and of their ships in Crete, 
and now that the Liberal party had at last spoken out through the 
lips of Sir William Harcourt he believed that the Conservative party, 
who mast know that they were not much more, if at all, than half of 
the people of England, would not plunge us into actions of which we 
were all ashamed. To thank Sir William Harcourt for his speech was 
one of the very first duties —to thank him for having disentangled us 
from a policy which was a degradation to our country. 

The Earl op Crewe, in supporting the resolution, said he esteemed 
it a privilege to be associated with those who had spoken on it : more 
particularly did he consider it a privilege to be allowed to speak upon 
the first paragraph of the resolution, because those who, like their 
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chairman and himself, sat on those politically chilly benches in the 
House of Lords — in a position of isolation which might, or might not 
be splendid, but was undeniably dull — had no opportunity of watch- 
ing, except from a distance, the operation of Sir William Harcourt's 
leadership. There had been within living memory many leaders of 
parties in the House of Commons, men of different characters and 
diverse gifts, but where those men had succeeded in leadership it had 
been because they had been able to bring to bear upon difficult situa- 
tions the results of Parliamentary experience and the resource which 
can form a decision at a critical moment. And that was what they 
were able to say of Sir William Harcourt's leadership. He wondered 
whether the Government party could say so much of their leader ? It 
was perfectly true that the present Parliamentary methods of the 
Government did not give much scope for the finer niceties of 
leadership. Anybody, it was said, could govern in a state of siege, 
and anybody, he supposed, could lead the House of Commons through 
the closure. They might remember to have heard the story of the 
P»,oman Emperor who wished that the whole State had but one neck 
that he might cut off its head. That no doubt would have saved him 
much trouble in the drastic course of policy he pursued. Similarly, 
he supposed, Mr. Balfour wished that the whole Liberal party had but 
one voice that he might gag it. But Mr. Balfour might put on the 
gag in the House of Commons ; he might gag his own Minister of 
Education; hemight send his right hon. friend and his colleagues through 
the lobbies of the House of Commons to take an amount of exercise 
which he trusted was for the benefit of their health, though he 
doubted it ; and he might even take steps to deprive them of that 
necessary sustenance which exhausted nature demanded as evening 
closed ; but what Mr. Balfour could not do was to gag a meeting like 
this and he could not gag the whole country. This resolution alluded 
to the wishes of the majority of the electors. Former speakers had 
dealt with the by-elections, to which they attached so much import- 
ance. As a general rule too much importance should not be attached 
to by-elections, for, as everybody knew, in a business concern each 
year something had to be set aside for depreciation. But if that sort 
of depreciation went on long it would mean bankruptcy. First of all 
there was Romford, id every sense next door to a great victory. Then 
there was Walthamstow. The Tories had a majority of 2,300 at the 
last election, a good majority to ^' come and go " upon, and so it proved, 
only it was Mr. Woods who came and the Tory gentleman who had to 
go. In conclusion, he would say a word upon the foreign question, on 
which their hearts were so much fixed. They owed a great debt to 
Sir William Harcourt for the manner in which he had explained the 
situation, and made it clear that for England to form a part of such a 
European concert was not matter for pride, but for shame; it was 
scarcely compatible with the customary conduct of our Parliamentary 
system, and was likely to lead us, as it had done, into enterprises 
repugnant to the sense and feeling of the nation. The Powers, they 
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heard, had given autonomy to Crete, and the form in which they were 
giving it was by blockading the coasts of jOrete, so that it appeared to 
be autonomy tempered by starvation. Among the many services 
Sir WiUiam Harcourt had rendered his party, he doubted if he had 
rendered one greater than he had done by making the speech of that 
night. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried by acclamation. 

Sir William Harcourt, who rose amid renewed cheering to 
reply, said — Gentlemen, I only rise to say that the true reward of 
whatever eiertions a man is able to make in public life is such a 
reception as you have given me to-night. One's hope and desire is to 
make one's self as useful as far as one can in giving representation to 
what one believes to be the feeling of the country of which one is 
proud. If I have succeeded to-night in any small degree in that, as I 
hope from the reception you have given to the sentiments T have 
expressed I may not have failed, then indeed I shall have had a great 
reward. I have delayed you too long already, so that I will not say any 
more, except to call upon my friend Mr. Price to move a resolution. 

Vote of Thanks to Lord Klmberley. 

Mr. R. J. Price, M.P., moved the following resolution : — 

*' That this meeting expresses its heartiest thanks to the Earl of 
Kimberley for his conduct in the chair, and its high appreciation of his long 
and loyal devotion to Liberal principles." 

He said that they had had a magnificent meeting, they had had 
a magnificent speech, and it was a crowning point to their 
assembly that they had the foremost man of Norfolk in the 
chair. Lord Kimberley had done yeoman service, not only to the 
Liberal party, but to his country. He had served his country 
through a long life, for nearly fifty years, without fear and without 
reproach ; and when in this Jubilee year Her Majesty looked back on 
her long career, she would not remember any more faithful friend and 
servant than Lord Kimberley had been. In addition to having been 
a great Minister in departments he had been a great force in the 
House of Lords. His strong good sense, his knowledge, his honesty, 
made him powerful wherever he was. He had watched Lord 
Kimberley through a Bill which he conducted in the House of Lords 
when he himself was a member of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Balfour's way of conducting a Bill through the House of Commons 
was to know nothing about the subject. The Parish Councils 
Bill was conducted in the House of Commons by Mr. Fowler, 
who knew more about the subject than anyone else there, and in the 
House of Lords by Lord Kimberley, who knew more about the subject 
than anyone else there. Now they were going to ask Lord Kimberley 
to do them still further service. When the Education Bill came up 
to the Lords they wanted him to try and get from the Minister in 
charge of the Bill, whether it was Lord Salisbury^ or the Duke of 
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Devonshire, or Lord Harris, some explanations which in the Lower 
House had been denied. It had gone to their hearts to know that 
Lord Kimberley and Sir William Harcourt and all their colleagues 
were in sympathy with them on the subject of Greece and Crete. 

Mr. F. S. Stevbnson, M.P. (Eye division of Suffolk), in seconding 
the resolution in the absence of Mr. H. H. Cozens-Hardy, Q.C., M.P., 
said it was fitting on the occasion of that magnificent meeting — the 
interest and importance of which would extend far beyond the borders 
of Norwich and Norfolk — that a Suffolk Liberal yellow should unite 
with the Norfolk Liberal blue in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
Lord Kimberley for his conduct in the chair. They in Suffolk were 
perhaps rather envious of them in Norfolk having so grand a leader of 
Liberalism in the person of Lord Kimberley. They remembered 
that on every occasion during which in the course of his long Parlia- 
mentary career it had been his fate or his fortune to hold high office 
of trust under the Crown, be had exhibited in a signal degree 
unswerving devotion to duty, and a never-failing allegiance to true 
and enlightened Liberalism. Perhaps they ought especially to con- 
gratulate themselves that they had in the chair an Eastern Counties 
man on the occasion of one of the most important declarations which 
it had been within the power of the Liberal party to make for many 
years gone by. That night they were standing on the brink 
of peace and war, of coercion and no coercion, and he rejoiced 
to think that Lord Kimberley had pronounced himself in 
no hesitating terms against the effete and pernicious doctrine of the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. He also rejoiced 
that on the same occasion in the magnificent speech to which they had 
listened from the lips of Sir William Harcourt, he had not only 
denounced the maintenance of that integrity, but also denounced as 
one of the most shameful actions of which any nation could be guilty, 
the coercion either of the Cretans or their gallant liberators in 
Greece. He ventured to think that at this period in our history, at a 
time when every day is of the greatest importance, the people of this 
country would not be wanting in their duty, and would decline to 
admit as even a possibility that the people of this country, or for 
that matter the people of Prance, or of Italy, should be dragged at the 
heel either of the German Emperor or any other European despot. 
That magnificent meeting would with one accord declare that on no 
account should the forces of the Crown and the material forces at the 
disposal of this country be placed at the service of despotism, and 
that nothing whatever should be done to prevent the people of Crete 
from being able, if they were so minded, to declare who was to be their 
ruler, and what was to be their form of rule. Upon no ground what- 
ever would the people of this country tolerate that the Government 
of this country should use their material or moral or diplomatic in- 
fluences on the side of oppression and against the sacred cause of 
freedom. The hon. member then put the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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Lord Kimbbrley, who was received with an outburst of cheering 
on rising to respond, said he could only return his most sincere thanks 
for their kind reception, and if it was a satisfaction to a public man to 
be well-received on so great an occasion, it was a double satisfaction to 
him to be thus received by a Norfolk audience. He could assure them 
that whatever might have been his occupations elsewhere and the 
vicissitudes of his career, he would always look to Norfolk audiences, 
and would always lend them his services whenever an occasion might 
arise. 

The meeting then broke up. 



FIRST SESSION OF THE COUNCIL 

THURSDAY, MARCH 18th. 



The first Session of the Council was held in the Assembly Room of 
the Agricultural Hall, commencing at 10.45 a.m. Dr. Spence 
Watson occupied the chair. 

Her Majesty's Reign. 

The President (Dr. Spence Watson) opened the proceedings by 
proposing the following resolution : — 

**That this Council of the National Liberal Federation representing 
more than 700 Liberal Associations in England and Wales, respectfully 
tenders its congratulations to her Majesty the Queen on attaining this the 
sixtieth year of her reign ; gratefully recognises with loyal appreciation her 
constitutional practice, her ever ready sympathy, and the gracious influence 
of her personal example ; and earnestly hopes that she may long be spared to 
witness peace throughout her empire, and the continued progress of her 
people." 

He said the period since the Queen as a girl of eighteen ascended 
the throne was one of the most important in the history of England. 
It had witnessed a revolution in every department of life. In the 
department in which they were particularly interested, that of politics, 
power had passed from the few to the many, and the changes conse- 
quent on that passage had been great and far-reaching, going down 
in many instances to the very fabrics of society. Through all the 
Queen had shown herself a truly constitutional monarch. She had 
been wise, willing, and prudent. She had set a noble example of 
true womanhood. In the same period the Empire had enormously 
increased. That increase might be a matter of anxiety even more 
than of pride ; but she might be fairly proud of the fact that in 
every part of the Empire the excellence of her reign had been fully 
acknowledged. Perhaps what that Empire meant was best' explained 
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and most forcibly pictured in a few lines in the " May Day Ode," by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, which appeared in the Times on May 
1st, 1851, when the Queen was about to open the first great exhibi- 
tion at the Crystal Palace : — 

This morning, round thy Empire's shores, 
The winds of Austral winter sweep, 
And thousands lie in midnight sleep 
At rest to-day. 

O, awful is that crown of yours, 
Queen of innumerable realms, 
Sitting beneath the budding elms 
Of English May. 

The Queen had recognised this awe. She had fulfilled amply and 
successfully the duties and responsibilities of her great position. 

The resolution was then carried with great heartiness, the meet- 
ing rising and singing the National Anthem. 

Alterations in the Rules. 

Alderman W. Thompson (Kingston Division), on behalf of the 
Kingston Division of Surrey Liberal Council, moved: — "That the 
following alterations be made in the rules of the National Liberal 
Federation.*' — 

Rule 1.— Objects. 
To add the following clause : — 

**(4) To secure, by the most urgent and forcible representations to the Liberal 
leaders in Parliament, that such measures as are strongly supported by the whole 
party shall be pressed forward in preference to measures which, however sound and 
righteous in themselves, are mainly supported by only a section of the party." 

Rule 2. — Election of Officers. 
To read as follows : — 

" The officers of the Federation shall be a president and a treasurer, to be elected 
by means of voting papers sent to the delegates of the local associations, and to 
others entitled to attend the meetings of the Council not less than one month prior to 
the annual meeting of the general committee. Every association shall have the right to 
nominate one candidate for each office at least six weeks before the annual meeting 
of the General Committee. Each committee shall elect its own chairman at its first 
meeting." 

Rule 3.— Notice of Meeting. 
To delete paragraph 3 and insert : — 

"A meeting of the Council shall be held at least once in each year, and not less 
than fourteen days* notice thereof shall be sent direct to each delegate as well as to 
the federated associations." 

Rule 4. — Agenda to be Prepared by General Committee. 
To omit Clause 3 of paragraph 2 and insert : — 

**(3) To invite the federated associations, at least three months prior to the 
annual meeting of the General Committee, to send up resolutions to be placed upon 
the Agenda for discussion at the meeting. All such resolutions to be sent in at least 
one month prior to the annual meeting, and to be arranged and grouped according to 
subjects by the Executive Committee together with such other resolutions as the 
Committee may prepare. Precedence shall be given to such resolutions as are by 
general consent deemed to be of the first importance. Copies of the Agenda thus 
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prepared shall be sent to the local associations at least fourteen ,days before the 
Annual Meeting." 

Rule 4. — Meeting of General Committee. 
To delete paragraph 3 and insert : — 

"The General Committee shall meet at least once a year and due notice 
thereof shall be sent direct to each member." 

** If, in the opinion of the Executive Committee, the Council is too large a body- 
to thoroughly discuss all subjects submitted by the resolutions of the local associa- 
tions, then the General Committee shall do this work in such a manner as to secure 
full and free discussion of every resolution and amendment taken by them at will 
from the prepared agenda." 

Rule 4.— Nomination of Executive. 
Paragraph 4 to read as follows : — 

" Federated Associations desiring to nominate candidates for the Executive Com- 
mittee shall send in formal nominations to the Secretary of the Federation at least 
six weeks before the annual meeting of the General Committee." , 

Rule 5. — Election of Executive. 
To read as follows : — 

** The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the Federation with 
not more than thirty other members (Members ot Parliament being ineligible) to be 
elected by means of voting papers sent to the delegates of local associations, and to 
others entitled to attend the meetings of the Council." 

** All retiring members shall be eligible for re-election without special nomina- 
tion." 

Rule 6. 
To add the following : — 

"County Committees. — For the purpose of promoting Liberal Organisation 
in the respective counties the delegates to the Council from the local associations, 
t(^ether with the Liberal members and candidates in each administrative county, 
shall form a County Committee, to be summoned to a meeting at the county town or 
other centre at least once a year by the Executive Committee of the Federation." 

"These county committees shall deal mainly with the position of Liberal 
organisation in the various Parliamentary divisions of the County, but shall also 
endeavour to provide a bond of connection and common basis of action for Liberals 
in matters affecting the county at large." 

General Resolution. 
" That the Executive Committee be, and are hereby requested to bring the word- 
ing of the rules, where necessary, into harmony with the foregoing alterations." 

Mr. Thompson, in moving these resolutions en blocy said that time 
after time, at meetings such as that, urgent representations had been 
made in favour of such questions as electoral reform, one man one 
vote, and so on, but these matters had in the past been treated as 
mere pious opinions, to be relegated to the back staircase when there 
was any fad going supported by some militant section of the party. 
The things on which the party was united should take precedence of 
fads. Unless this fJrinciple were embodied in the rules and carried 
into practice, the Liberal party would go on worse than before. They 
were beaten at the last election because they did not say to people 
promoting sectional objects : " What you propose is founded on good 
principles, but first let us have all the things which Liberals are 
united upon. Only that way can we win." He also insisted that 
every delegate should have the right to vote for the election of the 
officers of the Federation, and of the Executive Committee, by means 
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of voting papers sent to all those entitled to attend the meetings of 
the Federation. At present some 200 people met at some place in 
the north or the south, and that small body elected the Executive 
Committee, which had to control the destinies of the Liberal 
party. The principle now suggested was, he submitted, a 
sound democratic principle. Let them not be humbugged, but 
stand to their principles and support popular representation. Take 
control from the hands of the few and place it in the hands of 
the many. Instead of putting power in the hands of 200 people, put 
the power in the hands of the delegates of the associations. He might 
be told that all this was tinkering with the machinery, but he had 
often heard that expression before, though not from Liberal lips, and 
if their organisation was not to be broken down they must tinker 
with the machinery. Their organisation needed to be much more 
decentralised than it was. They now had an opportunity to make the 
federation democratic, but if they would not do so, don't let them go 
about the country and talk about one man and one vote and popular repre- 
sentation, which their leaders, without consulting them, dropped into 
the background. If the truth was not palatable let them argue it out 
and smash his statements, but they ought not be afraid of the truth. 
It was their duty at such meetings to give expression to the feelings 
and opinions of the associations. The Executive Committee had pre- 
judged the resolutions, he was sorry to say, and decided to oppose them 
without hearing the discussion. Answering cries of dissent, the 
speaker said the whole thing was wirepuUed from the top. There was 
a large body of opinion behind these resolutions, and the Liberal party 
must put popular representation, one man one vote, and registration 
reform into the forefront, or the party would be floundering into bigger 
messes than it had got into in the past. 

Councillor A. Garratt (Kingston) seconded the proposals of the 
Kingston Association, which he declared would give the Federation a 
thoroughly sound system of government. 

Professor J. Massie, on behalf of the Oxford Liberal Association, 
submitted, as an amendment : — 

** That considering the fact that a large amount of time was spent by the 
Council last year in discussing and altering the rules of the Federation, and 
that the rules then so largely altered have not yet been tested in practical 
operation, this (Oxford) executive is of opinion that it is premature and 
undesirable to discuss further alterations in the rules such as those proposed 
by the Kingston Association and trusts that the Council will this year devote 
its time to the consideration of the more important subjects of foreign and 
domestic policy, more particularly the question of Cretan freedom, national 
education and registration and electoral reform." 

The country, he said, was waiting to see whether the Liberal party 
was united on the questions named at the end of his amendment, and 
he suggested that the alterations submitted in the resolutions were 
not improvements^ but simply changes, the consideration of which 
ought not to stand in the way of the greater issue. 
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Mr. George Salisbury (East Dorset), seconded the amendment 
and contended that the agenda showed that the rules of the Federation 
were practically eflTective. 

Mr. George Markham (East St. Pancras), in supporting the resolu- 
tion, said Labour men wanted to work with the Liberal party. They knew 
they could only work out their own salvation by the aid of the Liberal 
party, which, however, had to some extent got out of touch with the 
Labour party. This could be done by improving the organisation on 
the lines proposed by the Kington Association. 

Mr. T. p. Rxtzema (Blackburn) suggested that the question of 
further alterations in the rules should be referred back to the Committee 
for consideration. 

Mr. 0. P. Allen (Stroud) stated that on the question of the 
reform of the Executive Committee, he had felt it his duty to resign 
his seat on that Committee. 

Mb. a. C. Morton, in supporting the resolution, said they had met 
to see how they could best help the Liberal party. As long as the 
Liberal party applied themselves to one or two great questions, they 
were prior to 1886 successful. But since 1892 the Liberal party in the 
country had been practically brought to ruin. (" Nonsense ") What 
was the use of crying "nonsense,'' when there was 150 majority 
against them in Parliament. They were ruined by a long programme 
being forced upon the leaders. The resolutions submitted were friendly 
to the Liberal cause and to the Federation, for they asked that in the 
future the Federation should be asked to consider one or two principal 
questions, and try and force them and no more on the party in 
Parliament. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel (Hon. Secretary of the Home Counties 
Division of the National Liberal Federation) said that now the question 
had come to the front it was of supreme importance that it should be 
threshed out. At the same time he thought the Kingston Liberal 
Association had not quite hit the nail on the head. Most of the 
resolutions seemed to be either impracticable or, as Professor Massie 
had said, of the nature of resolutions and not rules at all. He did 
not think it would be a good thing to elect the committee by proxy. 
By such a method the best-known men would be placed at the top of 
the poll, and not the men who were best fitted to represent the 
country. At the same time it was apparent that there was a certain 
desire for change in the ranks of the party, and it was desirable that 
the Executive Committee should consider whether it was not possible 
to make that assembly the real Parliament of the Liberal party. 
There were three ways in which that could be achieved. One was that 
there should be subordinate federations, which would discuss in pro- 
vincial assemblies the various resolutions, and, after sifting them, send 
them up to the General Council. A second proposal was that they 
should do as the Trade Union Congn ss did, and sit a week for the 
discussion of the various questions in which they were interested ; 
and the third proposal was that that assembly should, by some means, 
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be split up into committees for the discussion of the various groups 
of questions that went to the formation of the programme of the party. 
He suggested, in view of these proposals, the adoption of Professor 
Massie's amendment, with the following rider.: — 

'* But that the Executive Committee be requested to consider in what 
manner the resolutions of the local associations can be best discussed at the 
annual meeting, and to report thereon.'' 
He moved accordingly. 

Councillor W. A. Baker (Cheltenham) seconded the rider. 

Mr. J. H. LiNPORTH (Leeds) said he supported the rider, because he 
believed there was a feeling throughout the country that the Federated 
Associations had not so much opportunity as they ought to have to 
bring matters before these gatherings. 

With the consent of his seconder Professor Massie accepted the 
rider proposed by Mr. Samuel. The amendment and rider were then put, 
and a large majority voted in favour of them, but before they had been 
put as a substantive resolution Mr. R. Llewellyn Jones (Rhyl) said 
he wished to propose a further amendment. He said he wished to 
leave out Professor Massie's amendment altogether and to alter the 
rider so as to read as follows : — 

"That this Council respectfully urges the Executive Committee to take 
the amendments proposed by the Kingston Division of Surrey Liberal Associa- 
tion into careful consideration durins; the next twelve months, and report 
thereon at the next annual meeting." 

He moved accordingly. This was seconded by Mr. C. Goddard Clark 
(Peck ham), and on being put to the meeting was carried. On its 
being put as a substantive resolution, it was adopted with only two 
or three dissentients. 

The Chairman said that, in accordance with a promise he had made 
to Mr. Allen, he should explain, with regard to the matter dealt with 
in the next motion that was to be submitted, that the Executive Com- 
mittee was not unanimous. Mr. Allen himself took a strong view in 
opposition to that of the majority of the committee, and retired from 
the committee. 

Alderman R. Winfrey, on behalf of the Spalding Division of 
Lincolnshire Liberal Council then submitted the motion referred 
to, as follows : — 

*'Rule5. xVfter the words *tobe elected by,* to leave out the words, 
* General Committee at its first meeting in each year,' and to insert * by the 
Council at its annual meeting,' and that part of rule 4*8hould be adapted 
accordingly." 

His proposal, he said, was that the Executive Committee should be 
elected by the vote of the annual assembly and not by the General 
Committee at its meeting in January. 

Mr. F. R. Bell (South-west Norfolk) seconded. 

Professor Massie strongly opposed the motion, on the ground 
that if the change was made the Federation would be placed on a less 
truly democratic basis than it was at present. The General Council, 
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he held, although it was larger, was less evenly representative of all 
parts of the country than in practice the General Committee turned 
out to be. One great danger, if the change were made, was that the 
district in which the Federation met would probably be undulj 
favoured. Norfolk was represented to-day by a larger number of 
delegates than Lancashire ; that was to say, a population of 500,000 
was represented by a larger number of delegates than a population of 
three and a half miUions. That was very nice for Norfolk, but if 
next year's meeting took place in Lancashire, where would Norfolk be ? 
Councillor A. Garratt (Kingston) moved as an amendment, and 
Alderman W. Thompson (Kingston) seconded : — 

"That Alderman Winfrey's resolution be referred to the Executive 
Committee with the Kingston division resolutions." 

The discussion was continued amidst cries of " Vote,'* and on the vote 
being taken, the amendment was adopted, 201 voting for it and 173 
.against. 

On being put as a substantive resolution the amendment was 
carried without a division. 

The Adoption of the Report. 

Thb President (Dr. Spence Watson) then moved : — 
'* That the Report and Statement of Accounts be received and 
adopted." 

Referring to the discussion on the Rules which had just taken 
place, Dr. Watson said that no one could endorse the attack made 
on the Tjiberal agents, for those who knew them and their labours 
were aware that in critical times they had proved themselves firm 
to principle when great pecuniary advantages were offered them to 
split from the Liberal party. Then as to the Executive Committee, 
who had been spoken of in terms of severity as if they were paid 
servants making a great thing out of it and betraying their trust, they 
were old and tried Liberals from all parts of the country, men who 
gave their time and money willingly in the cause of the Federation, 
seeking not to assume a mastership, but to carry out its will. In 
moving the adoption of the report and statement of the accounts the 
President referred to the work which had been done during the past 
year and to the danger of a reactionary Tory majority in the hands 
of a Government powerful for evil but powerless for good. Every 
movement in home and foreign affairs was reactionary. They were 
continuing the degradation of politics begun by Benjamin Disraeli, 
fostered by the Primrose League, and only gaining the victory at the 
General Election by general indulgence in false arguments and 
fictitious promises. He spoke of the resignation of Lord Rosebery, 
but would not discuss the wisdom of the course the noble lord 
thought it right to pursue. They all recognised his high and chivalrous 
character in his withdrawal from the leadership in the hope of pro- 
moting the unity of the party. Unity was what they should all aim 
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at in the time of counsel, frank out-spokenness, as much difference as 
any one could desire, but differing as friends really seeking to agree ; 
and absolute unity when they had to go into action. They would 
never forget the eloquent voice which had so often cheered and coun- 
selled them. They knew that Lord Rosebery was Liberal to the back- 
bone, and that his great talents would not be lost to the party or to 
the country. Perhaps the most important work done during the year 
lay in the conferences upon organisation which had been held in several 
districts. That was quiet, unobtrusive, but systematic work, re- 
markable for the business-like determination shown, the action sub- 
sequently taken, and the cordial co-operation of all classes. They 
gladly acknowledged the leading parts which had been taken in the 
matter by the Liberal Central and the Whips, and the signal services 
of many Liberal peers. This work would go on; nothing was of 
greater importance than the strengthening of local organisations 
which were living, and reviving those which were dead. Referring to 
the criticisms to which the Federation had been subjected, he said that 
their resolutions as passed were the deliberate expressions of the will 
of the vast majority of the party. They never went back upon them. 
They only gave up questions which they took up when their advocacy 
had made them become law. Take Home Rule for Ireland ! That 
question was said to be in the background. But they could not go 
back on Home Rule for Ireland. They had, with John Morley, nailed 
it to the mast. But with 140 majority against them they could not 
expect to carry many reforms. There was much, nevertheless, they 
could do ; they could oppose reaction in every shape, and they could 
get ready for the good time, when it came. They could get a clear 
and precise view of what they really meant, and would fight for, in any 
electoral and registration reforms. Within the next two or three months 
a conference of the Liberal party would be called to take those 
questions into minute and careful consideration. They included so much 
— the possibility of all men always having the power to exercise their 
right to vote, the possibility of having clean elections, the possibility 
of each constituency getting the member whom it really wanted, even 
though he be a poor man. These were not small matters. They were 
not insignificant, they were not mere questions of machinery. 
Everyone felt their paramount importance, and knew that they and 
their corollary, the supremacy of the House of Commons, underlay 
the possibility of every great reform. And in these times of waiting 
they could attend to political education. They had a grand Liberal 
Publication Department. The man who did not read the Liberal 
Maoazine ought to be disfranchised. Let their political education 
be simple, thorough, and general. Let all men have the chance of 
understanding for themselves the true meaning of every question 
before the country. Let the young men who were coming on the 
register have a chance of knowing how the franchise was won for 
them. Political life was like our English weather, full of discourage- 
ment, but with hope constantly prevailing. Hope ? — yes, and more 
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than hope. There were signs that the Tory day was drawiog towards 
night. What were these by-elections, with their victories and 
increased Liberal majorities, but the certain indications that, when the 
dark Tory night was over and gone, the dawn would be that of the bright 
and heart-gladdening day of the triumph of the grand old Liberal 
cause. If they would only be true to their great traditions, if they 
would only follow their principles wherever they might lead, if they 
stood firm and united now and in the future as they had done in the 
past against privilege and class, and for and with the people, that 
dawn would not be long delayed. 

Mr. B.. J. Price, M.P.. formally seconded, and the resolution was 
carried unanimously. 



SECOND SESSION OF THE COUNCIL 

THURSDAY, MARCH 18th. 



The Second Session of the Council was held in the Assembly Room 
of the Agricultural Hall, commencing at 2.45 p.m. Dr. Spence 
Watson again occupied the chair. 



Election of Officers. 

Sir John T. Brunnbr, Bart., M.P., moved, Mr. E. J. C. Morton, 
M.P., seconded, and Lord Battersea supported the re-election of Dr. 
Robert Spence Watson as President, and Mr. Alderman W. H. Hart, 
J.P., as Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

Lord Battersea, in his speech, said that during the morning he 
heard hints that " One man. One vote,'* etc., had been dropped into the 
waste paper basket of the Liberal party. No, these principles had 
received the assent of the greatest Liberal leader of our century, Mr. 
Gladstone, and were not to be placed in the Liberal waste paper 
basket. They put into that waste paper basket the skeletons of Bills 
and measures which were not suited to the requirements of an 
advancing age ; skeleton Bills like that of the Education Bill, which 
were only fit for that basket. They were still maintaining and ever 
would maintain the doctrine not only of one man one vote, but also 
of registration reform, which not many years ago at Newcastle filled 
up the cup perhaps a little too full, but in his humble opinion they 
must leave the order in which these questions were to be taken to the 
accredited leaders of the Liberal party. One thing above all others 
was proved on the previous night, and that was that whatever 
their opponents might say, or whatever might be the opinion 
of a certain small minority of the Liberal party, the great 
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majority of that party were determined to accept Sir William 
Harcourt as their leader. Speaking, not as a member of 
the Executive, and however non- representative, if he could gauge the 
opinion and the voice and the heart of the people of this district, it 
was that they wanted an individual to whom they could look in the 
future as their leader. He maintained that the pronouncement of 
the previous evening in the speech of Sir William Harcourt raised 
him above all party clamour and differences of opinion, and placed 
him, so long as he chose to occupy that splendid position, not only 
as a leader in the House of Commons, but also the leader of the 
Liberal party of this country. Another great and important lesson 
they learned last night was that the Liberal party had sundered 
itself for ever from the policy of bolstering up the so-called integrity 
of the Turkish Empire. Having chosen their leader, having cut 
themselves adrift from the selfish interests in the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, having separated themselves from the charge of con- 
spiracy with the Butcher of Armenia, the next thing for them to do 
was to choose a man who, as a Radical and a democrat, would, to 
the best of his ability, lead the interests of the Liberal party in 
the country — interests in support of which Dr. Spence Watson had 
worked for a quarter of a century. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously and with great 
heartiness, and Dr. Spbnce Watson, in reply, said that he and 
Mr. Hart had no interest whatever to serve but that of the Liberal 
party, and they were proud and thankful to be allowed to do it. 

Adherence to Liberal Principles. 

Mr. H. Broadhurst, M.P., moved the following resolution : — 
** That this Council re-affirms its adherence to the principles for which 
the Federation has always contended, and records its belief that the reac- 
tionary class legislation of the present Government, as shown in its two 
Education Bills and in the Rating Act ot last Session, is opposed to the 
wishes of the majority of the electorate, and hostile to the best interest of 
the country. 

"The Council pledges itself to constant and earnest eflEbrt until, by 
education in Liberal principles, and by the organisation of Liberal forces in 
the constituencies, the triumph of the party is again secured." 

Personally he stood by all the recognised programme of the Liberal 
party associated in the past with its name. The Education Bill of 
last year was of no further interest, only it was in many respects 
more liberal than that now before Parliament, than which no 
measure more detrimental to true education, liberty of conscience 
and equality had been introduced since he had been a member. Those 
in the House who had been fighting this measure had been severely 
handicapped in not obtaining that amount of attention to which they 
were entitled in consequence of the great crisis in foreign affairs. 
Had there been no other question before the public than that of the 
Education Bill the nation would have been almost in arms against 
this iniquitous measure. It was to vote £620,000 a year to the 
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management and disposal mainly of the clergy of the Church of 
England. Capitalised this would represent £30,000,000. That would 
be apportioned to what was called association control. On those 
associations would be no representation of parents, teachers, tax- 
payers, or Nonconformists. In many, children of Nonconformists 
would be taught by means of this money that the religion of their 
parents was a sin against God. They used to boast about the repeal 
of the Test Acts. They were now re-enacting them in another form 
by means of this Bill. They had been thinking they were making 
progress, and were disestablishing these ecclesiastical exclusions. 
Nothing of the kind. They were strengthening, buttressing, building 
up, " endowing and making " the Church supreme to a degree 
it had never been before, and that under household suffrage. This 
was a monstrous state of things. On Wednesday the house discussed 
an amendment proposing that the accounts of these schools to be 
endowed with public money should be submitted to a public auditor. 
Not a bit of it. The Government would not listen to, but laughed at 
the suggestion, and offered no substantial argument against the pro- 
posal, which they simply voted down by brute force. Every local body 
dealing with public money was subjected to the audit of the Govern- 
ment auditor, but the associations of clergy and squires spending 
public money were to be exempt from an efficient, satisfactory, and 
public examination of how they had spent such money. When Non- 
conformists and Liberal Churchmen realised the enormous injustice 
done to the people by this Act, there would be a reaction, and he 
hoped the result would be a strong Liberal Government to sweep away 
all sectarianism from education, and to put all public schools under 
public control in the interests not only of the religious section of the 
community but of the education of the nation. He was proud to hear 
the speech of Sir William Harcourt last night, and it was well that it 
was delivered in the county which gave England its greatest admiral, 
who if he had been in command of the Mediterranean fleet three weeks 
ago would have turned his blind eye to the order to use our magnifi- 
cent fleet for the throwing of shells into the midst of a defenceless 
people, though "prodded" on from behind by eccentric and unreliable 
young European emperors. He hoped the country had not sunk so 
low, and that it would not submit to be the vassal of those states, 
doing the dirty work they were ashamed to perform. He appealed to 
every man and woman who loved equality and justice, on returning to 
their spheres of action, to call attention to this iniquitous Education 
Bill. 

Mr. Thomas Terrell, Q.C, in seconding, said that Sir William 
Harcourt had not suffered from the disease which afflicted the Liberal 
party. He had been staunch and true and straight throughout the 
whole crisis. It was now for the Liberal Party to enquire what caused 
its disease, and how it was to prevent any recurrence of that disease. 
At the time Lord Rosebery was appointed, he undoubtedly would 
have voted for him, but he must say that he had reason to think that 
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Lord Rosebery should not have been elected to the leadership without 
the voice of the r^tnk-4md-41e-o£ the party being hearda_ It was not ^^ 
any fault of his, any sin that he had committed, oTlSiy error that he 
made, that he was appointed in a way that was undemocratic and 
unsuited to the sentiments of the Liberal party. On the previous day 
they proclaimed their leader. There was no doubt of the position he 
occupied now in the counsels of the Empire, and of the Liberal party 
itself. So far, they had remedied one great defect which led to their 
defeat in 1895 ; but whilst they had put the leadership right they must 
take care to put themselves right. The discussion, which had occu- 
pied nearly the whole of the morning, showed the uneasy unrest which 
existed in the constituencies of this country as to the settlement of the 
policy which they ought to adopt. There was a feeling that they were 
not crystallised, and there was a sentiment that they were not 
sufficiently democratic. There was an idea that these things should 
be remedied. Whatever the policy of the Liberal party it must come 
from the people ; it was the people who felt the requirements, and it 
was for the leaders to carry out those requirements. In the last 
Parliament the rank-and-file usurped the province of their leaders, and 
everyone of them who felt a grievance proclaimed it, and pressed it, 
and there were diflFerent ideas as to what the rate of progress should 
be on public questions. They tried to drive their leaders in the 
direction in which the people of the party thought that they ought to be 
driven. They had a right to tell their members what they wanted, 
but if they bound their leaders they must take from them the word of 
command and the order of the progress. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Education Question. 

Mr. Ellis J. Griffith, M.P., moved the following resolution : — 
^'That this Council emphatically condemns the Education policy of the 
Government, whereby fresh grants of public money are to be given to the 
Denominational schools alone, no provision being made for the Board 
schools of the country, which are maintained at the expense of the rate- 
payers. The Council further records its conviction that the public, who 
provide more than three-fourths of the money required for carrying on these 
Denominational schools ought to have an adequate share in their manage- 
ment, and that any measure dealing with public Elementary Education 
ought to secure, beyond all question, that further grants of public money to 
Denominational schools shall be expended only in promoting their efficiency 
and in raising their standard of education and not in relieving the sub- 
scribers of their existing financial obligations. The Council also strongly 
objects to the proposal to hand over lump sums from the Exchequer to 
clerical associations for distribution, practically at their discretion, among the 
schools subject to their control. The Council further records its emphatic 
opinion that the demands of the teachers in Denominational schools for relief 
from compulsory extraneous duties, and for reasonable security against 
capricious dismissal, ought to be granted.'' 

He said it was one of the ironies of recent politics that legislation 
upon education and other subjects should have been left to the tender 
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mercies of the stupid party. He did not blame Providence for that ; 
he blamed the parsons, who were making up for lost time in the past 
by trying more and more to prey — upon the British taxpayer. With 
Mr. Broadhurst he besought them not to let the incompetence of the 
Government abroad blind their eyes to the injustice of the Govern- 
ment at home. The policy of the Government in respect of education 
was going from bad to worse. The late and unlamented Bill of last 
Session had been followed up by a worse one this Session. The present 
Bill did three things — (1) it relieved all Voluntary schools from the 
payment of rates ; (2) it abolished the seventeen and sixpenny limit 
— that was to say, in future public money would be paid to the Volun- 
tary schools, irrespective of local subscriptions ; and (3) it paid not 
£620,000, but 5s a head for every child in Voluntary schools. It 
might be thought that the total amount could be ascertained by 
finding the number of children in those schools ; but no, the 5s. grant 
applied to children not now in existence. It was hoped by 
this Bill to crush the School Boards in many districts, and 
to increase the number of Voluntary schools. What were the 
merits of this Bill? That was a short subject to deal with. The 
merits of the Bill were its fluidity and its elasticity. This was 
only a classical and philosophical euphemism for shiftiness and unre- 
liability. The fluid method was a way of getting a solid vote for 
the Conservative candidate. The educational policy of the Govern- 
ment was a milk and water policy — yes, milk for the parsons and water 
for the Board schools. Not only that, but milk in the cup ready to 
put to the ecclesiastical lips, and the water in the vast rushing stream 
of Ministerial promises to be redeemed in the distant future. It was 
not known what were necessitous schools The answer of the 
Government was, schools which receive money under the Bill. When 
it was asked what schools are they, the reply was, necessitous schools. 
This Bill was tainted in origin, unscrupulously forced through the 
House of Commons, and its results were likely to be injurious to the 
best interests of education. He trusted that as Liberals they were 
determined when the opportunity comes to reverse this reactionary 
policy, and put the education of the children of this country in com- 
petent and responsible hands. 

Mr. Georgb White (President of the Norwich Liberal Associa- 
tion) said, in seconding, he did so with honest indignation that in this, 
almost the last year of the nineteenth century, they had to stand 
shoulder to shoulder to prevent the greatest reaction and retro- 
gression in regard to educational matters. Whilst Liberals had 
done their utmost to promote the education of the people, they had 
been hindered by the clerical element, and mainly by the National 
Church, They were not making that progress in education that our 
population demanded, and which the Liberal party was anxious to 
give. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, so long as 
the State Church existed, they would have this hindrance to a national 
system of education. As a party they had to put this question in the 
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forefront of their programme so that they might secure for the people 
equal right to that education which other classes had loug since 
obtained, and which Liberals had been struggling for for the past 
generation — for which, as a party, they would continue to struggle 
until they had a complete system of national education in: their midst. 
Mr. J. H.YoxALL, M.P., who supported the resolution, said as to the 
Bill's origin at least one London clergyman believed it was a direct in- 
spiration from on high, because on the eve of the Session he prayed in 
public that the Government might be so guided as to give aid to Volun- 
tary schools and not to Board schools. But they might be justified in 
doubting this celestial inspiration, because it did not even come from the 
Church House — which, of course, was half-way to Heaven — inasmuch 
as the bishops and clergy had proposed a grant of 6s. per child all 
round. But Lord Cran borne said it would be an absurd result to 
give a 5s. grant all round, and so the policy of the viscount triumphed 
over that of the bishops, and the inspiration of the Bill was not from 
Heaven but from Hatfield. This was only one indication of many 
that the Cabinet and the Unionist party took their orders from the 
firm of Salisbury, Sons, and Nephew. They were living again in 
the days of personal rule ; Tory democracy had brought about lordly 
autocracy. ' The Cecils in the latter days of Victoria were as powerful as 
the Cecils in the days of Queen Bess. In preventing the alteration 
of a single comma of the Bill, the Government were taking the surest 
means of bringing the system to a full stop. When the Bill became an 
Act there would be diocesan associations for inspection in religious 
knowledge in Church of England schools sending their emissaries into the 
Voluntary schools once or twice a year for a formal rigid examination^ 
the spirit and manner of which were fatal to true education. For 
days and weeks before the examination the children of the schools 
would be ground up by teachers in words and phrases in the letter and 
not in the spirit of Holy Writ. That cost money, and under the present 
system that could not be thrown upon the day school fund where the 
17s. 6d. limit applied, but when that limit was taken away the cost of 
diocesan inspection in religious knowledge would be cast wholly upon 
the funds of the day school, and there would be contributions from the 
State grant towards them. This would be done under the veil of an 
association of schools. The councils would be diocesan, synodic, and 
parsonic, and he much mistook the temper of the people if they would 
sit down under that kind of thing. The effect of existing associations 
had been to hurry and whip on the children in schools to earn more 
grant, and to make the lives o£ teachers more miserable. Nothing 
could be done to give them security, for under the associations they 
would be worse off than ever. There had been proposals to adopt 
the Scotch system, whereby the teacher might not be dismissed except 
by the vote of two-thirds of the managers. In many schools the 
managers were one man, the clergyman, and what two-thirds of a 
clergyman was he did not know, unless it was his " better half." The 
experience of the teacher was that he could often get on with the 
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clergyman but not with his wife. The clergyman was often managed 
by his wife, and the wife sometimes by her daughter ; so that it was 
said to be a case of a rector, a director, and a mis-director. Teachers 
were dismissed because they would or would not play the organ. 
A teacher was dismissed because he made love to the manager's 
daughter, and in another case because he would not make love to the 
manager's daughter. Whatever was done to degrade the teacher was 
degrading to the school. In the long run the effect of the Bill would 
be to damage the cause it sought to serve. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Eastern Question. 

Mr. James Stuart (Chairman of Committee of the Hull and 
District Liberal Federation) moved the following resolution : — 

" That this Council deeply sympathises with the people of Crete in their 
heroic struggle to free themselves from Turkish tyranny ; it expresses its 
warmest admiration of the spirit and gallantry with which the Greek nation, 
putting to shame the tardiness and impotence of the great European Powers, 
has brought the aspirations of its kinsmen within sight of realisation ; and 
demands that the people of Crete shall themselves decide their own national 
destiny. The Council is further of opinion that the Turkish troops ought 
promptly to be withdrawn from the island, and is convinced that the employ- 
ment of British forces, naval or military, against Greece, in her efforts to 
obtain Cretan liberty, will revolt the conscience of the British nation. 
Meanwhile, the Council most urgently presses Lord Salisbury to exert the 
whole influence of this country in securing that the promised autonomy shall 
be immediate, effective, and complete ; and that Crete, together with 
Armenia, which has suffered horrors unexampled in history, and whose 
liberation is still so lamentably and criminally deferred, shall forthwith and 
for ever be delivered from the curse of Turkish misrule." 

He thought that possibly under some circumstances the concert of 
Europe might achieve good ; but so long as that concert was under 
the control either of the autocrat of Russia or the capricious tyrant 
of Germany they did not care about England taking part in that 
concert. He was rather disinclined to believe in the prospect of a 
European war, or Lord Salisbury and his colleagues would not allow 
the Queen to go to the South of France. But the members of the 
Government and their followers had, he supposed, been influenced by 
the fear of a European war, and by a desire to promote the European 
concert in the action they had taken in connection with Greece, Crete, 
and Armenia. They hoped that the Liberal party would speak out 
with no uncertain sound, as Sir William Harcourt had done. Let it be 
known that on every suitable occasion the Liberal party were willing 
to run some risk in order that Crete might be free, and that even the 
sufferers of Armenia might be released from the atrocious Turk. The 
Liberal party was willing to do something for Armenia, and something 
for Crete, even if it cost us a great price. If the power of Great 
Britain was to be used at all in this European crisis, it ought 
to be used evidently before the people of Europe and the world under 
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the influence of that spirit which Liberals had ever cherished and 
manifested, that we should always side with those striving to be free, 
and always oppose those seeking to suppress the voice of the 
oppressed. In the part from which he came the rank and file had 
been embarrassed by the no doubt judicious silence or reticence of the 
leaders of the Liberal party, but the time had come when that silence 
should for ever cease — when that reticence should for ever pass away — 
and when they should speak out and let the people of Europe know that 
whatever the Conservative Government did they were determined, if 
they had the chance, that not only their sympathies, but their material 
help would be on the side of Crete and liberty. 

Mr. George R. Thorne (President of the West Wolverhampton 
LiberalAssociation),in seconding, said that last Autumn an united people 
stood at the back of Lord Salisbury to support him in doing what they 
felt to be right. To-day a well-nigh united people stood opposed to 
him to protest against his doing what they felt to be wrong. When 
the nation desired action. Lord Salisbury remained passive. Now 
that the real will of the nation was to stand aside, Lord Salisbury acted. 
Formerly there was a disastrous inactivity, which probably the Prime 
Minister would describe as masterly. Now, there was a still more 
disastrous activity, which we could only describe as servile. Our 
Foreign Secretaiy, who, himself, assumed the r6le of an autocrat at 
home, was but the puppet of continental autocrats abroad. We fondly 
imagined we were a self-governing people —but it transpired that we 
were reduced to following a policy which was made in Germany and 
declared in France. And what was that policy ? — the policy, forsooth, 
of those who were grandiloquently called the Powers — but who surely 
at this juncture deserved their full title of " The Powers of Darkness," 
for from the present leap into the dark no man could tell when we 
should emerge into the light. That policy was in alleged support of an 
" integrity " which was but another name for fraud, and involved the 
protection of Turkey and the coercion of Greece. We had not asked 
for action now, but only to stand aside and let Greece do what the 
Powers could not and would not do. But if, forsooth, it was the time to 
act — then, instead of the indelible shame of shelling the Christian and 
sheltering the Turk — in God's name let it be the other way about. At 
the action of our Government the nation stood aghast. Surely, in 
view of the ties of history, of religion, and of race, and in face of 
accomplished facts, the common sense policy would have been to make 
Greece the executant of the Powers to accomplish that which, without 
her, they could only hinder. But, in view of the inflammable conditions 
which at present obtained both in Greece and Crete the criminality of 
the policy was only equalled by its imbecility. Under these conditions a 
policy of blockade could only have been conceived by a Concert of 
blockheads. But, when aims were sordid, hearts were not only hardened 
but heads were wooden. And we knew how sordid these aims were — 
territorial and financial. The evidences were so patent that he who 
runs might read. Lord Salisbury probably said more than he meant 
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when he told us that we had put our money on the wrong horse. The 
expression was hardly a dignified one to fall from the lips of a Prime 
Minister. But none could know better than he that only the jargon 
of the turf could aptly describe the condition of affairs in South East 
Europe. It was nothing but a gamble from beginning to end. Yet the 
stakes were so high that, like desperate gamesters, the interested 
backers were resolved, come what may, that the wrong horse should win, 
and so they descended to the dastardly dodge of crippling the competitor 
which had suddenly sprung into the position of first favourite. But it 
was not Greece and Crete alone that were in danger. When wrong was 
done suffering must follow, and in the long run the greatest suffering 
did not fall on the one to whom the wrong was done but on the one 
who did it. Our Government might coerce Greece, but in so doing it 
would curse England. We could not barter away the rights and liberties 
of others without endangering our own. The very first principles of 
right and wrong were in the melting pot. The coercion of free peoples 
abroad was coincident with the closure of free speech at home. 
Indifference to our rights, and still more to our duties, was the fertile 
soil on which despotism grew and tyrannies flourished. And we should 
have to learn again what so often has been taught before, that " the 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance.'* 

The Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., speaking in support of the 
resolution, said he found himself in hearty agreement with the 
earnest tone and spirit that breathed in their resolution. It 
was just twenty months since the present Government came into 
power. They had proclaimed themselves to be a strong Government ; 
and they had certainly a strong majority. They commanded the 
resources of a great country, and they had raised the fighting strength 
of the country, particularly in the navy, to an unexampled point. 
They boasted that what with their wisdom, their courage, and the navy, 
which was more than a match for that of any other two Powers, we 
should see an epoch in which the influence and power of this country 
would be carried to a point which it had seldom reached before. 
What had the Government done with these resources in their foreign 
diplomacy during the last eighteen months 1 In the autumn of 1895 
there were terrible massacres in Armenia and Asia Minor, and probably 
50,000 or 60,000 innocent Christians perished. Thousands of these 
victims died as martyrs rather than renounce their Lord. If these 
martyrs had been killed sixteen centuries ago in the persecutions of 
the Emperor Diocletian they would be celebrated as martyrs in every 
Christian Church, Catholic or Protestant, but now Europe had looked 
on coolly, and even Britain had not interfered, though the sufferers 
were people whom we had pledged ourselves to protect. If they read 
the Consular reports, or the narrative which had just appeared by two 
members of the Society of Friends, Professor and Mrs. Rendel 
Harris, of Cambridge, of what those benevolent dispensers of relief 
saw a few months ago in Armenia — crowds of starving orphans, young 
brides and maidens carried off to Turkish harems, widows bearing 
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scars of the wounds received in trying to defend their children from 
savage murderers, they could understand how one could hardly bear to 
speak of all that had been perpetrated, and of what England had 
failed to do. All through these massacres nothing was done by the 
concert of. Europe, nothing was done by our own country. A few 
months ago the French Minister for Foreign Affairs — and it was from 
France we were obliged to get our knowledge of things that were 
carefully hidden from us by our own Government — revealed the fact 
that in November, 1895, there was one Power which had proposed to 
enter the Dardanelles, and to seize the Sultan and stop the massacres. 
They had endeavoured to extract from our Foreign Secretary 
in the House of Commons who that Power was, but they 
were told that it was not England. It ought .to have been 
England. Why did we not second that Power, whichever it 
was? lie could tell them, as the result of the most thoroughly 
trustworthy information he had procured from Constantinople, that 
there was a time in November, 1896, when our fleet with perfect 
safety might have entered the Dardanelles, when no other Power 
would have opposed them, and when we could have put an end at 
once to those massacres which disgraced humanity. But our strong 
Government, commanding the resources of this great country, quailed 
in that emergency. In the annals of British diplomacy there was no 
record of more pitiful impotence than the record of those four months 
of unchecked massacre. When the curtain fell upon Armenia it rose 
upon Crete. An insurrection broke out, and the Christians suffering 
through long centuries from the tyranny of the Turk made a desperate 
and gallant effort to shake it off. That insurrection was brought to a 
close last August by a compromise which the Powers patched up 
between the Turks and the Cretans, the Turks making certain 
promises to the Powers of Europe. These terms of compromise the 
8ultan refused to keep, and owing to his delays and bad faith the 
insurrection broke out again two months since. Then Greece went in 
to save her kinsfolk. The Cretans and Greeks were on the point of 
expelling the Turks, because the Turkish navy was only fit to be sold 
for old iron, and the Greek fleet could . happily secure command of the 
sea. If Greece and Crete on the one hand and the Turks on the 
other had been left to fight it out, the Turks would have been expelled 
from Crete, but at that very moment the Powers, who a year before 
had allowed the massacres in Armenia to go on, hesitated not to use 
their strength to threaten Greece and forbid her to rescue the people 
of Cret«. They had proclaimed what they called autonomy, but the 
Foreign Office could not tell them what autonomy meant ; they could 
not get beyond the mere name. But while they commanded Greece 
to withdraw her troops at once, they had told the Sultan that his 
troops might for the time remain. That was also to be a matter 
for subsequent arrangement ; and when the Sultan was told that 
autonomy was to be granted and his hordes gathered to the coast, he 
said he would arrange all the details. No need to tell them what was 
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the craft and tenacity of the Turk in contriving a series of evasions 
and treacherous delays. Although the Turks were to stay and British 
troops were to be landed in Crete to prevent them doing any further 
mischief^ the Greek troops were to go, and the fleets of the Powers to 
be used to blockade the island and to drive out the Greeks. Those 
same Powers who would not save the Armenians would now prevent 
Crete from saving herself and would prevent her and the Greeks -with 
her from shaking off the yoke of their oppressors. They remembered 
the famous lines of the poet : — 

Who would not grieve that such a man should be, 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he. 

Who would nofc grieve that such things should happen as the Powers 
had brought about, and who would not weep that England should be 
found bearing company with the Powers in this policy of selfishness 
and inhumanity ? He was sensible of the dangerous and difficult posi- 
tion in which Greece now stood, and he would not say a word to 
aggravate the risks of the situation, for he could not agree with Mr. 
Stuart (however much he valued the manly and courageous spirit 
which inspired that gentleman's speech) that there was no risk of an 
European war. It was not for them to tender advice to Greece, since 
they might be unable to induce the Government to give her even 
moral support. But one thing he would say. The Powers professed 
to desire peace. They had not taken the right way to preserve it. 
That way would have been to depose the Sultan in the Autumn of 
1895, or even after the Constantinople massacre of 1896. If even 
now the concert of Europe, which seemed powerless for good but 
powerful for mischief, could make up their minds what should be the 
autonomy of Crete, compel the Turk to accept it, turn the Turkish 
forces out of Crete and give their mandate to Colonel Vassos to keep 
order, then the dangers might quickly subside and the thunder clouds 
that seemed likely to break into the roar of cannon and the flash of 
bayonets would pass harmlessly away. The policy this country had 
been made to follow was dishonourable to her character. It was dis- 
honourable to be dragged like a dismasted wreck behind the three 
northern Powers of Europe. Lord Salisbury had told them to study 
the speeches of French Ministers. Our position was utterly different 
from that of France. It was not our business to censure the policv 
pursued by the Governments of France and Italy, which were answer- 
able to their own Legislatures and peoples ; but he would remind them 
that those countries were governed by considerations totally unlike 
those England had to face, and they were involved in difficulties from 
which England was exempt. France thought herself bound to keep 
in touch with the policy of Russia, and Italy was hampered by the 
Triple Alliance, of which she was a member. England was not 
so hampered. Was England bound to follow Russia ? Was it 
bound by any alliance to a continental Power 1 England occupied 
a position of unequalled independence, and she ought to have 
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used it to influence the other Powers, and to guide them 
into a better way. But they were told that England was helpless, 
and must follow the policy of the continental Empires. What had 
become of " our splendid isolation,'* of which there was so much talk ? 
Then, a year ago they had been told that so strong and so independent 
was the position of Britain that she might defy the world for the sake of a 
single material interest in one remote country that touched a corner of 
the British Empire. To-day there was nothing at stake except national 
honour and duty, that honour and national duty for which, appar- 
ently, to judge from a speech delivered by Lord Salisbury a week ago, 
no place could be found in the international policy of Britain. What 
was left for the Liberal party to do now ? He could not see any 
hope of checking the short-sighted, misguided, and timorous policy 
into which the Government was being dragged, against its own better 
feelings, by the Powers of Europe. He dared say the Government 
had entered on this policy reluctantly, but he feared they had entered 
upon it finally. If Liberals could not check it they could at least 
raise their voices in indignant protest against a policy which he 
believed was entirely opposed to the national sentiment of the country, 
a sentiment which detested the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, a 
sentiment which abhorred and loathed the prolongation for a single 
day of the rule of the Sultan in any part of his dominions. They 
could declare that the Liberal party, at any rate, would have no share 
in this policy, nor any responsibility for it. They could appeal from 
a weak Government, entangled in the meshes which the diplomacy of 
other Powers more skilful, and even more cynical, than that of our 
own Foreign Office, had succeeded in casting around us, to the con- 
science, the humanity, and the love of freedom which still burned, and 
burned as brightly as ever, in the hearts of the British people. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Registration and Electoral Reform. 

Mr. Edward Evans, jun. (Chairman of Commi ttee of the National 
Liberal Federation, and President of the Liverp ool Liberal Federal 
Council), moved the following resolution : — 

*^ That in the opinion of this Council, the foremost and immediate object 
of the Liberal party should be to bring about those reforms which are im- 
peratively needed in the laws affecting registration and elections, as a 
necessary preliminary to any real era of Radical reform. The Council holds 
that the main points to work for in the amendment of these laws are the 
following : —(a) That the period of qualification shall be reduced and the 
conditions of registration simplified, and, further, that the principle shall 
obtain of * one man one vote.' (&) That all elections shall be held on one 
and the same day. (c) That the official expenses of elections shall be made 
a public charge, and the principle of payment of members be recognised, in 
order that the electors may be free and unfettered in choosing who shall 
represent them in the House of Commons. The Council again reiterates its 
opinion that the House of Commons should no longer be subjected to the 
veto of an hereditary, unrepresentative and irresponsible House of Peers." 
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He said that he was glad for the third time to move this resolution 
because it showed that so far from the Federation putting such a 
reform in the waste paper basket as had been stated, thej, in the 
words of the resolution itself, considered it the/oremost and immediate 
object of the party. He was confident there was no question so dear 
to Liberals as the question of registration reform and one man one 
vote. He was glad also that thej added to the resolution and placed 
in the first rank the question of payment of members and payment of 
the official expenses of elections. It ought to be made as easy as 
possible for every man — no matter what his position in life might be — 
to enter the representative House of Parliament by the power of his 
brain and character, and not because of his money bags. In regard 
to the question of the payment of members, he held there must be no 
discrimination. If a rich man did not need the money there was 
nothing to prevent him handing it on to some one else. He also 
strongly urged, as a necessity of the times, that part of the resolution 
dealing with the House of Loi'ds. 

Mb. Alderman Winpeky (Vice-President of the Spalding Division 
Liberal Council)^ in seconding the motion, said he could speak 
with feeling on the subject of one man one vote, because he 
fought South- West Norfolk at the last election, and, though he had 
reduced the Tory majority considerably, he was beaten by the out- 
voters, who came up to the number of 289, and so defeated the views 
of the resident constituents. Parliamentary candidates were subject 
to an exorbitant scale of fees. In South West Norfolk, after the 
election, the Under-Sheriff presented them with a bill for JB516 for 
conducting the election contest. Having had some experience of bills, 
he gave notice of taxation. As the taxing master was Registrar of 
the County-court he was appealing from Caesar to Caesar; but he 
managed to get the bill reduced by £32 13s. He then gave notice for 
taxation in the High Court, and two or three days before the taxation 
came oflf he had a letter from the Under-Sheriff, a solicitor, saying that 
he did not like litigation at all, and asking if it would not be possible 
to come to terms. He replied that he was advised that it would be 
possible to get £150 off, and that his terms were a cheque for £75. 
The cheque came by return of post. Mr. Winfrey proceeded to detail 
various exactions of which he had had experience, and he concluded by 
asking if it was not time that the electors paid their own bill, so that 
ib would be easier for men of moderate means to get into Parliament. 

Lord Wodbhouse (President of the East and Mid-Norfolk Liberal 
Associations), in supporting the motion, said he was sorry that it did 
not include clauses providing that not only should all elections be 
held on one and the same day, but that public-houses should be closed 
two hours before and kept closed till two hours after the polling. 

The President said it had always been the custom not to alter 
these resolutions. A General Committee Meeting on this subject of 
Registration and Electoral Reform was coming on within the next two 
or three months, and an endeavour would then be made to formulate a 
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proposition, going into precise details, which would be impossible on 
an occasion of this kind. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

Employers' Liability and Labour Questions. 

Mr. Sam Woods, M.P., moved the following resolution :— 

* ' That this Council expresses its belief that no Employers' Liability Bill 
will he satisfactory to the wage-earners of the country unless it aims 
primarily at the prevention of accidents rather then at the mere provision 
of money compensation. The Council earnestly desires to see closer and 
more cordial co-operation among all sections of the Liberal party and all the 
forces that make for progress, believing that only by such mutually 
sympathetic action can those important social reforms be achieved which 
are so urgently demanded by the growing needs of the community.'* 

He said no Employers' Liability Bill would be accepted which put 
compensation before the prevention of accidents. It was well under- 
stood what the present Government would do. The trades union 
representatives met the Home Secretary in September, 1894, and 
asked him plainly whether the Government, if they introduced an 
Employers' Liability Bill, would put a contracting out clause in it. 
Sir Matthew White Ridley answered that the measure would contain 
such a clause. But he (Mr. Woods) was dubious if the Government 
meant to introduce a Bill at all. He noticed that the Home 
Secretary one day last week put down a motion for compensation for 
accidents ; but this was a very different thing from an Employers' 
Liability Bill. Discussing the differences prevailing between the 
Labour and other wings of the party, he said he believed that 19-20ths 
of the programme of the Liberal party would be agreed to by the 
rank and file of the working classes of the country. He believed it 
would tend to remove all grounds of difference if the party set aside 
some fifty seats for working-class representatives, and if a conference 
were held between the Liberal party and the various sections of the 
Labour party, 

Mr. Alfred Billson, M.P., who seconded, said they must be quite 
sure where they dealt with the Labour organisations that they were 
organisations that lead towards progress. The Independent Labour 
party deliberately started out with the idea that they were not going to 
have anything to do with the Liberal party. Radicals believed in 
Government by party, and the bringing about of changes and reforms 
through party organisations, and so far as the Tndepeudent Labour 
platform was hostile to the creation of a strong Radical party, they 
were bound to oppose it. The Radical party was a party of progress, 
and he quite agreed that they should try to give a number of seats to 
direct representatives of labour ; but Mr. Woods apparently desired 
that Dr. Spence Watson should be a sort of Grand Elector, who was 
to allot to a number of constituencies the particular representatives 
that they should choose. That could not be done. The constituencies 
must be left to choose their own representativtjs, but they should take 
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care that the candidates elected were men folly in sympathy with 
progress. Let them fix the minds of the constitaents upon the three 
or four practical steps which had to be taken before any substantial 
reform could be effected. He meant a complete representation of all 
classes in Parliament, and, to obtain it, the payment of election 
expenses, some form of payment of members, a double ballot — and, of 
course, alongside of these the abolition of the veto of the House of 
Lords. These things must be worked for and persisted in, and, if 
necessary, they should go to the county every year for them until they 
were obtained. Not only were they good reforms in themselves, but 
they were the avenues and the only avenues through which the 
larger reforms for which they hoped could ultimately be secured. 

Me. R. B. Haldanjs, Q.C., M.P., who supported the resolution, said 
that a dozen years had elapsed since the franchise was 8iven,and events 
had proved that working people were not of necessity supporters of 
the Liberal party. They would do well to try to be genuine and not to 
offer remedies for grievances as a mere exchange for votes. They must 
remember first that the working man was not altogether a predicable 
quantity ; he was flesh and blood, often with a good bit of Toryism in 
his composition, and working men could not be counted on as a solid and 
united body. They must show the working class they were in earnest 
and touch their hearts, and imagination by demonstrating they believed 
with their whole soul in what they advocated. As to the Employers' 
Liability Bill, he argued that the Liberal Opposition must insist firstly, 
that no Bill pass which did not make provision for prevention rather 
than cure. No money award could compensate a working man for 
being maimed for life. That was the reason trade unions haa gone 
solid upon insisting there should be no contracting out of the Bill, so 
that every employer should be responsible for the consequence of 
negligence, whether it was his own or that of the person to whom he 
had deputed the conduct of his business. That must be made the 
foundation. But this was the beginning only, and not the end of 
wisdom. When the most perfect Bill was passed one step was taken, 
and it was left to the industrial working man to resort to the costly 
mazes of the law. Litigation was not an adequate remedy for a man 
in that position. He was for including in a Bill a compensation system 
such as existed in some parts of the Continent. Under such a system 
the workman would be at once compensated, whether the employer had 
been negligent or not, and the insuring body would have, in the case 
of a negligent employer, a remedy once against him, which that body 
and not the workman would put in operation. The consequence of 
this system in Germany was that Insurance Associations inspected the 
works of employers with a care and certainty not realised by any form 
of Government inspection, because unless they could make good their 
claim against the employer so much would be taken out of their hands 
that would be unrecoverable. The plan he was suggesting would bring 
on to a common ground all sections of reformers. But there were other 
things to be thought of in addition to Employers' Liability. To bring 
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all sections of the Liberal partj together they most embrace a pro- 
fin!^mme that would raise the status of labour and break down the social 
barriers between one class of worker and another. The real leveller 
would be the schoolmaster. Then, if the Liberal party was to be a 
living force, it must take up the question of the land. That was a part 
of the labour programme which would touch the hearts, miads, and 
consciences of the people throughout the country. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Internatioiial Arbitration. 

Mr. W. Randal Cremer (International Arbitratioa League) moved 
the following resolution : — 

' ' That this council once more records its warm approval of the efforts 
which are being made in this and other countries to promote the just and 
wise principle of international arbitration. The council expresses its 
satisfaction at the agreement to submit to arbitration the difficulties between 
Great Britain and Venezuela. It rejoices also that a general Arbitration 
Treaty between this country and the United States has been signed by the 
representatives of the two Governments, and earnestly hopes that the Treaty 
will be ratified by the American Senate." 

In the few words Mr. Cremer said in support of the resolution, he 
contended that a Treaty of Arbitration, by giving people time for 
reflection when a dispute arose, would diminish the chances of war a 
thousand fold. It would have a steadying effect upon Commerce. It 
would check panics and gambling upon the Stock Exchanges, and it 
would set an example to other nations. Already the Parliaments of 
France, Belgium, Austria, Italy, Norway, and Switzerland had 
expressed their willingness to conclude similar Treaties with the 
United States, and when they had done so they would at no distan: 
day conclude Treaties of Arbitration with each other. Disarmament 
would then become inevitable. They had great cause for rejoicing 
at what had already been done. The movement had been commenced 
by the people, and worked by the people until statesmen fell into 
line and gave practical effect to their wishes. 

Mr. Frank Wrigut ( President of the North Birmingham Liberal 
Council) seconded the resolution, which was crraied uninimously. 

Vote of Thanks 

Sib Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., saying that he wanted to get 
back to London before the St. Stephen's shebeen was closed, moved : — 

'* That this Council expresses its warmest thanks to the Norwich and 
Norfolk Liberal Associations, and to the members of the Local Reception 
Committee for their generous hospitality and great kindness, and for the 
admirable arrangements they have made for the visit of the Federation to 
Norwich." 

He said the Liberal party might be short of men and money, but 
still they had something left. An old lady talking to a tramp once 
remarked, "Ah, I see you have had a good many trials." "Yes, 
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ma'am," he replied, " and the worst of it is there were so many 
convictions." They had lost Votes, and they had lost their landed 
friends, but their convictions remained the same. They believed in 
the principles of the Liberal party, they believed in its policy, and 
they believed they had a great future. There was plenty of work to 
be done. What was the party in power ? It was simply a political 
syndicate paying its debts to the people who put it in power — landlords, 
clergy, soldiers, and that sort of people. The boasts of the Tories 
about the good they weie going to do the country reminded him of 
the policeman who at an inquest was asked if he did anything to 
resuscitate a certain drowned man. The reply was, "Yes, Sir, I 
searched his pockets." These were the sort of people whom Liberals 
had to fight against, but he believed they had received encouragement 
and stimulus from the kind way in which their friends in Norwich 
had received them. 

Mr. Alfred Emmott (President of the Oldham Liberal Registration 
Association ) seconded the motion. He said that those who had been 
visiting Norwich on this occasion must have wished that there was 
some amount of ** elasticity" in regard to the number and speed of the 
local trains. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 
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Breakfast to Liberal Secretaries and Agents. 



On Thursday morning, March 18th, the Liberal secretaries and 
agents, to the number of about 1 50, were entertained at breakfast at 
the Royal Hotel, Norwich, at the invitation of Mr. Thomas Ellis, M.P., 
the Chief Liberal Whip, and Dr. Spence Watson, the President of 
the Federation. 

After a cordial welcome had been extended to those present by 
Dr. Spexce Watson, and by Lord Battersea (representing Mr. Ellis, 
whose Parliamentary duties kept him in town), and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson had made a few characteristically humorous remarks, 
Lord Kimberley, who was loudly cheered, said that yesterday 
they had what he might call a most successful and enthusiastic 
meeting. That day he had to say a few words to those who were the 
working bees in the Liberal hive. It was upon their exertions that 
the party depended for the success which they hoped for in the future 
at their elections, and he felt confident that those whom he saw before 
him would spare no eflforts to work both at registration and at all the 
apparently little, but most important, details connected with elections. 
Those whom he was addressing knew that better than others who had 
to pass their time, to some extent, in making speeches. The agents 
had to do the hard work, which, perhaps, did not always get the full 
recognition which it deserved. In that county, in which his chief 
interest lay, they were at the last election, he tliought, singularly 
successful to hold four out of the six county seats. It seemed to him 
a result of which their party might be proud. He wished that he 
could say as much for the boroughs. With regard to them, they must 
entertain hopes of better success upon the next occasion. As regarded 
the county, of course, they would do well i^ they held their own, but 
he could not help thinking that if the time were propitious to the 
party when the dissolution of this Parliament came, they might even 
with strenuous exertions and good candidates win all the seats in the 
county. He was sure that that was an object which they ought to 
work for. If they could attain it they would hold a most proud posi- 
tion. Some of them could look back, as he could, to the time when 
they had not a single Liberal member in the county, and so the 
progress which they had already made was one which some of the 
counties of England might imitate with advantage. 

Sir William Harcourt, who was received with loud and continued 
cheers, said — I desire to observe the fundameutarl distinction which 
ought to exist between speeches made after dinner and speeches made 
after breakfast. I was quite aware of what was going on before I 
entered this room, for I heard the cheers and laughter which convinced 
me that Sir Wilfrid Lawson was speaking. An old huntsman always 
knows the note of the best hound in the pack. We knew that we had 
" found," and I know the Liberal party are racing for blood. In every 
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party there is one thing, and one thing only, that is of value — to know 
what you mean, and to say it and to let the. world know what you 
mean. I hope that that is the position in which tbe Liberal party stands 
to-day. I find myself in the midst of a concert which is united. The 
objects and the principles of that concert are, I hope, the integrity 
and the independence of the Liberal party, not but that in many 
great causes, and above all in the cause in which we are interested to- 
day, we do not desire to exclude but rather to embrace the sympathies 
which I believe are with us of all parties in the State. I am not 
going to discourse to you upon the business of the organisation of the 
party. I am not in the habit of preaching to people upon subjects 
which they understand much better than I do myself. I can only 
argue and believe that the business is thoroughly well understood by 
the agents of the Liberal party in different parts of the country. 
Whenever recently we have had an opportunity of a trial of strength 
we have found ourselves ready for the occasion. There have 
been good candidates found. What I mean by good candidates is men 
who know and sympathise with the principles of the Liberal party, and 
who are ready to fight for them, and to make sacrifices for them. That 
is our conception of a good candidate. There are other conceptions 
of candidates. There seems to be a notion in the party to which we 
are opposed that the only thing you have got to do is to get a man 
who has plenty of money and to dump him down anywhere, relying 
upon his money-bags, and to treat the great political contests of this 
country as if they were Kaffir circuses. They had a notion 
that the great questions upon which the prosperity and the 
honour of this country depend are like some gold reef, and 
as if all that had to be considered was as to how many 
pennyweights could be got out of the ton, and how profitable it might 
result in the end. If you can only get a great brewer with plenty of 
money, or it may be a cycle maker, and produce him anywhere, that is 
to determine the fortune of a great party and the interests of a great 
nation. These are not our conceptions of what constitute a good 
candidate. What we want in a good candidate is a man of high 
character, a man who understands the principles of the party he 
represents, who is respected and known by his neighbours, and who 
is likely to represent their convictions and his own with straightfor- 
wardness, with courage, and with determination. That is our concep- 
tion of a good candidate. For such a man our people are ready to 
work, and our success is, I believe, due in large measure to the candi- 
dates we have put forward — it is invidious to give names, but such a 
candidate as Mr. Woods. That is the sort of man who unites people 
of all classes in the Liberal party and of all opinions — that is the 
sort of man for whom disinterested and unpaid work is given. Well, 
I know the amount of self sacrifice which is made by the gentlemen 
whom I see before me to-day. It is from them that we 
are able to collect the opinions of the country in every quarter, 
and I hope that the opinions that were collected last night, 
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and that we collect to-day, may give assurance that the policy 
which the Liberal party is prepared to pursue in this great 
crisis of the reputation of the English nation is one which we 
may rely on you to carry out and to represent in every part of this 
country. It is not my intention just now to go into any details of 
public policy. We shall have plenty of opportunity before us, because 
on these great questions we intend to appeal to public opinion. I was 
one of those who carried a musket in that glorious fight which we 
fought against the Government of Lord Beaconsfield from 1876 to 
1878. I then fought side by side with companions in arms whom I 
find no loDger in the ranks, men like the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain. But if they are not there, there are faithful men, 
amongst whom I have the honour to sit upon the front bench in the 
House of Commons. We are ready and prepared to fight that battle 
over again. We are not afraid of adverse majorities. I 
remember in those days when we were protesting against the pro- 
Turkish policy of Lord Beaconsfield under the immortal lead of Mr. 
Gladstone, we were not afraid of adverse majorities — I think 140 we 
regarded as a moderate adverse majority in those days — and what was 
the result? They thought they were safe, they thought they had the 
country with them, but they were mistaken. As soon as we had an 
opportunity of obtaining the judgment of the English people the ver- 
dict was given in the election of 1880. These are recollections which 
ought to strike us to day in maintaining a policy which in my opinion 
is the only policy which is consistent with the honour and the fame of 
England. 

Mr. Alfred Billson, M.P., made a short speech in recognition of 
the services rendered to the party by Liberal agents, and the proceedings 
ended with a cordial vote of thanks to the hosts, proposed by Mr. 
H. F. Nash (Colchester), and seconded by Mr. J. C. Skinner (Sheffield). 
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OTHER MEETINGS. 



In addition to the meetings which are here reported, the following 
gatherings were held. Considerations of space prevent them from 
being more than merely chronicled. 



Wednesday J March 17 th. 

National Association of Libbs^a.l Sboretaries and Agents. 

Meetings in connection with this Association were held at the 
School of Music, Theatre-street, Norwich, as follows : — 

2.30 p.m. — Meeting of the Central Council of the Association. 

4.0 p.m. — General Meeting of Liberal Agents. (Mr. W. Stanforth, 
Brighton, in the Chair). 

Thursday, March ISth, 

Reception in St. Andrew's Hall by the Officera of the Norwich and 
District Liberal Associations to the Delegates attending the meetings, 
and representative Liberals of the disl^rict. 

Women's Liberal Federation. 

A public meeting under the auspices of this Association was held 
in the Pr ince's-street Lecture Hall. Lady Battersea in the Chair. 



Friday y March I9th. 

Conference of the Women's Liberal Federation at the Assembly 
Room of the Agricultural Hall. 
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The Education Bill 



OP 1897. 



THE RIGHT HON. A. H. D. ACLAND, M.P., said there were 
some things which, in view of the speech from the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. Balfour) they had just heard, and in view of the 
method under which they were about to engage in discussing what 
had been laid before them, should be said at once. Now, the 
method in which the matter had been brought before them was some- 
what remarkable. They were under the impression last year that a 
certain portion of the surplus of 1896 must be assigned very early in the 
present Session — before March 31st — ^and that was why the House of 
Commons was being called together at such an early date. They were 
under the impression that haste was so great that this matter of including 
voluntary schools and excluding Board schools must be approved before 
March 31st. But now, for the first time, they discovered that the Bill 
need not be through by March 31st. That affected the whole position 
which the House ought to take up towards the question. 

Great Expectations. 

What was the question before them, and what was the 4th clause 
of last year's Bill ? It proposed to give part of last year's money to 
voluntary schools and part to Board schools. Some of the voluntary 
schools, as was indicated in the Queen's Speech of last year, were in 
a precarious position, and in view of the increasing demands upon them 
it had been admitted that hon. members on the Opposition side of the 
i louse were not hostile to a certain amount of increased grant from 
Parliament, under reasonable conditions, to necessitous schools, whether 
voluntary or Board schools. Then there were, on the other band, 
ratepayers' schools — the Board schools. What was the genesis of those 
schools ? Some gentlemen spoke of them as if they were the product 
of the fancy of certain groups of individuals. They were the schools 
erected by the community in those poorer parts of the country parishes 
and in those poorer parts of towns where no rich people resided. They 
represented the effort of the community to supply education where 
voluntary effort could not supply it, and to make up, during the last 
quarter of a century, the great arrears of education in the country. 
What was the policy of the right hon. gentleman with all the Session 
before him ? Had not the Government encouraged expectations with 
regard to the Board schools ? They had done so, and he hoped to 
show that those expectations had been greatly increased by them ever 
since last Session. 
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A " Breach of Promise " Case. 

But what was the attitude which the right hon. gentleman had taken 
up ? He said that there was this year a considerable surplus, and that 
he was dealing with money he had now in hand. But were they to be 
blindfolded in this matter ? The House was, it appeared, to be abso- 
lutely left in the dark as to what portion of the money was going to be 
assigned to the Board schools, or what were called necessitous Board 
schools. He should have thought that to introduce two Education 
Bills would be to create more friction and waste more time than to 
introduce one Bill dealing with the whole question. But the Govern- 
ment reserved to themselves the opportunity of having no Bill for the 
Board schools at all. The result of that would be that the Board 
schools to which the Government pledged themselves by last year's 
Bill to give soniething out of last year's surplus would, perhaps, get 
nothing even out of this year's surplus. What he wanted to show to 
ihe House was what the position of the Government had been with 
reference to the ratepayers and their schools during the past eighteen 
months— what promises they had made and undertakings they had 
entered into which, on this occasion, at any rate, they were going 
absolutely to disappoint. He had observed that when his hon. and 
learned friends were conducting a breach of promise case they made a 
great many quotations from the letters and documents concerned. The 
present case was remarkably analogous to a breach of promise case, 
and, therefore, he proposed to read a few extracts from some most 
important documents. 

Ministerial Declarations. 

After the few months available for consideration during the autumn 
following ihe General Election, Lord Salisbury spoke one day and the 
Duke of Devonshire the next day on this subject. That was in 
November, 1895. Lord Salisbury met a great gathering of Conservative 
Associations at Brighton, and spoke to them in the following manner r — 
" I wish to point cut to you that there are two educational problems. 
One is to enable those who are educating the people of this country to 
educate them according to the religious belief of their parents. I 
believe that to be an essential object, and one of which we ought never 
to lose sight." That policy was embc^died in Clause 27 of last year's 
Bill ; but that clause was no longer before the House, although, with 
reference to it, the noble lord the member for Greenwich (Lord Hugh 
Cecil) said that it was the only part of last year's Bill which aroused 
anything like enthusiasm among the friends of religious education. 
Lord Salisbury continued his speech thus: — "The other question is 
this — How are we to diminish the tremendous burden— and the 
increasing burden — which the education rate is laying upon many com- 
munities in this country?" '1 he present pioposals did nothing directly, 
and very little indirectly,, to diminish these tremendous burdens. 

Tlie Three Education Ministers. 

The day after Lord Salisbury made this speech, the Archbishops and 
Bishops, as a deputation from the Church, went to the Duke of 
Devonshire, as the first Education Minister of this country. He called 



him **the first Education Minister" because at present there were th ee 
Kducation Ministers. In replying to the deputation, the Duke of 
Devonshire said : — ** Probably it is the opinion of many of you that an 
addition of 5s. would not be an adequate or sufficient sum. But you 
must remember that a grant of 5s. all round would amount to a million 
of money." And, again," What, I presume, is intended by this demand 
is a fixed grant all round. I do not conceive that it is proposed by any 
legislation to depart fiom the principle of statutory equality, as regards 
State aid to voluntary and Board schools." 

Mr. Balfour. — There is no statutory equality. 

Mr. Acland. — Is there none now? I am sorry that the new 
Education Minister has not followed the methods on which the 
Parliamentary grafts are made. 

Mr. Balfour. — I am sorry that the old Education Minister has not 
followed Section 97 of the Act of 1870. 

Mr. Acland said that of course he was not alluding to certain small 
grants to schools in poor districts. He was alluding to the ;^7,ooo,ooo 
which were voted every year in the Estimates under Class 4. That was 
what the Duke of Devonshire was alluding to, and that money was 
allotted on principles of statutory equality between Board and voluntary 
schools. 

Last Year's Proposals. 

That was the principle on which the Duke of Devonshire evidently 
conceived that the whole of this matter ought to be treated ; but when 
the Bill of last year was brought in, it was found not to observe that 
principle, though it was more generous in admitting the principle of 
relief and help to Board schools than the present proposals, which, as 
they now discovered for the first time, had no time limitation whatever. 
The provisions'of last year's Bill admitted two broad principles, which 
lay quite outside the present proposals. They admitted Board schools 
to a share of the Parliamentary grant, and they admitted the principle 
of representative control. Shortly after the introduction of that Bill 
one of the stanchest supporters of the Unionist Government, the hon. 
member for the Egbasion Division of Birmingham, said : — ** The grant 
should be a grant all round, and if a clause not giving a grant all round 
remained in the Bill when it became law, he should vote against the 
third reading." The hon. member should find it easy to vote against 
the second reading of the present proposals, which did nothing at all for 
School Boards. The fourth clause of last year's Bill gave only ;^5o,ooo 
to School Boards ; but it was hoped that the question would be fully 
debated and that it could be shown that, even from the point of view of 
the Government, it was not a reasonable way of treating necessitous 
Board schools. 

Burkina ''the Fullest Consideration." 

This hope was encouraged by a letter which the Colonial Secretary 
wrote to Mr. Ansell, a member of the Birmingham School Board, who 
objected to the differentiation between Board and voluntary schools in 
the special aid grant. The right hon. gentleman said, " I feel that there 
is, prima facie, much to be said on the matter, and I have no doubt 
that these questions will receive the fullest consideration in th^ coip- 



mittee on the Bill." The Government had taken very good care that 
questions of that kiild should not, as far as they could help it, receive 
any consideration at all. 

Mr. Balfour. — The right hon. gentleman is quite mistaken. He 
seems to think that I have adopted a Parliamentary procedure to assist 
an attempt to exclude something from the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. All I have done has been done because I could do nothing 
else under the rules of this House. 

Mr. AcLAND said that his contention was that, if the resolution now 
submitted to the House had contained a proposal to give a certain 
amount of money to Board school?, there would have been no objection 
on this ground whatever. Then the right hon. gentleman would not 
have been " fettered and bound." Then then Opposition would not 
have been " lettered and bound.'' If the woid *' elementary " had been 
substituted for the word " voluntary " in the resolution the Committee 
would have had the discussion which they ought to have, and which they 
would have had last year if Clause 4 had been reached. 

Leaving the Board Schools out in the cold. 

When last years' Bill was being discussed a very remarkable speech 
was made by a former Education Minister, the right hon. member for 
Dartford (Sir William Hart-Dyke). He said that with reference to 
Clause 4, which proposed to give only ^f 50,000 to Board schools 
and nearly ;^5oo,ooo to voluntary schools, " he thought some change 
would have to be made with regard to this grant and its distribution. 
If this was to be a fair and just Bill it must not help the voluntary 
schools and pretend, up to a certain point, to assist the Board schools, 
and then secure the one and leave the Board schools out in the cold." 
This would be a good motto for the present procedure. " You are 
going to secure the voluntary schools and leave the Board schools out in 
the cold." The Government were determined, whatever else happened, 
to secure the voluntary schools, and then, if time permitted, they would 
see whether or not they would leave the Board schools out in the cold. 
The right hon. member for Dartford added, in the same ^peech, " unless 
this was a fair and just, it could not be a lasting settlement, but would 
lead to future controversies and struggles in the House." So much for 
the expectations created at the time last year's Bill was withdrawn. 

Mr. Balfour. — I distinctly stated in July that this Bill would be 
restricted to voluntary schools. 

Mr. Acland said that he would not deny that the right hon.^gentlemen 
may have said so, but at that time Clause 4 was so fully in the mind of 
everyone that there was no thought of nothing being given to the Board 
schools in the present measure. During the recess there were some 
remarkable utterances which encouraged the belief that the position of 
the Board schools, and of the ratepayers who supported them, was likely 
to be much better in the new Bill than in that of last year. 

Sir John Gorst's Declarations. 

He would now quote some of these utterances from the second 
Education Minister. The right hon. gentlema^^itllj^y'Qi^resident of 



the Council, writing in the North American Review in October,. 1896, 
said : — 

" In the country the voluntary schools are better off than the Board 
schools. There is no competition and no necessity for levelling up as 
in the towns. The voluntary schools can hold their own without further 
pecuniary support. The rates levied in School Board districts are a 
greater burden upon the people than the subscriptions in parishes which 
have voluntary schools. It is rather, indeed, the Board schools 
which require financial assistance to enable the instruction given in them 
to be levelled up to the same efficiency as that given by their rivals." 

After such a statement from the Vice-President, what was the 
Government doing ? Were they aware that out of 2,500 School 
Boards in this country ao less than 1,750 were in districts with less 
than 3,000 inhabitants ? And for these School Boards, which needed 
levelling up rather than leaving out in the cold, the Government were, 
for the present, going to do absolutely nothing. Then the right hon. 
gentleman wrote an article in the November issue of the Nineteenth 
Century in which he said that in rural districts the Board school system 
was not spreading and the voluntary schools were in no danger of 
extinction, and he added, " In any grant made by the Exchequer to 
country schools it would be difficult to defend upon any principle of 
justice its restriction to those under voluntary management." Did the 
right hon. gentleman the leader of the House wonder after that that 
the country had expected that something was going to be done for 
country Board schools ? The Vice-President of the Council then went 
on: — "Two parishes may exist side by side in which there is equal need 
of additional funds to make the village school efficient. The parish 
which is under School Board management is probably the poorer of the 
two, lacking the wealthy residents whose subscriptions help to keep up 
the voluntary school. It has greater burdens, for it has to pay for 
elections and management as well as for schools. It would be im- 
possible to give a grant from the Exchequer to the richer parish and 
leave the poorer out in the cold." But what the head of the Education 
Department in this House first said would be difficult and then said 
would be impossible the right hon. gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury had found himself able to do that day. On another occasion, 
speaking to the Metropolitan Division of the National Union of 
Conservative and Constitutional Associations, the Vice-President made 
the same remark about the two country parishes side by side, one with 
a School Board and the other without a School Board, and pointed out 
that the one without the School Board would get a substantial grant, 
while the other, although the poorer parish, would get nothing. Then 
the right hon. gentletnan went on to deal with the towns He said : — 

" In the towns there would be this difficulty — that a town which bore 
very little burden now, because most of the children were educated in 
voluntary schools, would get a very large grant from the Government, 
whereas a neighbouring town which had a large number of children in 
the Board schools and only a few voluntary schools would get very little 
indeed out of the Government ; and when the different towns in the 
kingdom came to examine how much they would get out of a grant of 
that kind, strong representations would come from many quarters that 
they were not being treated with justice." ^...^ ( 
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After reading such speeches the friends of the Board schools believed 
they^had the voice of the Government encouraging them to hope that 
the case of the Board schools, instead of getting weaker, was getting 
stronger and stronger ; but now they found that they were on that point 
entirely mistaken. 

The Church House Conference. 

There was a remarkable Conference held at the Church House, West- 
minster, last November, to consider the Education question. What that 
meeting *tecommended was an equal grant from the Parliamentary funds 
to all schools alike — voluntary and Board — of 6s. per child, and they 
added, as an essential and vital part of their scheme, a rate-aid grant 
for children in voluntary schools within Board school districts. The 
Church Conference might fairly say that if rate-aid in Board school 
districts was withdrawn their whole scheme fell to the ground. He 
therefore did not want to draw any unjust conclusions from the 
recommendation of that meeting. But he would point out that there 
were 4J millions of children approximately in average attendance in all 
schools. Of those, approximately, 2 millions were in Board schools 
and 2^ millions approximately in voluntary schools. Voluntary 
schools might be divided roughly into halves — one-half in Board school 
districts where there was a Board school rate, and the other half in 
non-Board school districts where there was no such rate. If the 
Church Conference could have obtained from the Government a grant, 
either from the rates or from the State, which would be a grant to the 
extra necessitous voluntary schools in the Board school districts, then 
on that assumption the Church Conference were willing to treat all their 
children in non-Board school districts on an equality with all Board 
school children, and give them an equal grant from the Imperial fund. 
It seemed to him that that tended to show that the Church Conference, 
if their own case had been met, were willing to take a more generous 
view of grants of Imperial aid to Board schools, than the Government 
themselves took. 

This Year's Plan. 

But without pressing that point too far, he would come to ihe 
methods of giving and distributing the money as proposed by the 
Government. The proposition this year was that ;^62o,ooo was to be 
given to the voluntary schools, or ;^i 25,000 more than last year; 
whereas, in the case of the Board schools, instead of an increase, there 
was «t/ — a reduction of ;^5 0,000. That meant that when they took 
the equivalent grant for Ireland and Scotland— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. — This is not a case for an 
equivalent grant at all. 

Mr. Acland. — Surely there will be an equivalent grant, for some 
purpose or another, to Ireland and Scotland ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. — The question of education 
has not been treated in the way of equivalent grants at all. Ireland has^ 
more than her equivalent grant. 

Mr. Acland. — Then do I understand that Ireland is to receive no 
equivalent at all for this gift of over half a million to a pertain portion of 
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the English community ? Do I understand also that Scotland, 
which has been so long in the van of education, will receive no 
equivalent ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. — The right hon. gentleman 
misunderstands me. Of course, the question of primary education both 
in Ireland and Scotland will have to be considered. What I meant by 
saying that there would be no equivalent grant to Ireland or Scotland 
is that that question is not to be treated as the question has been 
in the matter of local taxation. 

Mr. AcLAND admitted that what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said had somewhat changed his position on that point. What he 
had meant to say was that if Ireland and Scotland were given equivalent 
grants, the sum which it would be necessary to pay out for the purposes 
of education or for similar purposes to the three countries would have 
considerably exceeded three-quarters of a million. However, ;^62o,ooo 
was about to be voted in aid of voluntary schools in England and 
Wales, and that was enough for his purpose. He should like to point 
out in what way the contribution was to be made in this country. Two- 
thirds of the population of this country who were in School Board 
districts paid rates for School Boards ; and the other third, who were 
mostly in country districts, did not pay School Board rates. But what 
did the Government propose to do ? They were going to take two- 
thirds of the money from districts largely urban, where School Board 
rates were paid, and to hand over a very considerable portion of it to 
districts largely rural where no School Board rates were paid at all. So 
far as that was the case, it was the inequitable policy of the Agricultural 
Rating Act of last year. 

How this Year's Plan will work. 

He agreed with the First Lord of the Treasury that in a complicated 
matter of this kind it was hardly advisable at present to attempt an 
analysis of the particular method of distribution which had first been 
described to the House. But he thought he might assume that 
Lancashire was not going to suffer under the Bill of this year as com- 
pared with the Bill of last year, and also that the voluntary schools 
of Lancashire would get on an average not much less than 5s. per child. 
Then, assuming that in the case of Lancashire there would be a 5s. grant 
all round and in the case of London a 5s. grant all round, what would 
be the position of the taxpayer in London as compared with the 
taxpayer in Lancashire? Lancashire would get on that basis about 
;£ 1 14,000, while London which had almost exactly the same number of 
children all told, voluntary and Board, in average attendance, as 
Lancashire, would on the same basis only get about ;^44,ooo, or 
;^7o,ooo a year less than Lancashire. He commended that to the 
attention of the London members. The London ratepayer, who paid 
a rate twice as high as did the Lancashire ratepayer, instead of getting 
twice as much money, was going to get ;£; 0,000 a year less. He 
wished also to plead the case of Manchester before the right hon. 
gentleman. He would contrast Manchester with -some other towns 
which had not such poor districts as Manchester, and where the 
community had not been obliged in order to provide education for its 



children to build schools out of the rates at all. He would take the 
case of three Lancashire boroughs with no Board schools which bad got 
about the same number of voluntary school children as Manchester 
— Bury, Preston, and St. Helens. He found that they had something 
like 40,000 children in voluntary schools, and so had Manchester. If 
Manchester had no other children to look after, then Manchester would 
be on an equality with Bury, Preston, and St.' Helens ; but then there 
was \he case of all the remaining Manchester children to the number of 
33,000 who were in Board schools and who were not getting a penny 
out of this Bill. The Manchester ratepayer paid certainly a sixpenny 
rate, if he were not mistaken, and a very considerable amount, he 
thought 1 6s. or 17s. per child, to the Board schools. But the right hon. 
gentleman proposed to do nothing whatever towards all these Board 
school children in Manchester, although there were 33,000 more of 
them to deal with than in those three boroughs which were going to 
get 5s. for every one of their children. His surprise was that the 
right hon. gentleman the member for East Manchester (Mr. Balfour) 
should treat the Manchester and other Lancashire ratepayers in this way. 

Mr. Balfour's Election Card. 

He had in his hand an interesting card which was sent out to the 
constituents of the right hon. gentleman at the last General Election in 
M anchester. On one side it had two trumpeters and a crown, and over the 
tv\'o trumpeters, who carried flags on their trunipets, were written tha 
words *' Security and Prosperity." Under the crown was written the 
word ** Progress," a :d at the bottom of this picture, " Your vote and 
interest are respectfully solicited on b^^half of the Right Honourable 
Arthur James Balfour, Unionist Candidate for East Manchester." 
Then followed the name of the printer and publisher in Manchester, 
and the words "See over." He saw over, and there he found the words 
at the top ** The Programme of the Unionist Party." This was set out 
under 15 heads, and between the "Exclusion of Pauper Aliens "and 
" Church Defence " — and he was certain that there was not a word in 
this programme as to assistance to voluntary schools — he found these 
remarkable words, * Poor Law and School Board Rates to be charged 
on the Imperial Exchequer." Here they were in Committee of Ways 
and Means, dealing with the funds of the Imperial Exchequer, and the 
present time he should have thought was an eligible opportunity for 
dealing with the matter in the manner promised in the programme of 
the Unionist Party. He commended that view of the right hon. 
gentleman to some of the boroughs in Lancashire which paid School 
Board Rates besides Manchester. Then there was the case of 
Birmingham, five boroughs at least in Staffordshire, the large boroughs in 
the West Riding — Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, places like Yar- 
mouth, Norwich, and even in the South like Croydon and Brighton and 
many other places. If these cases were looked into it would soon be seen 
what a large share of the taxation might be given to them if they were 
dealt with on the Duke of Devonshire's principle of statutory equality, 
and what a very small portion they would get under this proposal. 
He left out of sight the whole question of what were called the poor 
Board school districts, places like We5^ Ham, Walthamstow, Romford, 
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and Tottenham. But all of these were to be dealt with this Session on 
the principle, probably, of nothing for most of them, and, if time 
permitted, a little for some of them 

How the Money will be Spent. 

So far as he could discover there was nothing whattver to guarantee 
that the voluntary subscriptions to voluntary schools were to be main- 
tained, ahhough it had often been asserted by leaders on the opposite 
side, and by Archbishops and Bishops, that they ought to do everything 
in their power to keep up voluntary subscriptions in order to preserve 
the very name of voluntary schools. The late Archbishop of 
Canterbury said that the North was not qualifying — qualifying, he said, 
meant paying subscriptions ;. and, he added, he had never got an answer 
to the question why the people of the North should get admission to all 
these rights for a :?ubscription of 3s. 6d foreach child, when their sub- 
scription in the South was los 6d. There was nothing in what the 
right hon. gentleman said which appe.ired to give any guarantee 
whatever that a good deal of this money might not be poured into the 
voluntary schools — no doubt for an excellent purpose — and a good deal 
of it be wasted by coming out of them again at the other end in the 
form of a reduction of subscriptions. No doubt they should hear more 
about that before this Bill had passed, but he would take this opportunity 
of saying that the S'ate by this resolution abandoned any statutory 
encouragement of the idea of local support. 

The 17/6 Limit and Rates on BuiJding^s. 

The 17s. 6d. limit, which they cal'ed so wicked, and which was an 
invention of the Tory Government of 1876, was now to beaboHshe<l, 
and the State laid (iown principles for the future that demanded no 
local support whatever to meet the support which came from the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. Balfour. — The right hon. gentleman has no right whatever to 
say that he has not seen the Bill. 

Mr. AcLAND said he should, of course, be glad to hear if there was 
some piovision which the right- hon. gentleman had not mentioned, but 
the abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit was generally supposed to mean the 
abolition of any condition remaining on the Statute-book by which local 
subscribers were expected to contribute something to meet the Parlia- 
mentary grant. With reference to the rating of school buildings there 
was no doubt that there were some districts in London and other places 
where he did not think the ratepayers would be afraid to say that to some 
extent this proposal was a grant of rate aid to voluntary schools. He 
quite agreed that in many country places the amount which would be 
laid upon the ratepayers would be very small. He thought, however, he 
was bound to give, at any rate, one case — that of the parish of St. 
George-the-Martyr in Southwark — where voluntary schools were very 
moderately rated, much more so than the Board schools, and yet in that 
parish the voluntary schools would not in future pay the ;^i6s which 
they had been in the habit of paying. That sum broken up among the 
children in the voluntary schools" came to is. 6d. per child, so that these 
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children would receive not only 5s. each from the Exchequer, but also 
IS. 6d. of rate aid or a total of 6/6, while the Board schools received not 
a farthing from the ratepayer. 

Public Control. 

There was not to be a word in the Bill, as the Leader of the House 
told them, as to any change of management in the voluntary schools. 
Last year, according to the evidence of the noble lord the member for 
Rochester, and other members, the Bill gave control to the ratepayers' 
representatives. This control was given in a form which, it was 
true, did not prove satisfactory to the House. It could not, 
however, be laid merely to their account that the scheme broke 
down, when they remembered the speech of his right hon. 
friend the member for the Honiton division of Devonshire (Sir John 
Kennaway). Now they had withdrawn "any control scheme whatever. 
They must bear in mind that this subject was growing more and more 
important in the feelings, especially of the people in the country 
districts. Would it not be well to listen to the moderate counsels of 
Lord Northbrook, who was chairman of his county council and knew the 
county districts in the South of England well, who, writing to the 
Bishop of Winchester, said that in his opinion there ought to be on the 
management of county schools, representation of the parents, or 
representation of the Parish Council as a condition of increased State 
Aid, not rate-aid. He thought that if they knew the minds of some 
hon. gentlemen opposite, they would say that they were not themselves 
in favour in many country districts of the extremely limited clerical 
control which in many places alone held sway. He thought they would 
say they would like to see all country schools follow the example of some 
of the best country voluntary schools where parents were represented, 
and sometimes the parish council or the parish meeting. It seemed to 
him a source of great regret that, having given them some idea that the 
Government believed in the principle of control, and were not afraid of 
it last year, they asked for this enormous sum to voluntary schools this 
year, and withdrew entirely from any position they might have taken 
up with regard to the representation of either parents or inhabitants on 
the management of voluntary schools. 

The General Question. 

Looking at the general educational aspects of the proposition laid 
before the Committee, he had to say that the administration from the 
centre was difficult in any case. It was more difficult as the leader of 
the House suggested, than the system either of Ireland or of Scotland. 
The subject also stirred some of the deepest and strongest feelings they 
could find in man. By the present proposal, on the one hand, they 
were embarrassing and making more difficult the administration at the 
centre and in fhe country at large among those who were interested in 
the cause of the ratepayers' schools they were raising a feeling, by 
keeping them out in the cold, of irritation and exasperation which they 
could not expect easily to allay. All this was injurious to true 
education. It was going to make their progress in the various uncon- 
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tentious matters of education, which were so important to this country^ 
more difficult than it was before. It was going to raise, in a form whidi 
never had been raised, an antagonistic spirit with reference to the 
way in which the Government dealt with elementary education. The hon. 
and learned member for Warwick and Leamijigton (Mr. Alfred Lyttelton), 
in seconding the Address to the Speech from the Throne, urged them to 
take a very moderate line on educational questions. But it was not quite 
so easy to take a moderate line when the question was treated in the 
way in which it was to be treated now, when one party to the bargain, 
one strong claimant for help, was left absolutely outside. As to the 
Act of 1870, did the Government think they were preserving it by the 
methods and the proposal now laid before them ? They were trustees 
there for all those who bore the burden in regard to education, what- 
ever kind of school they supported. They must do their best, and he 
hoped some hon. gentlemen on the other side would help them, to fight 
out what were really the broad issues of this question. 

The Principles of Equality. 

The principles of the Act of 1870 were the principles of equality. 
He did not wish to say one word of threat himself, but he would quote 
the words of the Duke of Devonshire when he met the clerical deputation 
at Birmingham in 1895. " When once the principles of the Act of 1870 
have been departed from," he said," it is of course open to your opponents 
to regard the settlement then arrived at as completely at an end. I think 
it will be prudent on the part of the managers of voluntary schools to re« 
member that the existence of this Parliament is not perpetual." The 
Government had had a great opportunity. They had a huge surplus 
last year ; they would have a great surplus this year. They had an 
immensn majority in the House of Commons, and they had — he said 
it without hesitation — on many points a not unreasonable minority. 
With all these advantages, and with no limit of time to hold them back» 
he thought it was a matter of profound regret that they had put on 
the table such a measure, and that they had selected such a 
method to put their measure into force. The Government had 
laid before the Committee a measure which went back upon the 
expectations which they had created in the minds of those who were 
interested in the Board Schools of this country. They had put the 
House of Commons in a position in which only half the case could be 
folly dealt with, and they had deliberately shut out the Board schools 
into the cold. They had chosen a method of ^dealing with this matter 
which, he ventured to say, prejudiced even their own case, which was. 
unjust to the ratepayers and taxpayers, and which was gravely unfair to 
their representatives in the House of Commons. 
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Sir Henry Fowler, M.P, speaking at Manchester on March 3rd at a 
great demonstration in the Free Trade Hali, said : The primary object of 
the meeting was to discuss the Education Bill which was now under 
the consideration of Parliament ; and he thought that in discussing the 
Bill they must survey the education position as a whole. There had 
been a very long and a very wearisome and a still unconcluded 
education controversy in this country. 

The Settlement of 1870. 

As the Chairman had reminded them, a settlement was arrived at 
in 1870. That settlement had as yet never been disturbed. The 
object, as they believed, of the present Government — the undoubted 
object of a larsje section of their supporters — was to upset that settle- 
ment. Well, they might have their own opinion as to who would be 
the loser when that upset took place. In that controversy, as in all 
controversies, there were two sides, and they could have no settlement 
when all the **give'' was on one side and all the " take" was on the 
other. He was not there to review unfavourably what was done 
27 years ago. He was there rather to call attention to the extra- 
ordinary results which that settlement had achieved, and to the very 
little reason that existed for the settlement being interfered with, as it 
had been interfered with, and from the side which had raised objections. 
They must look at this question as a whole. That night they were not 
to deal with what they would like to be, but what they found was, and 
to maintain that there was no good reason, for the present, why that 
should be disturbed, and that the evil — and evil there was, he was not 
going to dispute — could be remedied without inflicting a far greater 
injustice than the evil of which complaint was made. He asked them 
to look for a moment or two at the circumstances which led up to the 
great settlement of 1870. This, as he had said, has been a long and 
weary controversy. 

The History of our National System. 

The history of our national education was like the history of most 
of our other institutions. It had been a long process of evolution. 
They had gone on by degrees ; they had mended a bit here, patched a 
bit there, added as a man added to a house he wished to improve rather 
than pull down — added unsightly and perhaps illogical excrescences, — 
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and they had a house which at least had some aspect of comfort and 
convenience about it. But it was not the State, as the State, which 
took the first step in the education of the people. It was a movement 
ori^nated by voluntary zeal. It was a movement, in the main, of 
religious men acting under the influence of religious motives, and 
having in the main religious aims. What we now called the British 
and Foreign School Society, which was the first in the field, was 
called the Lancasterian Society, after its great founder, Joseph 
Lancaster. The charter of that system was very well expressed in the 
words of George III. during an interview which Joseph Lancaster had 
with him. "It is my wish," said His Majest}'^, "that every poor 
child in my dominions should be taught to read the Bible." That was 
the beginning of our national system of education. That effort was 
followed up first by the National Society of the Church of England ; 
then by the Roman Catholics; then by certain bodies of Noncon- 
formists, more prominently the Wesley an Methodists. And so we got 
a sort of system — not a national system-^-not a complete system — but 
a system of education when we arrived at the time of the great con- 
troversy and the settlement of 1370. What was the state of things then, 
and how did it compare with the present ? A great deal, he submitted, 
had been done, for which we ought to be thankful, and of which we ought 
to be proud. When Mr. Forster introduced his measure into Parlia- 
ment he stated that the number of children then in the various elemen- 
tary schools was something like one million and a quarter, and that the 
cost was <£1 5s. 5d. per child. That sum was made up as follows : — 
Grant from Government, 9s. 7d. ; paid by the children in fees, 8s. 4d. ; 
paid by voluntary subscribers, 7s. 3d. ; the remainder coming from 
other sources ; but, in round figures, the cost was defrayed in thirds. 
That was where w^e started in 1870. Where were we now ? Instead 
of one million and a quarter there were now four and a half millions 
of children in the schools. The school accommodation was rising to 
still higher figures, because, though the accommodation in 1870 was 
-considerably under two millions, it was now six millions. He wanted 
the meeting to see what an enormous amount of good had been done 
under that great compromise. He would now show the two founda- 
tions on which it rested. If his audience would read the debates that 
took place at that time in the House of Commons and realise the 
nature of the fight that had to be fought, they would be surprised that 
such a great step was made onward as Mr. Forster induced Parliament 
to take. 

The Scheme of the Act of 1870. 

But in the Act of 1870 we had this feature laid down, that the 
country was mapped out into school districts. There was no part of 
this country which w^as not placed inside a school district, and thus 
the skeleton was made ready to which the machinery could be adjusted 
for working out a complete system of national education. With 
reference to the schools established at that time, it would be remem 
bered that they were not erected to supplant but to supplement existing 
schools, and no school was erected except there was a certaip deficiency. 
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The notion was now put forward that School Board schools were a kind 
of private adventure schools ; that there were two classes of school 
authorities, the religious denominations and a sort of joint-stock body 
of School Board fanatics who believed in a certain mode of teaching, 
and who had set up a School Board system to which the nation gave 
unfair and unjust advantages. There never was a greater delusion. 
The School Board schools were erected by force of law ; there was no 
option. Unless there was in the districts, as mapped out, accommoda- 
tion for every child of school age, the law said, not " You may^^ but 
" You shall^ out of the public funds, contributed to by the whole 
community, provide additional accommodation.'' School Board schools 
did not stand on the same footing as Voluntary schools, because, as 
the Chairman had wisely said, they were the citizens' schools. 

Public Duty and Private Charity. 

Gentlemen said, ** Why should we pay School Board rates and sub- 
scribe to Voluntary schools also ? " His answer to that was that 
they paid School Board rates in fulfilment of a national duty and a. 
national obligation imposed upon thefti by the Legislature of the land, 
and they paid subscriptions to Voluntary schools from what he 
candidly admitted to be the highest and best motive, viz., for what 
they believed to be the advantage — the religious advantage of the 
people amongst whom they lived. The one was a public duty, the 
other was a private charity. What would Manchester people think 
of a large millowner or manufacturer who, when the demand 
was presented to him for his half-year's poor rate, said, " Oh, I 
give very large subscriptions ; I am in the habit at Christmas 
of dispensing coal and blankets and every form of charity ; I 
never shut my pocket or close my ears to any appeal made to me on 
behalf of the suflFering, either in Manchester or the neighbourhood, and 
I claim the right to set oflF my subscriptions against my rates." He 
did not think that the conversation would be of a very long duration 
with the rate collector. Let them, therefore, clear the fog out of the 
way. He was not going to attack the people who subscribed to 
Voluntary schools. That was not his business that evening. They 
had a right to do it, and he honoured them for doing it, but they 
must discharge their duties as members of the community \ and the 
necessities of the community required that they should also provide 
their equal share — whether they gave or whether they did not give — 
their equal share to the general expenditure of the locality for the 
education of the children of that locality. 

Accommodation and Attendance. 

Now, that being so, and people's schools being established, what 
had been the result % He had given them some figures showing the 
large increase in the provision for the attendance of children ; and by 
whom was that additional accommodation provided, and where were 
those children ? Well, they must be fair there. The accommodation 
had been pretty nearly equally provided. There was accommodation 
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for about If million children in the Voluntary schools which existed 
prior to the settlement of 1870, which were maintained by grant from 
the Government of that date and private sources, combined with the 
payments of the parents of the children ; and that section of school 
providers had provided additional accommodation for about 
1,750,000 children. Since then the Board schools had provided for 
nearly 2^ million and that was where they were standing in 1895. 
The result was that out of 4,500,000 children, more or less, that were 
now in average attendance, 2,500,000 were in the Voluntary or 
Denominational schools, or whatever the accurate word might be — he 
thought the best description to give them would be " schools other 
than Board schools'' — and in the Board schools there were nearly 
2,000,000 children. These were, then, the first effects, so to speak, of 
the increase of accommodation. 

The Question of Cost. 

Another point that the controversy turned upon was the cost. 
He told them that the cost in 1870 of educating a child was 
^1 5s. 5d. per head in the Voluntary schools. At that time there 
were no other schools. What was it in Voluntary schools to- day 1 It 
was £1 19s. per head. The grants, as he had told them, then, were 
9s. 7d. ; they were to-day 18s. 6d. School fees then were 8s. 4d. ; to- 
day they were 12s., of which the State paid 10s. The subscriptions, 
which were then 7s. 3 Jd., were now 6s. 9d. per head — all the figures he 
quoted were per head of the children in the schools. The Board 
schools had no existence then, and therefore they could not estimate 
their cost ; but the cost in the Board schools in 1873 was £1 14s. 6d. 
per child, and to day was £2 10s. 2d., of which the rate was 19s. 8d., 
the grant 19s. 5d., and the fees 10s. 6d., including the fee-grant of 10s. 
which, of course, the Chancellor of the Exchequer paid. It was a 
very heavy sum which the ratepayers had to pay. But that was not 
all. During those twenty-five years the ratepayers had expended in 
providing school accommodation thirty-one and three-quarter millions. 
And a very noble expenditure it was. It was almost equal to a year 
and a half s expenditure on the navy ; it was not quite up to one 
year's expenditure on the army and the navy. That sum, raised 
in the locality — not voted in Parliament, where the pressure of the 
demand did not come home quite so closely as it did to the ratepayers 
— spent in the locality by the representatives of the locality, with the 
knowledge and approval of the locality, for no selfish object, for the 
gratification of no passion and no pride, but for the good of the com- 
munity —he called it one of the noblest forms of expenditure. Well, 
it might be said it was easy to spend money when you had borrowed 
it. The School Boards, of course, had had to borrow the money, be- 
cause the expenditure was not for one year nor even for one generation. 
But the living ratepayer had already repaid seven and a-half millions 
of the thirty- one millions. That was the capital account. Thus they 
had the two great systems rising side by side. The Voluntary schools 
had done their work — he did not wish in any way to undervalue it — 
and the ratepayers had done their work. There were, asiie hadysaid. 
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two and a half millions in the one clas3 of schools and two millions in 
the other : and the united expenditure, to be raised every year, in 
maintaining the two classes of English national schools was nearer ten 
millions than nine millions, and that expenditure had been pretty 
equally divided between the two branches of schools. 

A Higher Price for a Better Article. 

Why had the Voluntary school expenditure, which in 1870 was 
£1 5s. 5d., and in 1873 £1 10s., risen to £1 19s., and why had the 
School Board expenditure, which in 1873 was £1 14s. 6d., risen to 
£2 10s. 2d. ? He would tell them in a single sentence — because the 
public opinion of this country had determined upon an increase of the 
amount spent on education ; they wanted a better article, and they 
had to pay a higher price for it. They could not buy champagne at the 
cost of small beer. The cost of education had risen, and he was glad 
of it. It would have to rise a great deal more, face to face as this 
country was now with the trade competition of other nations who did 
not grudge money on education, and who regarded the schoolmaster 
and the schoolmistress as among the highest type of public servants. 
We must be prepared, then, if we were to hold our own in the 
competition, to find the best schools and equip our young people with 
the best education. That was the case; those were the facts. Here was 
our national system of education. It had been enormously extended ; 
the cost of it had enormously increased. The Voluntary school expen- 
diture had gone up something like 9s., taking it from 1873, or from 
1870, 14s., and the School Boards had gone up nearly 16s. Had both 
schools a case to' go to the Legislature for help ? He thought they 
had. He thought there was a public necessity for the whole com- 
munity contributing to this expense on account of the inequality of 
different localities and the natural and unavoidable inequality between 
rich and poor districts. 

Last Year's Dead Bill 

The Government last year, in their first effort with their big 
majority, tried to grapple with what was called the "intolerable strain." 
They brought in a bill the effect of which might be summed up in a 
few words. The effect would have been to deteriorate our national 
education, to weaken School Boards, to set up rival educational 
authorities in every town, the one authority being entrusted with the 
promotion of education and the other authority entrusted with the 
duty of crippling it. Next, it was to relieve the subscribers to 
Voluntary schools, and not to relieve the ratepayer. Lastly, our 
municipal and county government elections were, for the first time, to 
he cursed with sectarian rivalry and theological controversy. That 
was the magnum opus of the great Conservative, the great Unionist 
Government. They carried that bill on a second reading with a 
majority of 267, but before it had been five days in Committee the 
bill was dead. And why 1 Because the country would not have it. 
And, thank God, the public opinion of this country was supreme still, 
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and not even the most powerful Ministry and the most tyrannical 
majority could finally crush it. 

This Year's Bill, 

Well, now they had got the bill of this year. It was not a big 
bill, as the Chairman had said. It was much smaller than the bill of 
last year— and it was much worse. There was some good in the bill 
of last year. There were points in it which, if they had been fairly 
and adequately discussed in the House of Commons, and if there had 
been nothing else in the bill, might have been worked into a practical 
and efficient measure ; but this year they brought in a bill, and they 
said, " Oh, no, we are not going to trouble about education ; that is 
not before us ; we are only going to deal with this financial strain ; 
you admit these schools are costing more than it wa& anticipated they 
would cost ; that they will cost more ; that the public want the 
National Exchequer to intervene, and we now propose to administer 
the remedy to which you do not object." Well, the first thing which 
the Government did was to bring in a resolution authorising Parlia- 
ment to make a grant of public money for this purpose. But the 
cloven foot was very early displayed ; the resolution was strictly 
limited : it was only to help one class of schools. The figures he had 
recounted showed that the grievance was universal — that the pressure 
was everywhere— but no, the help was only for one class of schools, 
and by limiting the resolution under one of those technicalities which 
the House of Commons loved, they prevented any questions being 
raised as to including in that resolution the schools, the expenses of 
which were defrayed by the ratepayers. 

The ''Poor School Board Bill." 

Well, their own party did not like that, and so they accompanied 
this statement with a pious opinion that some day or other they would 
bring in a bill which would do some sort of good to a limited class of 
Board schools, but nobody who heard them and the qualifications with 
which they were accompanied could doubt there was then no practical 
intention of proposing such a bill in the present session of Parliament, 
But public opinion was not even mute in the House of Commons, and 
there were, as last year, a number of supporters of the Government 
who were representatives of towns where there were Board schools. 
He would not say they revolted, but they expressed their opinion so 
clearly that the promise of the Government, vaguely intimated, was 
reduced to something more tangible, and they then more definitely 
promised a bill for Board schools. But the passing of that bill was, as 
Mr. Balfour declared, to be subject to two limitations — "time and 
money." Again, not for all the Board schools. The present bill was 
for all Voluntary schools, but they would not help all Board schools. 
That would be too large a dose of poison ; they must minimise it and 
water it down, and so they only proposed to help a very limited class 
of Board schools. That was the first and primary injustice of this bill. 
The pressure upon the ratepayers was just as great as the pressure 
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upon the subscriber. As he told the meeting just now, the average 
burden per child on the subscriber was only 6s. 9d., the average rate 
per child was very nearly 19s., and therefore the pressure was not 
only the same, but considerably more. The amount raised in School 
Board rates in this country last year was something like £4,000,000, 
the amount raised by Voluntary schools in subscriptions was £836,000. 

"Statutory Equality." 

Whatever relief was given to the one class should surely be given 
to the other. They did not ask for more, but they would not take 
less. One of the points of Mr. Forster's Act of 1870 was this, and this 
was the settlement that it was now sought to upset. Mr. Forster's 
Act gave what the Duke of Devonshire described — although he had 
rather abandoned his position — as "statutory equality." That Act of 
1870, after dealing with the case of poor districts where a school rate 
of 3d. in the pound, which at that time was estimated to be the sum 
which would have to be raised by subscriptions or rates, would not 
produce 7s. 6d. per head per child, gave a small grant to make up the 
deficiency, but subject to that provision, the Act contained the condi- 
tion that — " No preference or advantage to any school shall be given 
on the ground that it is or is not provided by a School Board." Mr. 
Forster said that those words were inserted for the avowed purpose of 
preventing a Parliamentary grant being given for religious instruction. 
Those words were carried on a division by 317 to 86. That under- 
standing had not hitherto been departed from. Every grant given in 
the Code, whether for average attendance or merit, was given equally 
to both classes of schools ; when the fee grant was given it was given 
to both classes of schools alike. Now, for the first time, an attempt 
was being made to upset that settlement. And it was a very dangerous 
precedent to set. He thought the Government had better have seen 
the end from the beginning before they started on their present career. 

The Charge on the Ratepayers. 

Now there were nearly 2,500 School Boards in this country. 
He had said that when the Education Act was passed the cost was 
estimated to represent a rate of 3d. There were, however, 1,500 
School Boards where the rate was 6d. and upwards, so that showed the 
increase and the pressure far more in proportion upon the ratepayers 
than it had been upon the voluntary subscriber, because there had 
been an actual decrease in the contributions per head from 1870 to 
1895. Let him, however, come to their own county, and bring the 
matter home to them in Lancashire. What did they subscribe per 
head in Manchester for the Voluntary schools 1 4s. 3d. And what 
did the ratepayers pay for every child in their Board schools? 16s. 7fd. 
In Salford — well, they were more liberal in Salford, and they gave 
4s. 5d. They gave 2d. per head more than in Manchester. But the 
ratepayers had got to pay 17s. OJd. per head in Salford. In Liverpool 
— he would take four principal towns, he would not trouble them with 
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snj other cases, although he could give them scores of cases, — in 
Liverpool the subscriptions per head were 3s. lOJd., and the rate per 
head 18s. 4d. In Oldham the subscriptions were 3s. 5d., and the rate 
per head was 15s. 9^d. His point was that the ratepayers of Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, and other towns in Lancashire and elsewhere 
had as much right to receive relief, as ratepayers, from the sum they paid 
as the subscribers to the Voluntary schools had a right to be relieved 
from their payments. Yes, but the House of Commons was not 
allowed an opportunity on this bill of discussing that question at all ; 
and when people were afraid of discussion they knew what that meant. 
But what said the responsible Minister of Education, Sir John Gorst, 
last November as to the injustice of this difference ? He said : — 

**If they were to allocate the grant to Voluntary schools only, they 
would have this state of things — they would have two parishes side by side, 
one with a Board and the other without a Board ; the one which had no 
Board would get a very substantial grant out of the Imperial Exchequer for 
its school ; the other, which might be a poorer parish, and by far the worst 
•off, would get nothing at all, because it was already oppressed, through no 
fault of its own, with a School Board rate. They would get this difficulty in 
the towns, and a town which had very little burdeh now, which had a large 
number of Voluntary schools, and a few Board schools, would get a very 
large grant from the Government, because it was lightly taxed, the rates 
were light, and there were few children dependent upon them, whereas a 
neighbouring town which had a very large number of Board schools and very 
few Voluntary schools would get very little indeed out of the Government." 

Local Control. 

The next point to which he took exception in this bill was that not 
only was it grossly unjust as between two classes of schools, but it was 
unjust in not introducing any element of representation of the public. 
He had given them some rather big figures ; he would give them a 
very simple one now. In every Voluntary school in this country — he 
was taking, of course, the average all round — out of every shilling of 
income, ninepence came from the pockets of the taxpayer. He held 
the doctrine — the Liberal party held the doctrine, and he believed a 
large portion of the Conservative party held it — that the public had a 
right to be represented in the expenditure of that money. Nobody 
wanted to interfere with the religious character of the schools. The most 
ardent Protestant in that city — or in that room— did not want to make 
a Catholic school a Protestant school, and the most devoted Catholic did 
not want to make a Protestant school a Catholic school. Nonconformists 
did not want schools founded and carried on for the benefit of the Church 
of England to be converted into Nonconformist schools. What they 
did want was this. They said that those schools were, to a very great 
extent, under the management of one man, and they said that there 
was a large amount of public money paid by the taxpayers, and the 
taxpayers had a right to know that that money was spent properly, 
was spent economically and efficiently. They did not ask for control in 
the full meaning of the word. They did not say that a majority of men 
representing the public should be put on the board of management 
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of a school to control the expenditure. But, as he said in the 
House of Commons the other day, a minority was not powerless. If 
there was a single man on a board representing the people outside he 
would let daylight into what was being done, and a change would come 
over the spirit of the dream. There was another point to which the 
Chairman had alluded. There were 8,000 parishes in which there was 
no choice of school. In these cases the law stepped in and said that 
children were not to be taught anything of a religious character to 
which their parents objected. But the administration of that clause 
was another thing. It could be administered as it had practically 
been administered in the great schools of England, by schoolmasters 
who knew their business, and who had faithfully carried out the 
honourable trust parents had reposed in them. But the trust was as 
sacred in a small country school and in the case of the child of a poor 
peasant as in the case of the son of the richest Nonconformist at one 
of the great public schools. They wanted public opinion and public 
representation to see there was no infringement, either in letter or in 
spirit, of the religious rights of those who were compelled to send their 
children to schools of which they did not approve. 

The Rights of the Parents. 

The parents certainly had some rights. When it suited the argu- 
ment, they were told that every parent had the right to have his 
child educated at the public expense in his own religion : but when 
they asked that the parent should have some voice in the administra- 
tion of the school to which he was compelled to send his child they were 
told that that was absolutely impracticable. What did the Conserva- 
tive majority of the Royal Commissioners say on this point? Speaking 
of their own schools, which they surely knew better than outsiders did,. 
they said : — "There are a far larger number of schools in which the 
management practically falls into the hands of a single manager, most 
frequently the clergyman of the parish. We insist upon the import- 
ance of Voluntary schools being placed under a board of management 
whenever suitable persons can be obtained, and that the vitality of 
this board of managers, in all cases where it is practicable, should be 
ensured. So long as the parents are not a preponderating element we 
should be gald to see them represented on the committee of manage- 
ment.' 

Mr. Lloyd-George's "Local Control" Instruction. 

They asked the House of Commons to pass an instruction, as it was 
called, an authority to the House in Committee on this Bill to discuss 
this question. Such an authority did not commit the House for or 
against it. As the Bill stood they could not discuss this question 
without such an instruction. The party were not quite comfortable 
about that. Eleven independent members spoke on the Government 
side — excluding the leader of the House and the Solicitor-General 
— on this question of popular representation on boards of manage- 
ment. Four spoke for it and four voted for it. Three spoke 
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for it and abstained from voting. Two spoke for it and voted 
against it and two only both spoke against it and voted against 
it. That was a very uncomfortable evening. He knew what it 
was to sit on the Treasury bench and hear friends behind criticising. 
That had to be put a stop to, and — he thought the thing was without 
any parallel in the history of the House of Commons — two men 
of the character and stamp of Sir William Harcourt and Mr, John 
Morley were ruthlessly closured. Mr. Balfour would not allow any 
further discussion. That was the way in which the debate was being 
conducted. There had been only two other questions raised up to that 
time. "Why, they asked, if the Government were nob going to let any 
Board school have any help unless it is what they called a necessitous 
Board school, why not apply the same limit to Voluntary schools ? If 
no grant was to be given to Board schools except they were neces- 
sitous, why grant aid to Voluntary schools unless they were necessitous ? 
" No ; " was the answer to that. Then they proposed that, at all 
events, this £600,000 which was to be voted should only apply to 
existing schools. He did not believe in the intolerable strain. He 
believed there was a strain, but there was no reason why this should 
apply to schools in the future. They asked that it should be limited 
to existing schools. " No." And these emphatic " Noes " were en- 
forced by the closure. 

The Closure. 

One word as to the way in which this debate was being conducted. 
They knew how short a time it had lasted. They were only in an 
initial stage in the proceedings connected with this Bill, and the 
closure up to yesterday had been applied five times. But that 
afternoon it had already been applied three times. ("Shame.") 
They might well say " Shame." This was a very serious fact in the 
history of the House of Commons. There was an Act which occupied 
more time than any other Act. It was an Act for reconstructing 
the whole of the local government in all our parishes. The second 
reading stage lasted four nights, and there was no amendment ; but 
when the Bill went into Committee it occupied 34 days, and the 
Government of that day only moved the closure twice. That was not 
the only feature of this debate. He had said the Government did not 
like their supporters to talk. He did not know what they had done 
that afternoon, but on Monday there was — he did not hesitate to say 
it — a conspiracy of silence. The word of command had been given 
that nobody was to speak on the Government side. 

Degrading the House of Commons. 

That, he said, was a degradation of the House of Comix ons. A 
Government was justified in saying this or that was a vital question, 
and that if a certain bill were thrown out it might involve the fall of 
the Government, and party loyalty would come to the rescue, although 
even then the most devoted partisans liked to have an opportunity of 
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telling their constituents why they were taking that action. But 
when they came to the details of this bill there were distinguished Con- 
servative members who had all their lives been connected with schools, 
and who knew a deal more about Voluntary schools and Board schools 
than either the First Lord of the Treasury or the Solicitor General. 
People wanted to hear what those men had to say. He acknowledged 
that in the case of the Parish Councils Bill he received valuable help 
from political opponents. He never knew a bill yet which was not 
capable of improvement, and where the two sides brought their minds 
to bear on it and suggested improvements, a wise minister would accept 
them, especially when he felt they were in general accord with the 
feeling of the House. But if they were to have this Bill passed by 
the gag and closure, if those in favour of the Bill were not to be 
allowed to suggest amendments, if they were to have something like a 
military despotism in the House of Commons, they were attacking the 
freedom of Parliament, impairing its efficiency, and striking a fatal 
blow at that principle of our legislation which had been so wise and so 
powerful in the past — that when legislation was once passed with 
something like general consent there was no going back upon it. 
When a measure had been properly discussed in the House of 
Commons and passed into law it commanded respect, and was not 
likely to be easily disturbed. He had detained them long enough, but 
he had thought it necessary to call their attention to this unprece- 
dented, this unfair method of forcing a bill through the House of 
Commons. The Government might succeed ; they might, by the force 
of a majority which had surrendered its independence, carry perhaps 
anything and everything. But there was a higher tribunal than the 
House of Commons. You could not gag public opinion in this 
country. 

Not an Education Bill. 

There were other grievances connected with the bill, but he had 
not time to discuss them. There was one main grievance, which 
was that there was nothing in the bill to secure that the additional 
money that was to be given should be spent in securing the efficiency 
of education. It was not an Education Bill at all ; it was a bill for 
the grant of public money, on no conditions whatever, in amount 
which as it extended to future schools was to be unlimited, and the 
only body which apparently was to be entrusted with the administration 
of these funds had not its powers defined,had not its constitution defined, 
had not its mode of action defined — everything was left in a vague, 
nebulous state. There was the provision as to " associations/' but 
nothing was said as to how these were to be constituted. But there 
were people who used the right word at the wrong time. The little 
word ^* diocesan *' had been allowed to slip out. They knew what that 
meant. In meant in practice the placing in the hands of one man in 
each diocese the power of distributing this money. He said in the 
House of Commons on Monday night, and he said it again now, that 
a large sum of money was to be granted to the bishops of the Church 
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of England, a large sum to the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
and a large sum to the Wesleyan Conference. And he objected to all 
three having it except under proper conditions limiting their powers, 
prescribing their functions, defining their objects, and securing a 
. strong element of popular representation in its constitution. 

The "Associations" Scheme. 

Well, but apart from that preliminary objection, how did they 
suppose that scheme would work ? He did not know what the mind 
— he would not say the clerical mind of the North of England, but 
the lay mind of the North of England — he would not trespass upon 
such a sacred question as the clerical mind — thought of the scheme. 
Let him suppose that the Government said, " We will give a large 
sum of money to the town councils, and they shall be associated 
together. There shall be representatives from every borough in 
Lancashire," and let them suppose that they met together and 
reckoned it at so much a head upon the population, and that the 
Government said, " We shall leave it to these representatives to say 
how much each town council shall have.*' Could they conceive what 
that meeting would be like ? Could they conceive the representative 
of the Town Council of Manchester saying, " We know how hard- 
pressed Oldham is just now. We shall be quite willing to take 10s. 
in the pound, and let Oldham have our other 10s. " ; and they could 
imagine another philanthropic self-denying town councillor getting up 
and saying, "I am delighted to give up our share " ; and then the 
modest men — who were getting the larger share — saying that they 
claimed, as a matter of right, twice as much as Manchester, and three 
times as much as Salford, and so on. Why, men of the world, men 
of business, would laugh at such a scheme. It was like one of the 
pretending games at which children played in the nursery — make 
believe all the way through, and he should think those would be very 
silly men who gave up one shilling of the money to which their 
schools w(;re entitled. And then the independent managers of schools 
were to be penalised. If they objected and would not go into the 
associations, they were to have no money at all. They were not onJy 
to be subjected to that ridiculous distribution, but they were to have 
the screw put on them if they would not do so. He said such a pro- 
posal was an insult to every board of management in the country. A 
side light was thrown upon the source from whence the Bill sprang, 
and the motives which influenced those by whom it was being con- 
ducted. He would not go through the many objections to the associa- 
tion scheme, but he supposed they would not be allowed to discuss 
that. He had no doubt it would be closured and left to the vague 
future. In other words they might as well pass one general Act of 
Parliament at the commencement of the Session to say that every 
enactment should be left in the hands of Her Majesty's Ministers, 
who should issue such orders in Council as they thought best, and 
that nobody should have a word to say either on the one side or the 
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An Attack on School Boards. 

No ; as he had said, this was not an Education Bill at all. The 
underlying principle of it — he must come back to where he began — the 
underlying principle of it was its injustice and its inequalities. The 
secret of that was that it was framed — as the Bill of last year was' 
framed, though that Bill was framed openly — upon the principle of 
antagonism to the School Boards. It was framed, perhaps, more 
astutely and more covertly, but it was a proceeding on the same lines, 
and was intended to injure the School Boards. Why should they 
want to injure the School Boards? Did anybody complain of the 
education which the School Boards gave ? Did the people of this 
country complain of it ? Their opponents could not come down to 
Manchester and say there was one Board schoolwhere the education 
was bad or where the school was bad in any shape or form. Of course 
he admitted — indeed he gloried in it — that the school which repre- 
sented the public ought to be the best school. 

The Religious Teaching in School Boards. 

Why this hostility to the Board schools ? It assumed pretty often 
a kind of superior sanctity. The Board schools were said to be all 
right so far as secular education went, and all wrong so far as religious 
teaching was concerned. Well, some very hard and ugly words were 
being used on this question, and as this was the first speech he had 
ventured to make in public since the introduction of the Education 
Bill, he could not sit down without uttering a protest. They had been 
told that the religious teaching of the School Boards was Godless, that 
it was irreligious, that it was a new kind of religion. A great ecclesi- 
astic the other day described it as ** School Board religion ; " and a 
great many ecclesiastics and a great many politicians were very fond 
of calling it " Nonconformist religion." That epigrammatic definition 
had two valuable qualities — it combined in the same sentence a slur on 
School Boards and an insult to Nonconformists. Was it true ? The 
House of Lords last year obtained a return of religious teaching in 
the Board schools in England and Wales. The return dealt with 
2,392 Boards, and of these all but seven in England and fifty in Wales 
gave religious instruction. The reason why the exceptions were so 
numerous in Wales was the extraordinary completeness of the Sunday 
school system. He would take the case of Manchester as an example. 
The Manchester School Board adopted practically what was the original 
scheme of the London School Board. That scheme, as described in a 
resolution moved by the late leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons, was as follows : — '* In schools provided by the 
Board the Bible shall be read, and there shall be given such explana- 
tions and such instructions therefrom in the principles of the Christian 
religion and of morality as are suitable to the capacities of the children." 
This was what was described as irreligion. School Board religion, and 
what some had the audacity to say was Godless. How had that reso- 
lution been carried out in Manchester in the so-called Godless schools ? 
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In every Board school in Manchester seventy minutes a day were 
devoted to religious teaching and observance. The infants were 
taught hymns and the Lord's Prayer ; they were taught the Fifth 
Commandment, and they were taught certain facts of Scripture which 
little children could understand. The children of the first standard 
were taught the Ten Commandments, miracles, and parables, with an 
outline of St. Matthew's Gospel, with certain other Biblical history. 
In the second and third standards those lessons were extended, and 
there was more New Testament and some Psalms ; and the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh standards had extensions of this class of teaching. 
He could not conceive of any code of religious teaching which could 
be established which was more saturated with Bible teaching than was 
the scheme of the Manchester schools. They knew, and he supposed 
they were all thankful for it, that little children could not understand 
the metaphysical subtleties of contending theologians. Little children 
could understand, and did understand, the Lord's Prayer. They could 
and did understand the Fifth Commandment, and he did not know any 
series of divines, however learned and however experienced, that 
could express in fewer and more clear words the Commandment, 
** Thou shalt not steal." A child could understand that, and little 
children could understand, too, what he might call the eternal charter 
of childhood, " Suffer little children to come unto me." And because 
Nonconformists believed that teaching like this — the teaching of the 
Bible, of the discourses, the parables, the miracles, the life and death 
and resurrection of our Lord — because they believed that that was the 
religious instruction which children could understand, were they and 
the Board schools to be stigmatised and held up to public censure, if 
not public derision ? He had spoken of this as an attack on the 
system of School Boards. 

An Attack on ' Nonconformists. 
He resented it as an attack upon Nonconformists, and as an 
offensive insinuation with respect to Nonconformist teaching, and he 
said that no man, however distinguished his position, had a right to 
utter the slander that Nonconformists were opposed to religious 
teaching in elementary schools. He said to the people who made 
those charges : " Tell, if you like, the Nonconformists of Great Britain 
that the men who wrote those hymns which are incorporated into the 
hymnaries of evrery Protestant Church in Christendom ; that the 
theologians whose teachings are valued and used in all churches, 
whether Conformist or Nonconformist ; that the saintly men and 
women whose lives and whose works have been perhaps among the 
brightest illustrations of Christian teaching ; that the missionaries 
who have preached the Gospel to the most savage of the human race, 
and have crowned their service with a martyr's death — tell Non- 
conformists, if you like, that all these men and women have lived and 
died in the sin of schism ; tell them that you forbid them to cast out the 
devils of sin and misery and vice because they follow not with you, 
but do not tell the impudent, the groundless falsehood that Noncon- 
formists are opposed to the religious teaching of the vpung." This 
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was a digression from the main object of the meeting, but he could 
not come there and not utter this protest, because what lay at the 
root of a great deal of this controversy was this imputation which was 
cast upon the religinus teaching of the Nonconformists. The late 
Archbishop of Canterbury had said : "I am persuaded that in a very 
great number of Board schools there is very good religious teaching. 
In the Board school teaching in London we have a very great amount 
of the knowledge of the Gospel, and a very great amount of what is 
practically and really the teaching of the Church/' This testimony 
bad been confirmed by other Bishops. 

" An Unjust Bill, which will not Live." 

Fair criticism he did not object to ; but don't, he said, attempt to 
stamp the Board schools of this country as representing Noncon- 
formist teaching, for in 99 cases out of 100 that religious teaching 
had been formulated and prescribed, not by the action of the Non- 
conformists, but by the action of members of the other churches. " As 
to the fate of this Bill," said Sir Henry, in conclusion, " it will pass. 
Of that I have no doubt. I have no doubt that not a single injustice 
will be remedied. I should not be surprised if the evils of which we 
complain are aggravated. But Parliaments may come and go. 
Ministries come and go. But there is one thing which is always 
advancing in this country, which never recedes, and that is the sense 
of, the devotion to — the passionate devotion to — justice. As a nation 
that has been a tide which has never ebbed, no matter the forces, how- 
ever strong they may have been, which from to time have been 
arrayed against it. This Bill is an unjust Bill, and it won't live." 
The Bishop of Hereford, in an admirable letter which he wrote the 
other day, said that Mr. Balfour was emulating the ancient Pharoahs 
who spent their lives in building their tombs. Mr. Balfour was 
digging the grave of his great majority and of his powerful Govern- 
ment. And, without assuming to be a prophet, he ventured to express 
a very confident hope that at the first opportunity which they obtained 
the electors of this country would pronounce no vague, no hesitating 
verdict on legislation which was at once reactionary and unjust. 
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Sir William Harcourt, who was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, speaking on March 17th at Norwich, at a mass meeting 
held in connection with the Annual Meetings of the National Liberal 
Federation, said : — My Lords and Gentlemen, — I will say " My lords," 
too, because there are lords here, a rare commodity in the Liberal party 
and precious accordingly, and, what is more, there are two Norfolk 
peers in this assembly, one my friend and my contemporary, the Earl 
of Kimberley, through life one of the most faithful supporters of the 
the Liberal party. From his youth to his age he has never swerved ; 
among the faithless, he has always been faithful found ; and he has 
spoken to you to-night words of weight and words of wisdom 
which are deserving to guide the judgment of the Liberal 
party. There is my friend Lord Battersea, and others are here. You 
must not expect me to-night to attempt a general review of all the 
political questions in which the Liberal party is interested. We have 
upon our hands at present a sufficient task in resisting that policy of 
reaction which is in full swing under the Tory majority. The general 
lines of Liberal policy are those with which a gathering like this is 
familiar, and the principles that have once been proclaimed by the 
Liberal party are never abandoned. If I were asked to define the 
great distinction between the Liberal and the Tory party it would be 
this — that the Liberal party never surrenders the principles that it 
has espoused, and that the Tory party always in the end adopts those 
principles. I would draw this distinction between what Lord 
Kimberley has said and what I am prepared to assert. In the lapse 
of time there is never a difference between the Liberal party and the 
Tory party ; for it may be for a quarter of a century, it may be for 
half a century, the Liberal party contends for principles which the 
Tory party bitterly opposes, but at the end of that time they come 
together, for the Tory party always adopts the principles which the 
Liberal party has originated. With that general remark I shall ask 
you to-night to permit me to restrict the observations that I have to 
make to the present situation, and that is a sufficiently ample subject, 
I think, on which I may exhaust your patience. 

The Condition of the Party. 

People generally prefer, I think, in the first instance to talk 
about themselves, and therefore I will say a word upon the condition 
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of the Liberal party. Lord Kimberley has referred to it already. It 
happens to individuals, even of the most robust condition, to suffer 
sometimes from temporary ailments, and somewhere about a year and 
a half ago the Liberal party had a severe attack. Well, maladies are 
always depressing ; some patients are apt to be more depressed than 
others. I have observed that in an illness of that description they 
become fretful and impatient. They complain of everybody and 
everything, and particularly of the physician. I do not think myself 
that I am of a pessimistic temperament, and I have a great faith in the 
recuperative power of a good constitution. It brings a man through 
a great many epidemics. Providence has endowed the Liberal party 
with a good constitution, and therefore it has recovered from the 
prostration of the political influenza from which it suffered in 1895, 
and here we are again, and as sound as ever we were. I never think 
it a good thing, after convalescence, to dwell too much upon the 
symptoms of the indisposition. It is quite enough for me that I find 
you here in rude health. When T observe the condition, the clinical 
condition, of the Liberal party I find the pulse is strong, the tempera- 
ture is normal, the appetite is good, and the spirits are high. What 
more do you want ? Let us go on our way rejoicing. We are in first- 
rate training. I am an old political trainer myself, and I reckon 
myself a good judge of condition. I know when a party is soft and 
when its condition is hard ; and if you will take my word for it the 
Liberal party were never in finer condition than they are at this 
moment. They were never more fit. Lord Kimberley has referred to 
some trials we have had lately, and they are, I think, very promising 
as to future events. Well then let ns go on as we have gone on before ; 
let us go on with a Liberal party conquering and to conquer, a party 
that has never been beaten in the long run. 

The Premature Decay of the Unionist Majority. 

This is all I want to say about ourselves. We need not trouble 
ourselves, I think, about the condition of the Liberal party; but, 
happy as we are ourselves, we are humane men, and we can feel 
for the misfortunes of others. The poet says, " Teach us to feel 
another's woes." I can hardly add " To hide the fault I see." It is 
exactly upon that point that I desire to make a few remarks, but he 
must be a hard-hearted politician indeed who can view without a 
feeling of compassion the premature decay of the great Unionist 
majority. Such a promising youth — promising above everything — 
such great expectations, such a handsome fortune to start with, such a 
balance in hand at its Parliamentary bankers — and, with all this to 
the good, what a shocking bad hand it has made of it ! They were 
gifted by the country with a mighty engine with which they were 
expected to turn out splendid stuff; but there is not a handloom 
weaver who would not be ashamed of the web of shabby work that 
they have turned out. See how they started. I have some diflfidence 
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in commenting upon dignified officials. It is always said that two 
of a trade never agree. I certainly should never think of criticising 
their capacity. No one, I am sure, would say that I have ever failed 
to do justice to my able successor, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I left him a pretty handsome legacy as a token of my 
confidence and esteem. I cannot say that I think he has spent it to 
the best advantage ; but that was not altogether his fault. My confi- 
dence in the Chancellor of the Exchequer rests upon the fact that he 
really is a bulwark against the rubbish of his own party. He has the 
sense and courage to knock Sir Howard Vincent and the fair trade 
party on the head, and, sitting between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Harry 
Chaplin, he holds up the nonsense of the bimetallists to the contempt 
it deserves. It is a great thing, depend upon it, to have a Second 
Lord of the Treasury to keep the First Lord of the Treasury in order. 
That is an office which the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admirably fulfils, but it is a little disappointing to some parties. It 
is not the millennium of soft money which was promised by the 
Bryanite candidates in the Lancashire election, and they are not 
altogether so pleased with it as I am. Well, as to tlie heads of the 
rest of the departments, they are very able, but I must say I think 
they are rather unfortunate men. There is the excellent Home 
Secretary, and he is denounced by his own party for the manner in 
which he administers the prerogative of mercy. There is the Secretary 
for War. He is a rash man. He has meddled with the Household 
Brigade, he has actually thought of sending the Guards abroad, and 
he might just as well have attempted to overthrow the Monarchy or 
the Church. And then there is the President of the Board of Trade. 
Why, the whole party rose up in a fury against him because in the 
case of Lord Penrhyn and his quarry men he offisred the good offices 
which were provided in the Conciliation Act of this great majority 
in order to settle quarrels between capital and labour. Then 
there is that great contingent the English garrison in Ireland, the 
loyal Irish landlords. They are ready to tear the Government to 
pieces because they have passed what they considered to be, or what 
the Government intended to be, a fair Bill towards the tenants in 
Ireland. And there are even men who are profane enough and daring 
enough to criticise the Colonial Secretary. Fancy a Unionist 
criticising Mr. Chamberlain because he is suspected — I do not know 
whether truly or not — to have a prejudice against filibustering. These 
are not the flouts of a factious Opposition. They are the groans of a 
disappointed party. They have discovered with disgust that the respon- 
sible Government dares not carry into effect their narrow views and 
their bigoted prejudices ; that when it comes to action they are com- 
pelled perforce to adopt ^he principles of the Liberal party which they 
sincerely abhor and which they denounced at the general election. I will 
say something later on, if you will grant me your patience, upon 
questions of foreign policy, but I would now turn to the legislative 
performances of this great majority. 
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The Government's Programme. 

They started with a splendid programme — t think the National 
Liberal Federation might be jealous of it, I mean in its volume, not 
in its quality. They talked of our having too multifarious a pro- 
gramme, but look at the illuminated card in Lancashire of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. I do not remember how many items it comprised; 
it was a very large card, very closely printed. I forget what the parti- 
culars were. I may be excused because we have never heard of any 
of them since. Yes, there is one I recollect. It was that all the School 
Board rates were to be paid by the Exchequer. That would be a useful 
thing to bear in mind when we come to discuss the forthcoming Bill of 
the Government for aiding the Board schools. They produced their 
Education Bill of last year ; that was the first-fruits of the glorious 
majority. Well, the firstborn died in infancy ! They say now, to 
excuse its fate, that it was too ambitious. It was such a precocious child, 
it came before its age. I myself, with some Parliamentary experience, 
have never known a measure of first-class importance produced by a 
powerful Government which perished under such a chorus of universal 
disapprobation. They say we destroyed it; they do us too much 
honour. It destroyed itself. It died after a five days' debate, and that 
is the reason why they are taking very good care that their next 
Education Bill shall not be debated ; and so exit the Education Bill of 
1896, a perpetual monument of legislative incapacity. Now I will go 
to their finance. They found themselves in possesion of a great sur- 
plus. The financial measures they had bitterly opposed and done their 
best to defeat, followed by a great revival of trade, put them in pos- 
session of a vast sum of money. Under such favourable circumstances 
it might have been expected that some relief would have been given to 
the overburdened taxpayers of this country. I doubt whether any 
instance could be found in which with so large a superabundance of 
money there has been no reduction of taxation. How did they dispose 
of that money ] They squandered a good deal of it. They always do 
that ; but they did make a special grant to one class of the community, 
and one class only. They gave two millions to what thoy are pleaded 
to call the agricultural interest. That is a large mouthful, and it 
is an ambiguous thing ; it is like autonomy — it may mean something 
or it may mean nothing. It did not mean anything to the agri- 
cultural labourer ; he gets nothing out of it. That is no part of the 
agricultural interest. The British farmer, they say, would be benefited 
by it, but they admitted that if the good times come the money would 
pass from the farmer to the landlord. I am happy to think that in 
these eastern counties better times have come, and the money will 
go, as they admitted it would go, to the landlords. They arranged 
this Bill in such a manner — they always do arrange things in 
that manner — that the money went to those who wanted it least, 
and the dwellers in the towns, where the rates are far higher 
than they are in the country, have got no relief at all. That 
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is Unionist finance. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will have a 
good surplus this year — I tell you that as a secret, because it is not 
yet announced — not as big as last year's, but it will be a good lump 
sum. What will be done with it? Will there be any relief to the 
taxpayers of this country ? Well, we shall see ; but I do not advise 
you to increase your expenditure in the anticipation of it. That is a 
hint I will give you. But what we do know is this — that out of it is 
to be a gift of half-a-million of money to the Church. Their financial 
policy is always class legislation — legislation exclusively in the interest 
of the classes they favour. They have given two millions already to the 
land, and they are now going to give half-a-million to the Church, and 
if it turns out that after two years' successive surpluses there is no 
relief to the general taxpayer of this country, I think that probably 
the country will come to the conclusion that it is time there was a 
change. Then there is the social legislation. This was to be a 
Government above all other things of social legislation. It was 
Mr Chamberlain's once valued, now despised, department of parochial 
legislation. They had a Truck Bill, and a remarkable thing I observe 
is that at the contested elections the first thing a Tory candidate does 
is to pledge himself to repeal the Tory Truck Act. There is the Con- 
ciliation Act, which I have mentioned already. We find to our 
surprise that the Tory party is down upon the author of the Con- 
ciliation Act in his first attempt to put it into operation. There was 
this Session what was called the Safety of Boilers Bill, a thing to which 
the working classes attach great importance. Mr. Jesse CoUings, the 
great friend of the people, got up, dressed in a little brief authority, 
and made a speech against the Boilers Bill, and we beat him by a 
majority of about sixty, principally consisting of those of his own party. 
That is all I can really remember of the social legislation of this great 
majority. All this is sinking into the minds of the people of this 
country. There is a feeling of blank dismay and disappointment 
among their own supporters at these miserable performances following 
upon those reckless and bloated professions by which they won the 
last election. This great majority is being found out. All Govemments 
— and I have had experience of some — in turn fall short of the 
expectations that were formed of them, but most Governments have a 
honeymoon when all is mutual love and admiration. But this Govern- 
ment has had no honeymoon at all. There has been no mutual love 
and admiration from the beginning. There has been no billing and 
cooing, the refrigeration is beginning too soon, and the country which 
has embraced them with ardour is tired of them already. Well, they 
have had some painful domestic revelations. Lord Kimberley has 
referred to Walthamstow, Romford, Frome, and Halifax, and other 
places. I have seen some figures which show the results in fourteen 
constituencies which have been tested in by-elections, and these are 
all the constitueniies which have been contested in by-elections, and also 
in 1892 and 1895. In 1892 in these fourteen constituencies there was 
a Liberal majority of 1,096 ; in 1895, in the reaction, there was a 
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Conservative majority of 7,092, and in the by-elections since the last 
General Election there is a Liberal majority again of 1,072, having 
knocked down the Conservative majority and gone back again to the 
Liberal majority of 1892. I have spoken of the symptoms of the recovery 
of the Liberal party, and I think I have given you some evidence of it. 
Now, I have been amused to see that Mr. Balfour has ascribed these 
unfortunate miscarriages to the bigness of the Unionist majority to its 
over-grown size. He says, ** Oh, it is so mach easier to manage a small 
majority." Well, if that is their complaint, it is one from which they 
are fast recovering. I cannot help wishing we had a little of their 
complaint. I think we could have made a better use of it. That 
is the history of the first year's performance of the great Unionist 
majority, a beggarly account of empty dishes ; and now we come to 
this year, and we have got the Education Bill number two. 

The Second Education Bill 

I am not going to trouble you much with the particulars of that 
Bill, because it is the peculiarity of the Bill that it has no particulars 
at all, and it was framed with that particular purpose. It is a grant 
of public money from the pockets of the taxpayers of this country to 
private bodies without any reasonable conditions or provisions as to 
the proper application of that money. I undertake to say that that is 
an accurate description of the Education Bill. We have been 
endeavouring to put some particulars into the Bill. That they call 
obstruction. Now, the right of the House of Commons is to demand, 
and the duty of the Government is to give, full information upon the 
Bill to the House ; and how do they start the debate ? The Bill is in 
charge of two gentlemen of great ability, bub with the singular 
recommendation that they know nothing of the practical subject with 
which that Bill is dealing ; two gentlemen familiar with the Scotch 
system, which is a system of universal School Boards, but of the 
voluntary system in England they know nothing whatever. Nobody 
could have heard the speech of Mr. Balfour in which he opened that 
Bill without seeing that he was talking about a thing with which he 
had no acquaintance. We tried to get explanations, he gave us none, 
and the other night he said that he preferred the fluid method of 
dealing with the subject —the fluid method of treating the education 
of the people. It reminds me of what happened once, before I was in 
Parliament and when I was at the Parliamentary Bar, in a railway 
case. When you are making a new line you are called upon to 
deposit plans, and it is upon a certain datum line that the whole work 
depends. I asked the engineer what his datum line was, and he said, 
*^ Oh, I have got a fluctuating da^um line." I need not say that the 
Bill was thrown out, as a Bill dependent upon the fluid method ought 
to be thrown out. We have heard of a house built upon the sand, 
but to build the education of the country upon a fluid basis is a thing 
which was left, I think, for Mr. Balfour to discover. 
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A Public and Parliamentary Scandal. 

The remarkable part of the matter is that upon the Government 
bench is sitting the man who does know all about it, the Vice-President 
of the Council on Education, but he has been closured from the 
very first, and he is not allowed to say a single word upon the 
subject. Why not ? I will tell you why. Because he does know 
all about it. Now, this thing has been treated as a joke, but it 
is past a joke. In my opinion it is a public and Parliamentary scandal. 
It is an insult to the House of Commons, and it is an outrage on the 
administrative system of this country. There are departments highly 
paid whose business it is to have a special knowledge of the several 
subjects intrusted to them. The taxpayers of this country pay large 
sums of money, and pay them well and wisely, in order that 
they may have, and Parliament may have, the best informa- 
tion available upon all matters in which the people of this country are 
interested. And what would you think if the Attorney-General was 
instructed to bring in a fluid Budget ? \\'hat would be said if the 
Secretary of State for India introduced the Navy Estimates or Mr. 
Jesse CoUings took charge of the Army ? 

The Closure. 

This Bill is drawn up in a manner which no man can understand, 
and it is put into the hands of people who cannot explain it, and then 
the Bill is forced through by closure. Now, I spoke last year upon 
the manner in which the Government had dealt with closure. I told 
them that they would ruin the Session by it, and they did ruin it. 
Closure is like dram drinking or morphia ; the more you indulge in it 
the less you can do without it. Last night was a shameful example. 
At 3 o'clock in the morning they insisted upon discussing whether, 
these voluntary associations should be made compulsory associations, 
and they settled the matter by closure. You can hardly settle such a 
thing as making a voluntary association compulsory except by closure. 
You cannot vety well do it by argument. It is said that closure has 
been only applied to trivial amendments. That is not true. I will 
give you one example. Perhaps the most important question with 
regard to these schools is whether there shall or shall not be an element 
of popular control. The Goverument excluded that from their Bill ; 
it was necessary to have an instruction to admit the discussion. 
Speaker after speaker rose from the Tory benches to support our 
view of that subject, so much so that there was hardly room for 
us to get in. Mr. John Morley {Loud cheers) — I knew the mention 
of his name would give me time to breathe — moved the adjournment. 
I took the liberty to second it. I have not, I think, been intrusive, 
certainly not obstructive, on this Bill. But I should have liked to 
make some observations on that subject, and they closured me. {Cries 
of " Shame.**) Yes, I did not take it as a bad compliment to 
myself. I knewr they were not closuring me — they did not care what 
I said — they were closuring the men of their own party because 
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they could not stand their opposition. They might have been 
compelled to make an amendment, and they had resolved to have no 
amendments, in order that there shall be no report stage, contrary to 
all the principles of fair legislation, in accordance with which any 
Grovernment that produces a Bill is always willing to discuss the par- 
ticulars of that Bill, and to accept amendments which certainly ought 
to arise, and do arise, in the discussion of such a Bill. I can only 
describe the treatment of this Bill by the Government as a system of 
brutalising the House of Commons, and it is sucji bad management 
too. That is not the way to get a Bill through the House of 
Commons. You cannot drive a high-spirited horse in this fashion ; 
you will only irritate it, and in time, you may depend upon it, it will 
give you a bad fall. We have some right to speak upon that subject. 
We were in a Government with a small majority. Our friend. Sir 
Henry Fowler, had the conduct of a Bill — a large Bill. They pre- 
tended it was unopposed. They did their best to defeat it, though 
they did not dare to divide against the second reading. And now let 
me just tell you about the way that Bill was treated. Sir Henry 
Fowler has been kind enough to give me this note : — the Bill occupied 
forty-seven sittings of the House of Commons ; thirty-four sittings 
were in Committee. The Opposition put down 1,025 amendments. 
The greater number of those were duplicates and out of order, but 
they moved 404. The 13th Clause, which simply related to charities, 
a subordinate clause — not the whole Bill, like the clause that we are 
now discussing — occupied six sittings. The 19th Clause, which related 
to the election of guardians, occupied seven sittings, and upon January 
9th, 1894, Mr. Balfour wrote a letter to the Times newspaper, so proud 
of his performance that he said : — *'It was fought," these are his 
words, " It was fought line by line for seven day a, and was finally de- 
bated and divided against as a whole.'' Now that is his boast of 
the way in which he treated that Bill, and the Government during 
these forty-seven days only moved the closure twice. Then there 
is the Bill I had something to do with — the Budget Bill. Well, 
that was a complicated Bill. It was a Bill, I suppose, as bitterly 
opposed as any Bill ever was in the House of Commons, and I passed 
that Bill through the House of Commons without employing the 
closure, and that is why that Bill stands and will stand. There is a 
feeling in the House of Commons, as there is a feeling everywhere 
amongst Englishmen, when a thing is fairly dealt with, or when it is 
not fairly dealt with ; when opponents have been heard, when their 
arguments have been considered, when amendments have been 
accepted which are reasonable, why, then a measure of that kind, 
though opposed, is finally accepted, and does endure. This Education 
Bill has liot been fairly dealt with and it will not endure. 

The Voluntary Associations. 

We have endeavoured to obtain securities that this money shall be 
properly spent. That has been refused. We sought some definition 
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of these voluntary associations which, by closure have been made 
compulsory. We are told it is an experiment. What an experiment ! 
Conceive 500 necessitous ecclesiastics, suffering under an iutolerable 
strain, raffling for £600,000 ; yes and compelled to raffle whether they 
want to raffle or not. Why, it would be like going into a voluntary 
school and throwing a bag of sugar plums upon the floor, which 
would very much, I fancy, disturb the denominational teaching of 
the class. I wonder what will be the favourite text at these 
diocesan gatherings of voluntary associations. I do not think the 
text will be, " Silver and gold have I none." They say these voluntary 
associations are intended to advise the Education Department. No ; 
they are intended to coerce the Education Department. They 
are to be sectarian associations, but there are sects and sects in the 
Church of England. I suppose the majority will prevail, but the 
clerical majority, I regret to say, in the Church of England to-day is 
not friendly to the principles of the Reformation. We have asked 
whether there is to be a lay element there. We have endeavoured to 
secure it ; the Government have refused it. We are told this is to be 
an organization of the Church party. We know what the Church 
party is and what it means. It is a sacerdotal party. It is the 
domination of the priesthood, and it is to endow that, at their 
discretion, that £600,000, unconditionally, of the taxpayers' money is 
to be given out of the surplus of this year. We have asked that there 
shall be security, that the money shall be applied to educational 
purposes alone; that has been refused. We have -asked that 
subscriptions shall be maintained ; that has been refused. Are those 
trivial amendments which 'ought to be closured? No, we have 
persevered, and we shall persevere to the end because, whatever 
happens in the House of Commons, whatever majority there may be, 
we are determined that this Bill and its true character shall be 
understood by the people of this country, and the more they gag, and 
the more they closure, the more clear will the comprehension of the 
country be of the motive by which the Government are actuated. Then 
we are told it is all unnecessary. The thing is to be left to the 
discretion of the Department. Yet they will not allow the man of the 
Department who is to exercise that discretion to say a syllable as to 
how the discretion is to be exercised. Why, Sir John Gorst is the only 
lay figure in the whole of this clerical scheme. I wish him joy of the 
position. He might throw some light on the composition of this fluid 
he is to administer. Just see th« danger of this absolute discretion — 
the removal of all satisfactory securities. They might give you some 
chance of continuity of administration with Mr. Acland, or I may say 
that with Sir John Gorst you might look for a reasonable exercise 
of this uncontrolled discretion ; but Mr. Acland is not there, 
and I am not quite sure that Sir John Gorst will always be there. 
You might see in his place Lord Cranbome or his distinguished 
brother, exercising this uncontrolled discretion, the discretion of a 
gentleman who said the other day that he regarded subscriptions to 
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voluntary schools as blackmail — a remark echoed with the highest 
approbation by that well-known friend of education, the Bishop of 
Chester. Well, the Education Bill of this year is more mischievous 
even than that of last year. It will bring distraction into the whole 
educational system of this country, which was working admirably, 
which has answered well not only for the Board schools but for the 
Voluntary schools ; and if the Government had only dealt fairly by 
both sets of schools together there would never have been any of the 
bad blood that has been bred. There never would have been any 
necessity for dealing with the House of Commons and for dealing with 
the Bill in the manner in which they have now been dealt with. 

The Cretan Question. 

And now, if I have not exhausted your patience, I will say some- 
thing upon the grave, the most grave situation of the foreign affairs of 
this country. We have asked for an explanation of the policy of the 
Government. Is there a higher right that belongs to the representa- 
tives of the people, whether it be in the House of Lords or in the 
House of Commons, than to ask the responsible Government of the 
country, who announce that they are going to take measures which 
amount to a declaration of war, to explain the policy which justifies the 
course they are about to pursue ? But when I asked, a few days ago, 
in the House of Commons, whether they would state to the House, as 
the Government of France has stated to their Chamber, the policy 
and the reasons upon which it was founded, Mr. Balfour, with contempt, 
said : — " We are not going to take an example from a foreign country 
like France." That was the answer he gave me amidst the loud 
applause of his supporters. Well, I asked on Monday night whether 
the Government, after the French statement, had any announcement 
to make. Mr. Balfour gave me an answer obviously in the form of a 
Cabinet decision, that important communications were going on be- 
tween the Powers, and that it would not be proper or possible to make 
a statement at that moment. We acquiesced. We were glad to hear that 
important communications were going on with the Powers, because we 
hoped and believed that they might lead to an amicable and peaceful 
solution ; but at the same moment my noble friend Lord Kimberley 
asked the same question in the House of Lords. Was he told that 
communications were going on 1 Not at all. He was told that the 
blockade of Crete had been declared ; and then this Government, that 
despised the notion of giving us the opportunity that was given in 
France of discussing this matter before the resort to arms was adopted, 
this Government actually stated to Lord Kimberley that if he wanted 
to know what the policy of the British Government was he must go 
and read the speech of the Minister of France. In my opinion no 
such disgraceful answer was ever before given by a British Minister to 
a British Parliament. It was a piece of cynical impertinence of which 
there is no example. In my opinion such an answer as that was an 
insult to Parliament. I hardly know the word to apply to a Govern- 
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nieut who should give such an answer as that As Lord Kimberley 
has said, the whole of the policy of the Government of France was 
founded on the particular circumstances of the French people, of 
French interests, of French alliances, with which we have nothing in 
common whatever ; and it is perfectly obvious from those speeches 
that the French people and the French Government did not love 
the policy, and that they would never have adopted it except on 
account of those overruling circumstances peculiar to their own 
country. To be put off, then, with no explanation of the proceedings 
upon which the English Government is entering, by a reference of that 
kind, is siinply to deduce a policy at second hand. It was not even a 
policy at second hand, because as the policy of France was second hand 
also, so the policy of England was a policy at third hand, a policy worthy 
only of a third rate Power. And the English Parliament was expected 
to be satisfied with such an explanation as that. If we wanted to call 
it in question, what would be the form of the resolution ? I suppose it 
would be: — "That this House disapproves the policy of the British 
Government as expounded by M. Hanotaux and M. M^line." Fancy 
such a resolution as that on the journals of the British House of 
Commons. In my opinion such treatment as that of a subject so 
grave is humiliating to a nation, and it is abject in a British Minister. 

Lord Salisbury and the European Concert. 

This makes it necessary that we should consider what position it is 
that Lord Salisbury has occupied and does occupy in the concert of 
Europe. He gave us a pretty fair insight into it when he was obliged 
to explain his policy not in his own language, but referred us to the 
speeches of foreign ministers. This 1 will say, that I have naver failed, 
nor has my friend Lord Kimberley nor any of the party, to give to the 
Government in office fair play, aye, and more than fair play, in support 
of their action as the chosen representatives of the nation. That halcyon 
of peace, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affiiirs, after the general 
election, proclaimed that all the elements of discord abroad would be 
immediately dispelled, and that at the voice of the Neptune of Downing- 
street there would be a great calm. Unfortunately since that period 
we have had nothing but a succession of hurricanes, and then the note 
was changed. He next said, " Oh yes, there are terrible storms, but 
the proof of a superb Foreign Minister is the grand way he gets 
out of them." But does he get out of them in a grand way ? That is the 
question. I have given credit always to Lord Salisbury when it 
seemed that credit was due. (A Voice, — " That is not often.") Wait a 
minute. Where we have to condemn let us be just. I have never sought 
to weaken the hands of the Foreign Minister, to whatever party he 
belonged, when he was carrying out a policy which was worthy of the 
nation which he represented. In liis dealings with America, in the 
arbitration treaty and the settlement of the quarrel about Venezuela, 
Lord Salisbury did well, and we applauded and we supported him in 
spite of the early errors in his management of the discussion. There he 
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was acting alone, he was not acting under the dictation of foreign 
Powers. But then we were told that Lord Salisbury dominates the 
councils of Europe —that the concert waits upon his nod. "What a 
fatal boast ! Was the decision of the concert of Europe by which 
Armenia was abandoned to its fate — when the Christians were sur- 
rendered to the assassins from whom we had pledged our word to defend 
them — was that a decision inspired by Lord Salisbury ? No, it was 
not. I do Lord Salisbury the justice to believe that he did what he 
could to avert this undying shame which has come upon Europe and 
to Great Britain. If the concert had forbidden those crimes, Armenia 
would have been saved. If the concert had blockaded Turk^ as they 
are doing Crete those horrors at which, as Lord Salisbury said, the 
world turned pale, might have been averted. Lord Salisbury says, ** I 
could do nothing because the concert would not have it." But that is not 
dominating the council. Lord Salisbury has apologised for his failure 
by pleading his impotence, but you cannot rely upon your impotence 
and at the same time claim your predominance. If Lord Salisbury 
really did dominate and does dominate the councils of Europe there 
can be no language too strong to condemn his conduct. If he is to be 
excused it is on his own allegation that he could not help himself and 
that he is the victim of an irresistible mandate, and he must get some 
foreign minister to explain it for him. To my mind this nation has 
never been exposed to greater humiliation than when it finds itself 
chained and coerced, by the menace of wars in which it has no concern, 
to abstain from doing that which it is under the highest obligations of 
honour to do and is compelled to do the things which its conscience 
condemns. What a spectacle ! The Prime Minister of England sitting 
in the midst of the concert of Europe like the cat in the adage, " letting 
I dare not wait upon I would." For Heaven's sake let the friends of 
Lord Salisbury acquit him of all responsibility for a policy which he 
does not pretend to defend, and let his supporters rely upon his im- 
potence and not brag of his predominant power. There was a moment 
in the concert of Europe when Lord Salisbury stood out last summer 
against the blockade of Crete, he stood out and prevailed, and if he 
had stood out now he would have prevailed. Concerts of the Powers 
of Europe are numerous in the records of history. They may be good 
things or they may be bad things — that depends on the principles on 
which they are founded and the objects at which they aim. At the 
commencement of this century, after the great French war, there was 
a combination which was called by the title of the Holy Alliance. 
The principles of the Holy Alliance were these — to maintain peace in 
Europe and the integrity of all the despotic thrones. That was the 
basis of the Holy Alliance. The then Tory Government of the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh declined to enter it or to have 
anything to do with it. That is exactly the principle which is put for- 
ward in the forefront of this concert. The Powers then talked of the 
Holy Alliance and the peace of Europe, but the real object was to 
guarantee despotism. 
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The Integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

You have heard from the trained experience of my noble friend, 
who has for so many years served this country in responsible posi- 
tions, you have heard from him the opinion that he has formed, and 
which is shared by all his colleagues. I speak for them, too, and I 
am sure I speak for you all — that we have done with the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire ; that we will be parties to no policy which takes 
that principle for its basis. And yet that is the avowed basis of the 
present concert of Europe. What is it the French Minister, who is 
our only authority, says on that subject ? I will quote you his words. 
He said : *' It rests on two essential ideas: the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire is the principle, and the concert of the Powers is the means." 
That is sufficiently distinct. He goes on : " This is why Europe in its 
wisdom refuses the annexation of Crete to Greece — it would be a 
breach of the Ottoman Empire." Lord Salisbury has sent us to 
Gsesar and to Caesar we have gone. There is the exposition of the 
principle of the concert of Europe. I have no respect for the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and yet that is the preamble of 
the Note addressed by Great Britain and the rest of the Powers to 
Turkey the other day. In my opinion the pursuit of such an object 
is contrary to the convictions and to the conscience of the British 
nation. It is not an object for which we are prepared to use the 
forces of the Crown, either alone or at the bidding of any other 
Power. It was this principle of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
which was put forward in order to justify the betrayal of the 
Armenians, by which all the pledges which Europe had given, and 
England had given in particular, were falsified. Yes, which were 
falsified, because it was said it would be a breach of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, a breach far more to be honoured than the observ- 
ance. That is the first result of this basis of the concert. It is, as I have 
just read to you from the words of the French Minister, in the name 
of this same principle that the annexation of Crete to Greece has 
been prohibited under the threat of universal war. And by whom is 
it prohibited ? As Lord Kimberley has reminded you, by Russia, who 
took from Turkey more than half her European dominions and a 
great part of her Asiatic territory ; by Austria, who took Herzegovina 
and Bosnia ; by France, who took Tunis ; by Germany, who says she 
has no interest in the matter at all ; and by England, who possessed 
itself of Cyprus and Egypt. These are the Powers who, in the name 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, have betrayed Armenia, and 
are about to blockade Crete. The whole thing is a pretence, as my 
noble friend has said. It is a pretence ; yes, it is hypocrisy ; 
it is a sham. No one believes it, no one desires it. They 
are not thinking of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire at 
all ; they are only thinking of what each of them will get 
out of its spoils. In my opinion, every breach of that integrity 
is so much gain for mankind. No one has condemned this 
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policy more loudly than Lord Salisbury. He has said, and said 
truly, that the policy we have pursued for so many years was an error, 
a mischievous error, and that we have been putting money on the wrong 
horse. Well, I hope that form of wagers will be pronounced to be 
internationally illegal. Who is going to war for the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire? Certainly not Great Britain. No Government 
that proposed it would survive for a day. If the Powers are so 
fearful of war, and so ardent for peace, why do not they keep 
the peace? It is so easy not to cut one another's throats. There- 
fore, why should we be told that if we do what we have undertaken 
to do for Armenia, if we rejoice that Greece has delivei;ed Crete 
— why should we be told that the consequence of this is that 
all these great and peace-loving Powers will instantly set to work 
to kill one another. That is to me a proposition totally unin- 
telligible. On the 9th November, 1895, we thought it was all 
right. Lord Salisbury made a speech at the Guildhall, and declared 
that the concert of Europe was unanimous in its resolution to enforce 
reforms in Turkey. He invoked the judgment of Providence against 
the Sultan. Well, Providence, from Lord Salisbury's point of view, was 
not expected, I imagine, to guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Very much the reverse. He indicated coercive measures against 
Turkey, and we did believe Lord Salisbury had a potent and beneficial 
influence in the concert of Europe, and we applauded and supported him 
then. Then the whole thing was changed in 1896, and he declared his 
impotence, that he could do nothing because the concert would neither 
do nor allow anything to be done for Armenia. And Lord Salisbury 
said he submitted because he had to submit. I do not say he could have 
done otherwise in the circumstances in which he found himself. 
The integrity of the Ottoman Empire was too much for him then. 
Then came the case of Crete. After a brief remonstrance, Lord 
Salisbury found himself obliged to concur in a pottering scljeme, 
framed on the integrity principle, which ignominiously failed, as it 
was sure to fail, because it was founded on the notion that Turkey 
could or would be reformed. The Sultan, whose integrity was 
guaranteed, laughed at the concert, and he laughs at them still. He 
Irughs with impunity because they proclaim that if anyone meddles 
with him they will wage an universal war. But if they had ever 
been as ready, as I said before, to blockade Turkey as they have been 
to blockade Crete, they might have done something for the good of 
mankind ; but when it becomes a question of coercing the Turks, why 
then they say, " God forbid ! We shall all go to war with one 
another." 

The Action of Greece, 

But while the six Ambassadors together at Constantinople and 
their representatives at Crete were fumbling and pottering and doing 
nothing there came in another Power — not a great Power, but a small 
Power, a brave Power, a free Power — which dared everything for the 
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emancipation of its oppressed compatriots, and Greece has achieved 
the object she had in view, and has rescued the Cretan people from the 
heel of the Turk, and has dispensed, we hope for ever, with his 
integrity. And now it is Greece that is to be coerced, and the British 
Fleet, that Fleet of which we are all so justly proud, is to be an 
instrument in the coercion of Greece. Well, the Powers may destroy 
Greece. They have the might, Greece has the right, but her fame and 
her name and her work will endure. Mark this great dijfference 
between the case of Armenia and that of Greece. The case of Armenia 
was sad enough, but there at leas^. we were only the passive and 
reluctant accomplices in the fate of that unhappy race. But here we 
are to be the active agents of a policy which is not ours. Tn the 
name of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire we are bidden to crush 
the champions of an oppressed people. Is it not time that we should 
take our stand ? What, we ask, what are to be the limits of our submis- 
sion and our co-operation in this anti-crusade? Are we to be ordered by 
other Powers to take arms and strike down any people who may endanger 
that precious treasure, the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ? If 
so we shall have enough to do. It will be an honourable task and one 
worthy of the British nation ! It is easy for us to speak, but it is for 
Greece in this crisis of her fate to decide what she is to do. We ought 
not to forestall her judgment. We ought to say and do nothing which 
shall imperil her safety and her fortune. In her last Note, as Lord 
Kimberley has reminded you, she complied with almost all the demands 
made upon her. She has suspended her claim for annexation and leaves 
that to the judgment ultimately of the Cretan people. She has 
consented to withdraw her fleet. She has offered to place her troops 
under the control of the Powers. To these offers of accommodation — 
these fair offers — no reply has been* given. ( " Shame." ) I say it is a 
shame. They have not attempted to make terms with Greece. Per- 
haps no reply was permitted. That, I think, is very probable, and the 
only answer, as we heard in the House of Lords last night, to these 
proposals of Greece has been the declaration of blockade. We do not 
know what a day may bring forth, but we pray that this shame may 
yet be averted. It is Greece, and Greece alone, that has given freedom 
to Crete. But at least wo can enter our protest in this great represen- 
tative gathering of the Liberal party, in the name of this great and 
free nation, against our being made the unwilling partners in a policy 
of which the sole practical outcome has been the fate of Armenia and 
the coercion of Greece. 
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TORY POLICY AT HOME AND ABROAD, 



Me. Abquith, speaking at Kilmarnock^ on October 5th, 1897, 
8aid {after a few prelimina^ observations relating to local matters) : — 

Ladies and gentlemen, many causes have been assigned by 
political meteorologists for the bad weather of the year 1895. The result 
•was, no doubt, in part due, in some parts mainly due, to Liberal 
apathy and over-confidence; but it was also due in a very large 
degree, both in England and in Scotland, to the amplitude and the 
exuberance of the promises of the Tory party. I think that a manual 
compiled from the election addresses and cards — I will say of the 
Tory candidates in the West of Scotland in the year 1895 — would at 
this moment afford not only entertainment, but very instructive 
reading. 

The Unionist "Union of Hearts." 

For, gentlemen, as you will remember, that year they were 
unusually profuse not only in their complacency at their own political 
position, but in their predictions for the future. They had just 
celebrated publicly, openly, and officially, the fusion of the two 
wings of the Unionist party. For ten years the couple had been 
united in what I might call a kind of Platonic engagement, which, 
although it had never been actually broken off, seemed at times to 
threaten the weaker party with something like a perpetual spinster- 
hood. A closer union had, it is true, from time to time been 
mooted, but insuperable difficulties had always presented themselves. 
There was the trouble about giving up the maiden name. There was 
quite a large crowd of poor relations to be provided for. And there 
were, of course, from time to time those little tiffs and jealousies 
which, even with the best regulated hearts, diversify the course of 
true love. But at last, after years of long and patient waiting, 
all these difficulties had been surmounted, and the parties were at 
last respectably married, and about to set up housekeeping in an 
establishment of their own. 

Great Expectations. 

And what great things were to follow ! What fruit was to spring 
from this delayed but happily completed union ! Abroad — you could 
read it in every election address — almost upon every wall — abroad, the 
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truckling impotence of us poor Radicals was to be replaced by a policy 
of quiet strength before which difficulties were to vanish, crises were to 
melt into thin air, and Great Britain was to regain her prestige among 
the greatest of the .Great Powers of the world. At home there was to 
be no more tampering with fundamental institutions, the parson and 
the publican were to sleep in peace, untroubled by dreams of 
sacrilege and of confiscation. There was to be no more coquetting 
with Socialism, but, on the other hand, we were to witness the fruitful 
realisation of a great policy of social reform, which was to be at one 
and the same time, and in the highest sense of both terms, truly 
Liberal and truly Conservative. Well, ladies and gentlemen, two 
years have elapsed, and the people of this country have now had 
sufficient time in which to compare the mirage of promise with the 
reality of performance. The question which I shall put to you, and 
which T intend to put to every audience of my fellow-countrymen whom 
I have the honour to address, is this — Are you satisfied with the 
result ? 

The By Elections. 
I do not ever wish to lay too much stress upon the evidence of the 
trend of popular opinion and feeling which is affi)rded by by-elections, 
but the proceedings which have recently taken place in East Denbigh- 
shire ought not to be allowed to pass without a moment's notice. The 
result of that election, it is no exaggeration to say, came like a thunder- 
clap upon the Tory party. They have tried to explain it away, using the 
language of some of our weather prophets, as due to a local disturbance 
of pressure. Gentlemen, I am going into North Wales at the end of 
this month to speak to the people of Carnarvonshire, and I shall be 
very much surprised if I do not find when I go there that the local 
disturbance of pressure is pretty evenly and uniformly distributed over 
the whole Principality. We have a contested election, the earlier 
stages of which are at this moment being prosecuted in the division of 
Barnsley, in my own native county of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The Tories, as you can see by their organs in the press, and from the 
language of their speakers on the platform, are viewing that contest 
in a frame of mind which can hardly be described as one of equanimity. 
Their only hope is in the exertions of their new allies of the Inde- 
pendent Labour party, who are playing at Barnsley, as they played at 
not a few places in the general election of 1895, the part of jackals to 
the Tory party. Gentlemen, it is not for me or for us to reason with 
them, but I confess that I find it difficult, by the strongest effort of 
my imagination, to conceive how men, who, however extravagant we 
may think their ideals to be, are still genuinely desirous of improving 
both the social and political condition of the working classes of this 
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country, can imagine that that end is going to be attained by doing 
their best — I am glad to say they don't do it very successfully —to 
present seat after seat to the sworn and secular friends of a policy 
of reaction. Well, as I have said, I think we see in these latest move- 
ments of the needle upon the electoral barometer indications of a 
widespread and deep-seated disappointment with the achievements of 
the last two years. 

The Influence of Great Britain. 

Are there not good and legitimate reasons for that dissatisfaction ? 
I read a most remarkable speech as I was coming here this evening 
delivered by a distinguished member of the Tory party, Sir Edward 
Clarke. When I read it, it appeared to me that he must be seeking to 
atone for some very free and, to say the truth, some rather foolish 
criticisms of the policy of the Government in relation to Venezuela 
last year, by an unmeasured profuseness of adulation in the present 
year. Gentlemen, I read this — I could hardly believe my eyes — but 
I find he says that the year that has passed had " satisfied the whole 
world that it could not rely upon any weakness ol Great Britain." 
Well, I should like to put this question to you and any audience of 
Englishmen or Scotsmen — I do not mean an audience consisting 
exclusively of Liberals, but an audience of average fair-minded and 
fair judging men ; and I should like to put this question to them, Can 
any of them, the oldest man in the room, remember a time when the 
name and the' authority of Great Britain counted for less in the 
councils of Europe than during the last eighteen months 1 Ladies and 
gentlemen, I do not blame — I have never blamed —Lord Salisbury for 
attempting to deal, in the first instance at any rate, with a very 
difficult and complicated situation in th*? East by means of the 
European Concert. T go further, and I will make this acknowledg- 
ment, that I am quite ready to balieve that Lord Salisbury's object has 
been, and is. to prevent misgovernment in Turkey, and to provide, so 
far as may be, safeguards for the life and the liberty of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. Lord Salisbury, remember, himself has told us 
that he has abandoned what I may call the follies of his political 
youth. He has told us, I tliink in the House of Lords, that ever since 
the Crimean War, when the power and authority of Great Britain has 
time after time been exerted in support of the Ottoman Empire, we 
were backing the wrong horse. He has formally repudiated, in words 
which ought never to be forgotten, as the superstition of an antiquated 
diplomacy, the policy of antipathy to Russia, and of patronage to 
Turkey, of which he and Lord Beaconsfield were champions at Berlin 
in 1878. 
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Lord Salisbury and the Concert. 

The charge, therefore, which common-sense and common justice has 
to bring against Lord Salisbury is this — I am speaking now of his 
foreign policy in the East — not that its aim was vicious, but that in 
execution it has been feeble, misjudging, and ineffectual. Gentlemen, 
I am saying things which are patent and incontrovertible when I 
assert that the European Concert, as it is called, which we understand 
is now about to take a holiday and to retire from active intervention 
in the affairs of the East — and I do not think anybody will very much 
miss it — the European Concert has achieved not one of the objects 
which it professes to have in view. It leaves Armenia in a worse 
condition even than that in which it found her. In Crete anarchy is 
a fact, and autonomy a phrase to which no attempt has yet been made 
to give meaning or effect. As regards the preservation of peace, the 
Concert did not prevent the outbreak, nor did it hasten the conclusion, 
of the war between Turkey and Greece. I agree that it has somewhat 
mitigated the rigour of the terms of peace — never seriously intended, 
but ostensibly exacted by Turkey ; but the reduction of the amount of 
the indemnity to be paid by Greece, accompanied as it is by the with- 
drawal of her fiscal independence, and by a most ambiguously worded 
provision for the ultimate evacuation of Thessaly, is one of the meagrest 
achievements to be found in the whole of the somewhat barren history 
of diplomacy. And where has the British Government been all this 
time ? I do not hesitate to say that the nearest analogy I can find for 
the position of Great Britain in the European Concert — I am afraid 
Lord Salisbury won^t like it — is the position of the Liberal party in 
the House of Lords. It is always in a minority, and it is always in a 
state of unavailing protest. Need this have been the case ? Why, 
gentlemen, there was one moment, about a year ago, from the time of 
which I am speaking, at which Lord Salisbury summoned up his 
courage, put down his foot, and declined to assent to the proposal 
made by Austria for a blockade of the shores of Crete. What was the 
result ? The rest of the Powers of Europe followed suit, and that 
most ill-advised and unnecessary iheasure did not take place. But so 
far as our information goes, that is the only instance in which the 
authority of Great Britain has been plainly and effectually exerted to 
control the proceedings of the Powers. 

Wanted— A Strong Foreign Minister, 

The more these transactions are studied the deeper I am certain 
the conviction will be in the heart and the conscience of the people of 
this country that the power of Great Britain, wielded by a strong 
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Minister who knew his own mind, might, both by the way of propulsion 
and by the way of veto, have left an enduring mark upon the 
transactions of the past year. What is the result ? The result is that 
we, the people of this country, are compelled to share the responsibility 
for a policy in which, taken as a whole, either in the moulding of it or 
in the direction of it, we have never had at any moment a really 
effective voice. If those who recall the brilliant pledges and the rosy 
prospects which were drawn in 1895 as the inevitable results of the 
return of a Conservative majority and a Conservative Ministry to 
power— if they will fairly, candidly, and impartially test what was 
promised by what has actually happened, I for one have no doubt 
what will be the verdict of the country. It will be one condemning 
the Government of impotence and of failure. 

India. 

' But let us turn for a moment to another part of the globe, in 
which we ourselves, as Englishmen and Scotsmen, have a still more 
direct interest and responsibility. I mean our great dependency of 
India. India has been visited during the present year by calamities 
which are due to natural and to economic causes, and which 
the foresight of no Government, however ably administered, could 
have anticipated or prevented. But the state of things — happily, 
as we see, dangers both from famine and from plague have 
somewhat abated, if they have not altogether disappeared — the state 
of things which confronts you at the present moment in India is the 
direct, and I will venture to say, the natural outcome of the reversal 
by the present Government of the policy of their predecessors. I am 
referring, of course, to this vast and extended rising upon the north- 
western frontier, which, at a moment when India is ill able, from the 
disasters to which I have already referred, to bear any exceptional 
strain, is compelling her to assemble a large army, and to incur week 
after week, and probably month after month, an expenditure which 
her resources are ill-calculated to sustain. 

The Chitral "Breach of Faith." 

I endeavoured a few days ago, when I was addressing my own 
constituents in Fife, to go into the details of this matter, and to show 
that this rising has originated from the fact that the Indian Govern- 
ment — I do not make them responsible, because it is the Government 
here that is responsible —in response to orders from here, determined 
upon the permanent occupation of Chitral, and for that purpose, upon 
the occupation, by means of a road and by means of forts, of the inter- 
vening territory occupied by independent trib'^s. G«»^^tlemen, we had 
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to consider this matter during the last months in which we were n 
office, and we considered it carefully and long, and we came unani- 
mously to the conclusion — and, for my part, I cannot recall any 
question of administration or of policy with which I have ever had to 
deal in which the preponderance of argument seemed to be so strong — 
irresistible — upon one side as compared with the other. We came to 
the conclusion that, both as a matter of honour in view of the pledges 
given by the Indian Government and as a matter of policy in view of 
our relations both to Russia and to India herself, it was imperatively 
necessary that this occupation should not take place, and that these 
outlying posts, of no value whatever to India, should be evacuated. 
The Indian Government issued a proclamation when the original 
expedition to Chitral was undertaken, assuring the tribes through 
whose territory the force was about to pass that their land was in no 
danger of being permanently occupied by the Indian Government. I 
am — I was going to say amused, but rather I shall say I am amazed 
to see the extraordinary resources of sophistry and of casuistry which 
have been brought to bear to explain away that promise and its non- 
performance. They say it is not occupying the territory of a country 
if you only run a road through it, and claim a right-of-way and 
garrison that way by a force every few miles along the road. Well, 
gentlemen, I suppose we ought to be very precise, in our statesmanship 
and diplomacy, in the use of language ; but I confess to me, as a plain 
and humble student of the English language, that that does amount to 
occupation in every real and effective sense of the term : and I am 
perfectly certain if I could put myself in the position of one of the 
head men of these semi-savage tribes I should certainly assume — I 
should draw the inference at once that the promise made not to 
occupy my country had been flagrantly violated. 

The Pamirs Agreement with Russia, 
We are told that the Liberal Government, and Lord Kimberley, 
one of its ablest members, had said that Chitral was a place where it 
was necessary that India should have a post of observation. But our 
critics suppress the date at which that declaration was made. 
It is true — ^not that he advocated the annexation of Chitral or of the 
intervening country, but that he did say in 1893 that it was desirable 
to maintain a Resident there. But what had happened in the 
interval ? What had happened was a fact that it was very convenient 
for these gentlemen to ignore — a fact upon which I look back as one of 
the most fruitful achievements of the Government of Lord Rosebery 
of which I was a member. That fact is this, that, by bringing our- 
selves alongside, in a candid and cordial spirit, the statesmanship and 
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the diplomacy of Kussia, by frankly and freely abandoning the 
exploded superstition — to quote liOrd Salisbury's own words— of an 
antiquated diplomacy that there was a certain natural antagonism 
between Russia and Great Britain in Asia, we arranged by friendly 
convention a strict and complete demarcation and arrangement of the 
boundaries of our spheres of influence in the regions of the Pamirs, aad 
consequently the necessity ceased for the maintaining of posts 
of observation in those outlying districts of the frontier, whatever 
necessity there might have been in the past. It was the fact 
of that concluded agreement, which gives either Russia or Britain 
a right to claim it as a casus belli if the frontier is crossed — it was that 
fact that convinced us that we ought to retire from these burdensome 
and outlying posts, which impose on the resources of India an excessive 
and unwarrantable strain. The present Government had not been in 
office a month before they reversed this decision, and resolved on the 
occupation of Chitral and the construction of these intervening works ; 
and it is the gradual realisation of these facts in the native mind, and 
the consequent unsettlement of their feelings, and a growing appre- 
hension that they may lose their independence, which is the direct 
origin of the disturbances which you have at present in India. Well, 
that is another case in which I would like to ask those who were 
deluded by the brilliant promises and hopes of 1895 — if I may use a 
vulgar expression — whether they have got change for their money. 

The Tory " New Jerusalem.*' 

Well, but let us come for a moment a little nearer home. Let us 
look at the achievements of this heaven-sent Government in the 
domain of legislation. What has become of the great social programme 
which was to lay the foundations of a new Jerusalem in the United 
Kingdom ? Up to the present moment, gentlemen, we have had but 
one instalment, and one only, which is to be found in the Workmen's 
Compensation Bill of the present year — a useful measure so far as it 
goes, but incomplete and illogical, and our attempts to extend it in 
order to embrace within the scope of its beneficent provisions all the 
trades and industries of the countries were resolutely resisted by the 
Government and by the Tory party. Still, I agree, so far as it goes, it 
is a measure of progress and of reform. But, gentlemen, what would 
have been said and done if we — if I for instance, in the days when I 
held the position of Home Minister — if I had brought in a bill of that 
kind? I know two things which would have been said and done. 
In the first place, I should have been told that, in the spirit of 
predatory Radicalism, I was imposing a new, an unreasonable, and an 
absolutely unwarrantable burden upon the capital of the country with 
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the view of pandering to my Socialist friends, and of catching the 
votes of the constituencies of the country. That is what would have 
been said in the House of Commons. And then, when the bill got 
a little further, and crossed the fateful threshold, which, according to 
our heaven-born constitution, divides legislative promise from legis- 
lative performance, it would have been rejected by an overwhelming 
majority, and we should have seen no more of it until after the next 
general election. 

Meeting Tory Bills with Public Money. 
But, gentlemen, while I acknowledge to the full such merits as 
there are in the Workmen's Compensation Bill, while I congratulate 
the Government upon the happy condition of political fortune which 
enables them to live under a one Chamber .system — an advantage 
which I may remind you we have never enjoyed, and which it is 
sacrilege. Radicalism of the most sacrilegious kind, even to hint 
at as a possible improvement in our political institutions — while, I say, 
I acknowledge the merits of that measure, the capital and dominating 
characteristic of the legislation of the present Government has been 
— not social reform, but meeting the bills which in the general election 
of 1895 they drew in favour of the various interests of the country 
by drafts upon the taxpayer. The Agricultural Rating Act of last 
year, by which the rural ratepayer, and in the long run the rural 
landlord, obtain from taxes, contributed not only by property, but by 
industry, relief from local burdens, established preferentially, is I 
venture to declare, a most indefensible and iniquitous distinction 
between rural and urban necessities. The people who are really 
suffering — and the burden is one which, for my part, I shall never 
minimise or disparage — the people who are suffering from the increase 
of local taxation are not the ratepayers of the country so much as the 
ratepayers of the town. It is in the towns that the great works of 
paving, of draining, of provision of open spaces, free libraries, and all 
the other improved social life— it is in the towns that these works 
have been done, and have been paid for not by the owner of the soil, 
whose property they ultimately benefit, but by the occupiers for the 
tiaie being of the dwelling houses, business premises, and others. I 
do not deny in these days of agricultural depression and lower prices, 
and in some cases of diminished production, that the rates may form 
a ' heavier burden, and do form a heavier burden, than they did in 
years gone by in the rural districts ; but the increase is in many cases 
scarcely appreciable, and in others it does not exist at all. And the 
claim of the rural ratepayer for relief, if it existed at all, was one that 
could only be justly treated along with, the claim of the urban rate- 
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payer, who had no relief at all. That was a flagrant instance, as clear 
as any instance could be, of the old Tory policy, which, in so far as it 
aims at social progress, finds it necessary, or at least expedient, 
at every step along the road to pay a heavy toll to the various interests 
whose susceptibilities have to be consulted. 

The Tories and Education. 

And what have we to say to the educational legislation of the 
present year ? It is exactly framed upon the same lines, and vitiated 
by the same radical defect. There again they have given relief out of 
funds provided by the general taxpayer — they have given relief in 
preponderating and preferential degree to the managers of a certain 
class of schools — the so-called voluntary schools, which are not 
voluntary in any real or genuine sense of the term. The case is bad 
enough in England. We in Scotland have a special grievance of our 
own in that matter, for, in the first place, in the distribution of this 
money Scotland has not got her share, or anything like her share, by 
many thousands of pounds, and in the next place, the voluntary system, 
as everybody knows, here plays an almost insignificant part in the 
general education of the country. We are squandering, out of the 
relatively insignificant sum which has been doled out to us, on schools 
which do not need it, money which might have been well and usefully 
applied in the development of our higher education, and in main- 
taining Scotland in the position she has always occupied, and which I 
believe she always will occupy, in the forefront of the educational 
agencies of the world. 

The Irish Local Government Bill. 

And, lastly, in Ireland — it is not yet passed into law, but in the 
policy as announced you have a further and the latest development of 
these same old-fashioned traditions of Tory legislation. We are told 
that the main part of the time of next session is going to be devoted 
to an Irish Local Government Bill. I remember Mr. Balfour intro- 
ducing his Bill in 1892 for the establishment of County Councils and 
the other machinery of local government in Ireland. It was a very 
bad Bill. * It was a Bill, I may say, which was almost laughed out of 
existence. But among its opponents and ciitics not by any means 
the least keen were the Irish landlords, because they said, " this Bill 
is going to be the first stepping-stone towards Home Rule. Once give 
the Irish local institutions within comparatively restricted areas, and 
they will use them as a leverage for the prosecution of their further 
demand for a central body to deal with the affairs and needs which 
are common to Ireland as a whole." And they added, " These local 
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bodies cannot be trusted with taxing powers, because they will tax us, 
the landlords, out of existence." Gentlemen, it would rather seem as 
if of the two arguments the second was the more sincerely and more 
strenuously held than the first, because the Government have hit 
upon the notable device of devoting the money which is due to Ireland 
on the principle of equivalents in consequence of the Rating and 
Education Acts — of devoting that money to paying the rates of the 
landlords in the future : and the Irish landlords, in consideration of 
having their rates paid, are going to waive their objections to the 
Local Government Bill. There you have the Tory policy of legislation 
written large, so that he who runs may read. 

Liberal Policy in the Future. 
Well, now, I have spoken longer than I intended, and I was going 
to be very brief. I have dealt entirely with matters which seem to 
rae to be legitimate subjects for criticism and for attack in the policy 
and in the legislation of the Government. I do not propose to enlarge 
to-night on a topic equally interesting to us, and perhaps still more 
important, and on which I shall certainly have to say something before 
I leave Scotland. I mean the lines upon which the Liberal policy of 
the immediate future ought to proceed. I generally find, when I am 
about to come to a meeting of this kind, that for some days before I 
receive kindly suggestions from correspondents, known and unknown, 
as to the subjects with which I ought to deal. One of them writes to 
me to say he hopes I won't forget to mention Disestablishment, and 
another says he trusts I won't pass over in silence the question of 
temperance. A third expresses a confident belief that I shan't fail 
to take the opportunity to deal with the reform of our electoral 
laws ; and a fourth urges the paramount importance of some stirring 
and emphatic declaration in favour of the modification or abroga- 
tion of the veto of the House of Lords. Gentlemen, I rather demur 
to the idea that it is necessary upon every platform to rehearse 
all the articles of our creed under the suspicion, if by chance one omits 
one or another of them, of heresy or of backsliding. The Liberal 
party is, as it always has been, the standing enemy of unjustified 
privileges and of unequal laws. It is not, and I do not think 
it ever has been, good generalship for an army to offer battle 
simultaneously to the enemy on half-a-dozen different fields. Tlie 
selection, let me remind you, of one or two objects out of many for 
immediate prosecution and effort does not imply the abandonment, and 
is often the quickest road to the attainment, of the rest. Look at the 
great Liberal victories that we won — the most conspicuous, the most 
splendid, that any of us here can remember — in 1868 and in 1880. 
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How were they won ? It is not true to say that there was only one 
question or one issue before the country, but it is true to^say that there 
was a subordination of minor issues, of concentration upon one great, 
paramount, imperative purpose ; and in each case that purpose was 
achieved. Gentlemen, I find that I am taken to task in some quarters 
because I refuse to put on sackcloth and ashes, and wail for the future 
of the Liberal party. In my judgment, there is no need for despondency, 
and at the same time there is no need for precipitancy or impatience. 

The Spirit of Liberalism. 
Time is fighting for us. The spirit of Liberalism is a strong and 
a vital factor — is as strong and as vital as it ever was — in moulding 
the conceptions and the ideals of the British people, and it requires 
nothing but unity of effort and of aim to become once again the 
dominating force in our legislation and our policy. It is a truism, 
but it is a truism which bears repeating, that parties do not live by 
programmes and by platforms, but by insight and courage — insight 
to discern in their true proportions the various aims and objects of 
common political action ; and courage which, while it is not afraid 
to acknowledge a mistake, is not deterred by the adverse fortunes 
of a single battle from the continuous pursuit of a great cause. 
These are the qualities which give dignity and eflfectiveness to our 
party life ; and possessed of them, you may be assured the LiberaJ 
party will achieve a certain and a not distant triumph. 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER QUESTION. 



Sir Henry H. Fowler, speaking at Wolverhampton, on November 
20th, after referring to the success of the Progressives at the recent 
Wolverhampton School Board election, to the incidents of the last 
session, and to the recent by-elections, said : — There are many grave 
questions which are occupying public attention, and in the foremost 
place is the conflict on the North- West frontier of India. The nation 
has been thrilled with the records of heroic courage which have upheld 
the proud traditions of the British Army, and displayed the unflinching 
loyalty of those Indian troops, who rank among the bravest soldiers in 
the service of the Queen. But the strength and unanimity of this 
national feeling necessitates some reconsideration of the policy with 
which this brilliant campaign is involved. The oflSce which I held in 
the late Government requires that I should take some share — and it is 
no small share — of the responsibility for the action which their 
successors have reversed and censured. In this controversy, as in all 
controversies, the first step is to ascertain the- facts; and as many of 
the criticisms upon the conduct of my colleagues and myself ignore or 
misrepresent both facts and dates, I am bound, as briefly as I can, to 
go into some detail in telling you the story of the events which preceded 
the outbreak which it is now the duty of the Indian Government to 
suppress. 

The Rescue of the Chitral Garrison. 

On January 1st, 1895, the native ruler of Chitral was assassinated by 
order of his brother. A British officer representing the Government of 
India was in Chitral with a small escort when the murder took place, 
and to him the usurper sent a deputation asking to be recognised as 
his brother's successor. The reply was that the question would be 
referred to the Government of India, whose orders must be awaited. 
In the meantime a detachment of soldiers was sent to Chitral, and 
Mr. (now Sir George) Robertson, who was the Political Agent at head- 
quarters, started for Chitral. He arrived on February 1st. In the 
interval a native chief, who was, no doubt, an accomplice in the 
conspiracy, invaded the State of Chitral with a large force. Sir 
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George Robertson took up his position in the fort, and the troops 
accompanying him made up a garrison of nearly 400 men. Further 
lighting took place, and early in March Sir George and his garrison 
were besieged On March 8th I was informed of the necessity of an 
expedition to rescue Robertson. I may say, in passing, that to my 
mind the first consideration was to rescue the men who were besieged. 
They were there representing their Queen and country, and we were 
bound, at all cost, to rescue them. On that day T telegraphed to the 
Government of India authorising them to take any action that they might 
deem necessary to secure the safety of the British force That Govern- 
ment, with admirable promptitude, at once mobilised a large army — some 
15,000 men — and prepared to cross the frontier. Chitral,a country about 
the size of Wales, is described by Captain Younghusband, who is 
intimately acquainted with the locality, as a " sea of mountains, 
practically bare, except in the lower part, and it is only in small 
patches at the very bottom of the narrow valleys that any cultivation 
at all can be found." The State is bounded in the main by the 
countries inhabited by some of the tribes with whom we are now so sadly 
familiar. The fort of Chitral is nearly 200 miles from Peshawar, and 
the army intended to relieve the fort had to march through the 
territory held by these independent tribes. It was, therefore, of the 
first importance, not only to avoid conflict with them, but, if possible, 
to secure their friendly co-operation. 

The Chitral Proclamation and its Interpretation. 

To attain this object the proclamation, about which so much 
controversy has raged, was issued in the middle of March. It stated, 
first, that notice had been given to the chief of the besieging army that 
unless he retired from Chitral by April 1st the Government would use 
force to compel him ; second, that the sole object of the Government 
was to put an end to the present, and to prevent any future, unlawful 
aggression on Chitral territory ; third, that, as soon as that object had 
been attained, the force would be withdrawn ; fourth, that the 
Government had no intention of permanently occupying any territory 
through which they passed, or of interfering with the independence of 
the tribes ; and, fifth, that they would scrupulously avoid any acts of 
hostility towards the tribesmen so long as they on their part refrained 
from attacking or impeding in any way the march of the troops. I 
was aware of the purport of this proclamation, but I did not receive the 
text until April 2nd. Without discussing at present the effect of this 
proclamation, it is not unimportant to consider what it was then 
understood to mean. In the Times of March 23rd their Correspondent 
describes the proclamation as stating " that we do not intend to annex 
any territory, but merely to compel the invading chief to evacuate 
Chitral." A few days later, on March 28th, Mr. George Curzon, who had 
been Under-Secretary of State for India in Lord Salisbury's Adminis- 
tration, and whose authority on all Eastern questions is exceptionally 
high, wrote to the Times on the situation in Chitral, and in that 
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letter he says: — "I see that the Indian Government have issued a 
proclamation to the tribes to say that as soon as they have attained 
their object in Chitral the British force will be withdrawn, and that 
there is no intention of occupying the intervening territory. Of course 
this may be technically true ; but if this proclamation means, as it 
will undoubtedly be interpreted to mean, that, having opened up the 
essential and inevitable route to Chitral, we are going to allow it again 
to be closed, it will be difficult to find words in which to describe the 
melancholy fatuity of such a decision," — a perfectly fair criticism from 
Mr. Curzon's point of view, but you see what it involves. The Indian 
Government, in their despatch dated April 17th, state that " a proclama- 
tion was issued to the people of Swat and others on the Peshaw^ar frontier 
announcing the intention and object of the Government, assuring 
them that we did not intend to permanently occupy any territory 
through which the force might pass, or interfere with the independ- 
ence of the tribes, and promising friendly treatment to all those who 
did not oppose the march of the troops." The same despatch further 
states that after the issue of the proclamation the authorities at once 
commenced negotiations with the Swatis and other tribes concerned, 
and explained the situation to them ; that, an agent having learnt that 
some of the other tribes had been recalled to their homes, " he was 
authorised to explain to the people the purport of the proclamation,' 
and that one of the principal chiefs had, "on the receipt of the 
proclamation, openly declared himself a friend of the Government." 
Thus we have from the Press, from the official Opposition, through the 
representative in the House of Commons of the India Office in the 
preceding Government, from the Government of India, and from 
the action of some of the tribesmen, what was the general impression 
of the meaning of the proclamation. I need not recall the brilliant 
story of the defence and relief of Chitral ; on that there is no conflict ♦ 
of opinion. The Englishmen of to-day and the Englishmen of the 
future will never forget the .unselfish heroism which distinguished Sir 
George Robertson and his comrades during that memorable siege, nor 
the splendid courage which characterised the advance from Peshawar 
and the march from Gilghit. 

Conflicting Policies. 

The controversy arises as to the conflicting policies which followed 
the complete success of the military expedition. And for those 
policies the two Cabinets which in turn adopted them are alone 
responsible. It was the duty of the Government of India to advise 
the Home Government on all the aspects, both civil and military, of 
the grave and difficult questions which the state of affairs at Chitral 
had raised. It was the duty of the Home Government to treat that 
advice with the greatest consideration, to appreciate the weighty 
arguments which had influenced the eminent men of whom the 
Government of India was composed, but the decision and responsi- 
bility rested, and solely rested, with the Cabinet of the Queen. 
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The Policy of the Late Government. 

Our policy with respect to Chitral was not a new question. It had 
occupied the attention of Lord Cross, Lord Kimberley, and myself, 
and the existing arrangements were temporary. Aware of this I 
telegraphed to the Viceroy on March 30th, that as soon as the present 
trouble was over our policy with regard to Chitral and neighbourhood 
would have to be fully and carefully reconsidered in the light of recent 
events and that our hands must be kept perfectly free. " I hope," I 
added, " that you will take care that nothing is said or done to com- 
mit the Government either way with regard to making new roads or 
retention of posts now occupied or occupation of new posts." On 
April 19th, the day Chitral was relieved, I asked by telegram for the 
advice of the Indian Government on the strategical and political impor- 
tance of Chitral, and for their suggestions as to the course to be adopted 
in the future. This telegram was crossed by a telegram to me from 
India, and in that telegram the Viceroy stated that, in the opinion 
of the Indian Government, the military occupation of Chitral, sup- 
ported by a road to Peshawar, was a matter of first importance, and 
he added : — " We are unanimous in asking your permission to enter 
into negotiations with the tribes, with the view to obtaining their 
consent to the opening up of this road when, in Our opinion, the 
opportunity arises in connection with General LoVs advance, and in 
thinking loss of this opportunity would be a serious mistake." It may 
give you some idea of the length and character of the proposed road if 
I say that, if on the map Birmingham stood for Peshawar, Carlisle 
would represent Chitral and the Alps the intervening country. On 
April 20th the Viceroy telegraphed, in reply to my telegram which 
had been crossed, that his telegram which I have just quoted expressed 
the views of the Indian Government as to the importance of Chitral, 
but that without entering into negotiations with intervening tribes he 
could not answer as to the extent of political difficulties or the cost of 
the road. To this I replied that I had no objection to his sounding the 
tribes as to the terms and conditions on which they would consent to 
opening and maintaining a road from Peshawar to Chitral should this 
road be hereafter decided on, but I further stated that I did not wish 
to be committed to any policy until her Majesty's Government had fully 
considered the detailed views and arguments of the Indian Govern- 
ment with respect to that policy. On May 8th the Indian Govern- 
ment sent their despatch containing those views and arguments. I 
was advised by telegraph as to the effect of the despatch, and also of 
the desire of the Indian Government that the decision of the Cabinet 
should be postponed until after the arrival of the despatch and of its 
accompanying documents. 

The Views of the Indian Government. 

The despatch reached me about the end of May — I think the 27th 
or 28th. It was a masterly and lucid reply to my request for the 
detailed views of the Indian Government upon the questions I had 
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submitted for their consideration. The situation with its dangera was 
clearly set forth, and very powerful arguments were urged in favour of 
the policy advocated. That policy was the military occupation of the 
Chitral valley and the construction of the road from Peshawar. With 
respect to the road, the despatch stated the difficulties to be — first, 
that the expense might be prohibitive ; secondly, that if the opening 
of the road meant subduing the tribes and holding the line by force it 
would not only involve great cost, but many embarrassing complica- 
tions. The Indian Government added that they were not convinced 
that these difficulties would occur. They stated that the expedition 
had not aroused a general religious war, that the hostility of the tribes 
had been exaggerated, that the leading men were amenable to 
arguments of utility, that the fanatical Mahomed an influence was less 
strong that it was believed to be, and that it might be possible to come 
to arrangements with the intervening tribes which, backed by force, 
would be adequate to keep open a route by which troops and supplies 
could be sent up to Chitral. They added that without opening 
negotiations, they could not say what chance there really was of 
making satisfactory and permanent amicable arrangements, and that 
it would be impossible, under existing circumstances, to do more than 
make indirect inquiries until they were informed of the decision of her 
Majesty's Government on the whole policy to be adopted in Chitral. 
The despatch concludes with the statement that the Indian Govern- 
ment were fully conscious that the course which they recommended 
might involve the Government in an expense which the finances of 
India could ill afford and in an increase of responsibilities with the 
tribes on the North- West Frontier which they would fain avoid. The 
late Government have been blamed for unnecessary delay in arriving at 
their decision, and they have been accused of acting with rash 
precipitation. Both these inconsistent charges are unfounded. The 
question was not one to be decided, as one of my critics said, "in 24 
hours." It required consultation with the highest expert authorities, 
both military and civil, and it demanded the fullest consideration by 
the Government, with whom the responsibility of the decision rested. 
Both these conditions were fulfilled. 

Military Opinion. 

The question was primarily a military one — viz., whether Chitral 
was of such strategical importance as to be essential as a safeguard 
from invasion. The commander-in-chief of the Indian Army, Sir George 
White, and the military member of the Indian Government, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, were both of opinion that it was, and in that view they 
were supported by the great authority of Lord Roberts. On the other 
hand, distinguished Indian generals of equal weight were of a 
contrary opinion. Lord Rosebery's Government felt it to be 
their duty to avail themselves of the best military advice they could 
obtain. And I say now, as I have already said in the House of 
Commons, that, so far as military considerations were concerned, our 
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policy was settled upon the advice of some of the most eminent 
military authorities in the Empire. Their advice and its reasons could 
not be published, but I may state the effect of their unanimous opinion 
was that the gigantic natural defences of the North- West Frontier 
would not be strengthened by the military occupation of Chitral, that it 
was not a place of importance either as a base for military reserves or as 
A base for military operations, that to lock up troops in Chitral or in the 
Chitral Valley would be a blunder, and that the construction of a 
military road from Peshawar to Chitral would be an advantage to an 
invading force and a disadvantage to a defending force. There were 
many other confidential considerations of a technical and detailed 
character to which I cannot refer, but which strengthened the opinion 
of our military advisers. 

The "Consent" of the Tribes. 

The occupation of Chitral depended upon opening and maintaining 
the road, and that, as we considered, depended upon obtaining the 
consent of the tribes. Civilian experts, Indian statesmen with long 
experience on the frontier and of the tribes, were of opinion that to 
make the road under arrangements with the tribes would lead sooner 
or later to a control over the whole of the country through which it 
passed — that a policy of insisting upon open roads and respecting at the 
same time the independence of the tribes was impossible — that the 
roads could not be effectually kept open and protected for any length 
of time by merely tribal arrangements, but would have to be protected 
throughout by regular troops — and that the construction and holding of 
the road meant the practical subjection and annexation of the tribes 
and their territory between Peshawar and Chitral. After careful con- 
sideration it appeared to us that the construction and defence of the 
road with the consent of the tribes would be a dangerous policy, and 
even if such arrangements could be made they could not be relied on 
as of practical or permanent value. We were further of opinion that 
to construct the road without those arrangements would be a violation 
of the proclamation on the faith of which several of the tribes did not 
combine against and oppose our march through their territories. 

The Liberal Government's Decision. 

Having regard to all the considerations which I have briefly 
summarised, the late Government came to the conclusion that they 
would not be justified in accepting the proposals contained in the 
despatch, and they decided that no military force or European Agent 
should be kept at Chitral, that the road should not be made, and that 
the army which had effected the relief operations should return to 
British territory as speedily as circumstances would allow, the dates 
and details being left to the discretion of the Indian Government. 
That decision was telegraphed to the Viceroy on June 13th. The next 
day he replied that, while deeply regretting, he loyally accepted our 
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decision, and a few days later he telegraphed the proposals of the 
Indian Government for carrying out our policy. On the day on which 
that telegram arrived we tendered our resignation to her Majesty. 

Mr. Balfour's Criticisms. 

I have now given you a complete and, as I believe and intend, an 
impartial account of the action of my colleagues and myself. The 
leader of the House of Commons has severely attacked not only our 
policy but our personal conduct, and I should be wanting in my duty 
to my colleagues and myself if I did not take some notice of the charges 
which he has brought against us. He alleges that no communication 
was ever made to Lord Elgin that the opinion was entertained that the 
policy advocated by the despatch of May 8th was inconsistent with 
the terms of the proclamation. He emphasizes this charge by insinuating 
that Lord Rosebery and myself many weeks after we left office 
invented the idea of a breach of the proclamation, and that our 
own colleagues (he mentions Mr. Asquith and Mr. Morley by 
name) were totally unaware when the Cabinet arrived at its 
-decision that any such idea had been entertained. Mr. Balfour 
is incapable of making a statement which he does not believe 
to be true. But in this case the information on which he 
^poke was imperfect and inaccurate. His allegation is absolutely 
unfounded, and to it I give the most unqualified contradiction. 
Without disclosing what is confidential, I am bound to say that 
immediately on receipt of the despatch of May 8th, I personally 
•communicated with Lord Elgin on this question. I frankly admit 
that Lord Elgin did not consider that the policy proposed in that 
despatch was a breach of the Proclamation, and he gave me his reasons 
for holding that opinion. I may add that the reasons of Lord Elgin, 
together with the despatch, were submitted by me to all my colleagues 
some days before the Cabinet was held when they arrived at their 
decision. Mr. Balfour talks of bandying arguments backwards and 
forwards between the Home Government and the Government of 
India, and refers to some controversy about questions of expenditure, 
policy, and military strategy. All this is a flight of his brilliant 
imagination. Theie was no controversy and no bandying backwards 
•and forwards of any arguments. I asked, as I was bound to ask, the 
Government of India for their opinion. They gave it in the despatch 
which arrived at the end of May. They were anxious for our decision, 
and that decision was given immediately after the consideration to 
which I have already alluded. 

The Imperial Government and the Government 
of India. 

Mr. Balfour talks about our overruling the Government of India. 
This is a complete misunderstanding, not only of the constitutional 
position of the Government of India, but of everything that took 
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place between the Imperial and local Governments. The decision of 
this and all similar cases rests solely with the Imperial authority, and 
for the reasons which Lord Salisbury stated in his well-known, 
despatch, where he laid down the sound doctrine that " the supreme 
authority of Parliament is the reason and the mesisure of the authority 
exercised by the home Government in Indian affairs ; that so far as 
Parliament is concerned no responsibility of the Government of India 
exists ; and that the only responsibility known to Parliament is that of 
the Ministers of the Crown." The late Government were responsible 
for the decision to evacuate Chitral. The present Government are 
responsible for the reversal of that decision. The late Government 
were of opinion that their decision prevented any violation of the 
proclamation. If they were wrong, they and they alone must submit 
to the censure. The present Government are of opinion that the 
course which they have pursued is consistent both with the letter and 
spirit of the proclamation ; if they are wrong, they and they alone 
must bear the blame. To describe criticism or censure of their policy 
as being " not an attack upon Lord Salisbury and Lord Salisbury's 
Government, but a personal attack upon Lord Elgin and his council, '^ 
is a flagrant contradiction of the facts of the case, and an unworthy 
attempt to hide the real responsibility of the iJabinet behind the great 
personality of the Viceroy, who preeminently deserves, in Mr* 
Balfour's own words, " The support, the . encouragement, and the 
cordial admiration of every citizen of this country." If we had 
remained in oflice a few days longer it would have been my duty to 
have sent a despatch to India putting on permanent record all the 
reasons which led to and justified the decision conveyed by the 
telegram of June 13th, and of our opinion of the subsequent proposals 
made by the Government of India for carrying our policy into effect. 
Those reasons were, however, on the very first opportunity after the 
general election fully stated by the late Prime Minister and by myself 
in both Houses of Parliament. 

The Action of the present Government. 

My successor, on taking oflfice, announced that the present Govern- 
ment would reconsider the Chitral question, and on August 1st he 
inquired as to the possibility of the arrangement with the tribes for the 
road. The Indian Government replied that they had avoided open 
negotiations with the tribes, but that the reports received by them 
warranted the confident expectation that peaceable arrangements could 
be made. They also stated that no addition to the Army was asked. 
Some days later Lord George Hamilton telegraphed the assent of the 
Government to the proposals of the despatch of May 8th, subject to 
the condition, among others, that there should be no increase to the 
Army ; and he added : — ** Do nothing in any way to infringe the 
terms of the proclamation." A full despatch followed in due course, 
in which the Indian Secretary stated his opinion that the reports as to 
the expectation that peaceable arrangement could be made as to th& 
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road, and that the Army would not be increased, materially altered the 
position — that they removed the doubt which had been felt as to the 
opening up the road by peaceful means and maintaining it without an 
intolerable burden of expenditure being imposed on the Indian 
revenue. The removal of this doubt cleared away the main obstacle 
to the proposals of the despatch, and he had thereupon telegraphed 
their acceptance by the Government. The Indian Secretary concludes 
with a paragraph which, to say the least of it, throws a side light on 
the recent assertions that the idea of any breach of the proclamation 
was an after-thought which first saw the light in the autumn of 1897. 
I quote the words of this paragraph : — 

'* But your information is still incomplete as to the exact cost of the 
scheme, and I felt some doubts as to the absolute necessity of permanently 
maintaining regular troops on the Malakand Pass, and as to whether the 
tribes would see in this an infringement of the proclamation. I therefore 
added to my telegram the injunction that the arrangements for this part of 
the scheme should be held over, pending the receipt of fuller details of 
expense and a caution for strictly keeping to the conditions of the 
proclamation." 

This despatch had not been published when Lord Rosebery made 
his speech in the House of Lords. Lord Rosebery, however, stated the 
arguments which had influenced his Government in deciding against 
the military occupation of Chitral, and one of those arguments was 
the " breaking faith with the people among whom the campaign had 
taken place." A fortnight later, when the papers had been published, 
a long debate took place in the House of Commons, and I then 
explained and defended the action of the late Government. Lord 
George Hamilton, in his speech, attacked what he called my 
indictment of the Indian Government with respect to the proclamation. 
In reply, I stated that, in my belief, Lord Elgin and his colleagues had 
no intention of violating the terms of the proclamation, that they 
believed that peaceable arrangements could be made for the con- 
struction of the road, and, although I did not agree with them in this 
opinion, I admitted that if these arrangements could be made there 
would be no violation of the proclamation. I added that this was a 
question of argument, and not one of imputation upon Lord Elgin, for 
whom T had tlie profoundest respect. 

The Forward Movement— and After. 

What I said then I repeat to^iay, and the point at issue then was 
— ^and Sir W. Harcourt in the debate urged it with great force — 
CJould this road be peaceably made and maintained under arrange- 
ments which had any hope of permanency ? The events of the last 
four months have, I think, decided that question. Eventually agree- 
ments were made with some of the tribes for the construction and 
defence of the road by their levies, for the surrender of their rights to 
tolls, and for payments to the chiefs. The Queen's speech at the 
commencement of the Session of 1896 declared that these agreements 
had been loyally carried out. In the debate on the Address Lord 
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George Hamilton stated that the most sanguine anticipations any one 
could have indulged in had been more than realised. He congratu- 
lated the Conservative party on their true political instinct when, by 
an overwhelming majority, Uiey assented to this forward movement, 
and declared his belief that there had been no forward movement ra 
recent years made by any Government which had been more beneficial, 
and which would more tend to put an end to those periodical disturb- 
ances and outbreaks of fanaticism which had previously characterised 
that remote corner of India. Within less than eighteen months after 
that rosy picture had been presented to the House of Commons, the 
tribes in the Swat Valley, through whose country the road had been 
opened^ with whom one of the peaceable arrangements had been 
made, and to whose chiefs large subsidies had been promised and 
paid, commenced the recent outbreak. They attacked a fortified 
post on the road, and, as one report stated, " the whole valley 
was up." The extent and character of this attack were of such 
a nature that two brigades, one containing four and the other 
three regiments, with three mountain batteries, were sent forward 
to support the garrison. After five days' fighting, the force 
under the command of Sir Bindon Blood, about 5,000 men, 
completely defeated the tribes. By this victory the attack on the 
Malakand Fort the principal fort on the road by an army of 6,000 
men was prevented. A week later several thousand men of another 
tribe attacked one of our forts only 15 miles from Peshawar. That 
attack was, after fierce fighting, brilliantly repulsed. The Government 
of India promptly poured troops into the district, and by the middle 
of August our forces had increased to about 37,000 men. At that 
date, according to one account, *' the tribes were all up through a 
mountain district of 600 miles long by 200 miles broad." Then came 
the treacherous outbreak of the Af ridis, a tribe hitherto loyal to the 
Government, and to whom had been intrusted for nearly 20 years the 
guardianship of the Khaibar Pass. In September we were attacked 
at Nawagai. The Khan of that tribe was the chief who " openly 
declared himself a friend of the Government on receipt of the procla- 
mation.'* His tribe attacked our forces with 3,000 men. These tribal 
risings have necessitated military operations on a most gigantic scale. 
I understood Lord Lansdowne to say on November 9th that our forces 
on the frontier numbered 70,000 men — more than double the number 
we had engaged at Waterloo — and a larger number than have been 
engaged in a conflict in India before. Lord George Hamilton tells us 
that not even in the recollection of those who passed through the 
Mutiny has there ever been so spontaneous and unaccountable an 
outbreak. I ask myself, and I ask you — Is it absolutely unaccountable? 

The Causes of the Outbreak. 

The Indian Secretary is of opinion that the triple visitations of 
famine, plague, and earthquake, combined with the repulse of the 
Greek invasion of Turkey, were the main causes of this outbreak. I 
was not aware that the frontier had been desolated by the famine or 
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the plague. Mr. Balfour tells us that the chief cause was the victory 
of the Mohammedan Turks over the Christian Greeks. I ask whether 
Ukere have been any signs of disaffection among the sixty millions 
of the Queen's Mohammedan subjects in India. Have any of the 
Mohammedan States sympathised with this alleged religious war ? Her 
Majesty, in her gracious telegram which Lord Salisbury read at the 
GuUdhall, expressed " the intensity of the feeling with which she had 
heard of the affectionate and devoted support which her Throne, her 
cause, and her Empire had received from the native princes and 
peoples of India." Among the most illustrious of those native princes 
are the great Mohammedan chiefs. The theory that the wild 
mountaineers of the north-west have embarked in a crusade to destroy 
British rule in India appears to me to be about as probable as that 
the growing dissatisfaction with the Government shown in the by- 
elections is owing to the muzzling of the dogs. At the time when I was 
considering the retention of Chitral I was ofl&cially informed that there 
was a certain freemasonry among the tribes on the north-west, that 
those who were too distant from the scene of any expedition to think 
of joining at once in hostilities against us began to take some interest 
in their fellow-tribesmen when they heard of any permanent occupations 
of new tracts, and that in their jealous desire to maintain their 
complete independence they had a common link of sympathy. It 
appears to me that this warning was well founded, and that it is within 
the range of probability that the construction of military forts and the 
presence of large bodies of troops in districts beyond the frontier 
uroused the passionate fear of annexation, which is the hereditary 
patriotism of the tribes. It is a significant fact that one of the tribes, 
in reply to Sir W. Lockhart's recent proclamation, protested against the 
occupation of Swat, the district through which the road runs, and 
declared that they would oppose further inroads. It may be that a 
belief that the Chitral road and its garrisons were the first steps 
towards the destruction of the independence of the tribes kindled 
the conflagration which cannot be extinguished except at the fearful 
sacrifices which the telegrams from India daily record. 

What Next? 

But when the fire has been put out, when the victory has been 
achieved — What next I The question, not only for the people and 
€k)vernment of India, but for the people. Parliament, and Government 
of Great Britain, is — What is to be our future policy in the north-west 
of India ? The respective merits or demerits of Governments dwindle 
into insignificance when we are confronted with one of the gravest 
difficulties of our Indian Empire. Anglo-Indian statesmen, both civil 
and military, are divided as to the wisest and safest frontier policy* 
One section, in view of a possible invasion of India by Russia, advocate 
what is called ** the forward policy." They maintain that our frontiers 
should be extended until they touch the frontiers of Russia and Afghan- 
istan. They consider that the tribes which occupy the vast region of 
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mountains and deserts which lie between us and what may be called 
neighbouring Powers should be subjugated, and their country annexed ; 
and thus India would secure the ** scientific frontier" which would be of 
supreme advantage in case of any attack. The other section, who have 
been called the party of " masterly inactivity," maintain that every 
step forward weakens our defences; that our dominions are com 
pletely guarded by the mountain ranges of the Himalayas and 
the Hindu-kush, that we should cultivate friendly relations with 
the intervening tribes, and respect their independence; that to 
conquer and hold their territory would require a large increase of the 
Indian army ; that the additional expenditure would be an intolerable 
tax on Indian resources ; that our true and safe policy is to develop 
the trade, the agriculture, the manufactures, railways and canals, and 
the health and education of the people of India ; and that it would 
be an act of supreme folly to abandon all these enterprises in order to 
spend vast sums on a military policy the necessity for which has been 
denied by many of the most eminent Viceroys, the most experienced 
civilians, and most illustrious soldiers, who have made and maintained 
our Indian Empire. Twenty years ago these conflicting policies were 
submitted to the test of Parliamentary discussion. The advocates of 
the forward policy, who were the authors of the Afghan war, defeated 
their opponents in the House of Commons by a majority of 101. The 
Opposition were not dismayed. When the time came they appealed 
to the final authority of the electorate, and the decision was reversed. 
There were no speeches in that celebrated election which dealt so 
powerfully and so convincingly with the dangers and folly of the 
forward policy in its bearing, not only on Afghanistan, but on 
the frontier tribes, as the speeches of the present Duke of Devon- 
shire. He, as Secretary of State for India, in opposition to 
the strong opinion of the Indian Government, ordered the 
evacuation of Kandahar. Motions censuring his action were proposed 
in both Houses of Parliament. The debates were of a high order, 
and all the arguments for and against the forward policy were stated 
with consummate ability. Lord Salisbury, Lord George Hamilton, and 
Mr. Balfour enforced their disapproval of the evacuation of Kandahar 
with the same arguments and with the same prophecies with which 
they opposed the evacuation of Chitral. In the House of Lords the 
majority in favour of the forward policy was 89 ; in the House of 
Commons the majority for the policy of the Duke of Devonshire was 
1 20. Every member of the present Cabinet except Mr. Goschen, who 
was abroad, voted in those divisions, and it throws some light on the 
reversal of the policy to evacuate Chitral when we remember that 14 
of the Ministers who made that decision voted against the evacuation 
of Kandahar. And what has been the result of our experience since 
1881 1 I doubt whether any responsible statesman will to-day assert 
that the withdrawal from Afganistan was a mistake. On the contrary, 
I believe, I may say I know, that the vast preponderance of authority 
supports the opinion that the evacuation so bitterly opposed was a wise 
and judicious policy. 
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Two Courses. 

We have now two courses open to us— one is the occupation and 
administration of the whole country through which we have passed in 
the recent expeditions, the other is that, having shown our ability to 
defeat all hostile attacks of the tribes, we should leave the tribes alone, 
maintain friendly relations with them as far as possible but avoid, not 
only annexation, but the appearance of annexation of their country. 
It has been well said that " if France had a Switzerland between her 
and Germany she would be safer than she is now. British India has 
a mightier Switzerland lying across her border." Why should we 
destroy so strong a bulwark ? If, as Lord George Hamilton suggests, 
we are to construct roads, erect forts, and hold positions in Tirah and 
adjoining countries, we are taking the first step which will inevitably 
lead to conflict, to lavish sacrifice of men and money, and finally to 
annexation. The attempt to open roads through these regions means 
a permanent military force ; it means interference with the native 
inhabitants, punishment of oflFending tribes ; that will be followed by 
further control, by punitive and probably rescuing expeditions, and in 
the end annexation. And at what cost and to gain what advantage to 
India ? We have yet to deal with the cost of the present expedition. 
What that cost is, I do not know ; but if it approaches the figures I 
have seen, the Indian Revenue cannot meet it, and I go further, ought 
not to be asked to meet it. Parliament in 1880 voted £5,000,000 
towards the cost of the Afghan War. The reasons which justified that 
vote are more forcible to-day than they were then. J'o throw upon 
India, in addition to the enormous cost and the loss by the famine and 
the plague, the entire cost of the present war, would be an injustice 
which would rankle in every part of the Indian Empire. But I refer 
to the cost of the policy in the future. By whom is that to be 
defrayed ] By the Indian taxpayer ? or by the British taxpayer ? Ask 
the present and the late Finance Ministers of India, ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I think you will be told India cannot, 
and Great Britain will not, undertake that terrible burden. On 
political, on financial, on administrative grounds, as well as upon the 
strategical grounds, on which I am not competent to speak, but with 
respect to which I know the opinions of some of the greatest soldiers in 
her Majesty's forces, we oppose the policy, however disguised, which 
means the occupation and the annexation of the vast tracts of country 
now held by the tribes in the North West. 

The Wisest, Safest, and Best Frontier Policy. 

The frontier policy which we believe to-day to be the wisest, the 
safest, and the best was accurately defined by the Duke of Devonshire 
when, as Secretary of State for India, he said : — f * We do not intend 
to trust to a scientific frontier. We do not intend to look only to 
mountain passes and strongholds, and we think that some attention 
should be paid to the fact that these mountain passes and strongholds 
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are held by men, and are inhabited by men, of whom the strongest 
characteristic is their deep attachment to their independence. We 
will try to teach them once more that we ourselves respect that 
independence, and that in our own interests, and for the protection of 
our own frontier, we will assist them to maintain that independence 
against any comer from whatever quarter he may come." 

An Imperial Question. 

I have always done my utmost to keep Indian aifairs outside the 
range of party controversy ; I have felt it to be my duty, though at the 
cost of the most unscrupulous misrepresentation, to support in legislation, 
and administration the Indian policy of the Government when I have 
considered it on the whole to be right. The question now before us is 
an Imperial question which the final authority in the Empire can alone 
decide. Holding, as I do, the strongest convictions with respect to the 
occupation of Chitral, the making of the military road, and the 
threatened occupation of the territories beyond the frontier, I am 
bound to oppose a policy which I believe to be fraught with danger to 
the safety and prosperity of our Indian Empire. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 



L— DUNDEE— November 25th. 

{Speech after Sib William Harcourt had been presented mth the 

Freedom of the City in recognition of hia eminence 

as a Statesman and a Scholar.) 



Sib William Harcourt said : — My Lord Provost and fellow- 
burgesses of Dundee, — Public life has many troubles — I speak of it 
as one who knows — but it has also its compensations, and this is one 
of them. That compensation arises, as you, my Lord Provost, have 
properly pointed out, from the fair and generous disposition of 
the English people to recognise good intentions, however poor may be 
the performance. The language, my Lord Provost, which you have 
employed is the natural exaggeration of one who is called upon to 
justify the duty he is about to perform, and I have no doubt in the 
terms of over-indulgence with which you have spoken you have alsa 
felt that generosity which belongs to one who is not of the same 
political party as myself. Now, sir, I have found that our people, 
whether they live north or south of the Tweed, are always willing 
to give credit to men who have endeavoured, according to their lights 
and according to their ability, to serve their country — to treat them 
with a consideration beyond that which they deserve. There are some 
old lines, well known, which I would apply to this subject. They are 
always willing to 

Be to their faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues very kind, 

and I must alter the last line and say — 

And give some freedom to their mind. 

You have long in Scotland had a privilege which in England till very 
lately belonged, I think, only to the City of London — of doing honour to 
such of our countrymen as you may think deserving of such distinction. 
The municipalities of England have only very recently acquired that 
right. You have had it I know not how long ; I have seen records 
belonging to some centuries ago of those upon whom the honour of 
the freedom of Dundee has been conferred. There is something in 
local patriotism. Men are proud of the place of their birth, of the 
surroundings and circumstances of the localities with which they are 
connected ; and there is something inspiring, something which elevates 
the mind in the association with great events, with great names, and 
with illustrious men. That is the value of such records as the roll- 
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call of the City of Dundee. Dundee has the right among the cities 
of Great Britain to give honour where it thinks honour is due. Per- 
haps, amidst that extraordinary development of the prosperity of this 
country, there is no more signal instance than the growth of Dundee. 
I find that during the present century the population of this town has 
increased sevenfold. I find also that in advancement in wealth and 
in enterprise it is behind no other place in the United Kingdom. 
There is a proof of the intelligence, of the vigour, and of the per- 
severance of the population of this great city. I have received 
from the Town Clerk some of the names with whom mine is to have 
the honour of being enrolled — great names in the history of this 
country, such as those of Lord Grey, of Henry Brougham, and of 
Richard Cobden. These are all men who have rendered great service 
to their country — some of them men to whom the nation, the people 
at large, owe the voice that they have in the government of their own 
affairs ; others to whom is owing the prosperity of the trade of this 
country. 

Lord John Russell. 

There is one name which caught my eye, upon which I dwelt with 
•especial pleasure, on account of my personal connection with that 
period. I find that in the year 1863 Lord John Russell — I call him 
by the name by which he will be for ever known — was made a citizen 
— a burgess of Dundee. It so happened that in that very year, and at 
that very time, I had the honour of being in the company of Lord 
John Russell — not in Dundee, but in the neighbourhood in Scotland. 
That is now thirty-four years ago. But it seems to me as if it were 
only yesterday when he did me the honour of asking me to accompany 
him to the Trossachs. That was a very interesting excursion. Excuse 
me if I dwell for a moment on the memory of those days. We 
went to that beautiful scene. I remember the Scotch boatman — a 
shrewd man — they are shrewd men — and as Lord John got out of 
ihe boat I said, "Do you know who that is?" He said, ''No, 
I dinna ken," and I said, /*That is Lord John Russell." He 
replied, "Is it Lord John Russell? Why, he is a man of terrible 
judgment." And so he was, a man of terrible judgment. If I may tell 
Another anecdote. When we went there — it was a piece of criticism 
which, I think, is worth recalling — Lord John had asked me to read to 
them the beautiful description by Walter Scott of that exquisite scene, 
And when I came to the lines : — 

Foxglove and nightshade side by side. 
Emblems of punishment and pride — 

with the hypercritical impertinence of a young man I said, "Lord 
John, that is very fine, but what does it mean ? " — a question you ought 
never to put either to a poet or an orator — and Lord John, with 
reminiscences of his earlier days, replied, " That is just the question 
that Lord Holland put to Scott, and Scott said, ' The critics have made 
so much nonsense of my sense that I will now leave them to make sense 
of my nonsense.' " I commerd that admirable maxim to the imitation 
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of all critics, not only of poems, but of speeches as well. The character 
-of Lord Russell will always remain, I believe, among his fellow- 
burgesses of Dundee as an admirable example ,of public and of private 
life. His private companionship was delightful from his literiary gifts, 
from his varied memory, and the participation he had had in the 
society of great men and of great deeds. You, Lord Provost, have 
«poken of the various fortunes of political men. There was no man 
whose fortune was more varied than Lord John Russell. He started 
in life with great ideals and great objects, and lived to realise most 
of them. He was sometimes at the top of the flood of political 
success ; at other times, when the waters had ebbed, he was stranded 
upon the beach. Well, that happens to much smaller men. I am 
speaking morally and intellectually, not physically. But if you want 
to see a true appreciation of the character of a public man, like 
Lord Russell, in adverse fortune you will find it portrayed by his 
^eat antagonist, Mr. Disraeli, in the earlier chapters of the life of 
Lord George Bentinck, — drawn, I fancy, a good deal from the writer's 
•own experience in the days of his earlier leadership. There you will 
find the picture of a man who is not daunted by adversity, who, 
with pluck, with determination, and with courage, goes forward either 
to lose or win a battle. That is a literary masterpiece which is well 
worthy of the study of any man in public life. It is a stimulus to 
exertion, and an encouragement in distress. Forgive me for these 
allusions ; they bring me back to the point at which I began. The real 
value of distinctions like this is to make men feel that, however 
little one may deserve it, one has been associated by one's fellow- 
citizens with men who have won such a place in the esteem of their 
countrymen as those of whom I have spoken. To have lived with such 
men is in itself a liberal education, and to be named in the same libro 
d'oro — in the records of Dundee — is an honour at which I feel flattered, 
:and which at the same time I feel that I hardly deserved. 

Question of Trade, 

Before I sit down, as a burgess of Dundee, and as the youngest 
burgess, I ought to perform a part of those duties which belong to 
a burgess of Dundee. I imagine one of the duties of a burgess 
of Dundee in this great commercial community is to give careful 
And deliberate attention to the questions of trade in this the 
greatest commercial country in the world. I have no pretensions to 
lecture such an audience as this upon questions which they understand 
as well or better than myself. At the same time, having been 
responsible in former days for the finances of this country, which 
depend upon its commercial prosperity, I have always felt it my duty, 
AS it is my interest, to regard everything that concerns the trade of 
this country as one of the most vital questions to which a public 
man's regard can be directed. You have heard a great deal about the 
disastrous condition of the trade of this country. That is not true. 
If you look at the body of the trade of this country it remains, as it 
has always been, the greatest trade of the world. It is perfectly true 
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that Great Britain no longer retains that absolute monopoly which in 
the earlier part of the century, from its command of iron and coal, it 
could once appropriate to itself. In the advance of nations we cannot 
be surprised that others have advanced and have become competitors 
with us. In other nations, in markets which we thought had belonged 
alone to ourselves, we find competitors for the trade that we carry on. 
But this is only natural and belongs to the progress of the world, and 
I entirely deny and wholly disbelieve that in that competition the 
British have been, or will be, beaten. That same energy, that same 
intelligence which has given them the lead in the commerce of the 
world will always belong to them. It is perfectly true that the export 
trade has suffered — and I do not believe in a community like this the 
heresy is held that by diminishing your imports you will increase your 
exports — that is to say by depriving other nations of the means to buy 
your goods you will create for them a better market. That is not so. 
But there are weak points, no doubt, in our competition with other 
countries which are well deserving of attention. Now, I hear it said 
sometimes that all we want is more education for the working classes. 
We want technical education. Well, I do not disparage technical 
education. No doubt we want higher education in ail classes of the 
community ; but I believe it is an entire mistake to affirm that any 
falling off in British trade is due to any inferiority either in the 
manufacturers or the artisans of this country. At this time it is 
admitted that all the best goods are made in the United Kingdom. 
There is no dispute, I believe, upon that point. If you take all the 
higher trades requiring skill and knowledge for their development, 
such as the engineering trades and the great textile trades, there is not 
a country in the world that can produce or does produce a better class 
of article than is produced in the United Kingdom. 

Consult the Customer. 

Well, that shows, then, that it is not in the manufacture of the 
goods, it is not in the artisan, it is not in the manufacturer as a 
manufacturer that the weak point is found. I have studied, and do 
study constantly with great care the reports — the very valuable reports 
— made by the British Consuls in every part of the world of the con- 
dition year by year of British trade ; and where British trade has fallen 
oS, and where other competitors have come in, it has not been from 
the inferiority of British goods. It is because the goods are not 
always what the customer wants. This is the weak point in the case. 
After all it is not for us to say what people are to buy. It is for the 
people who buy to say what they want, and that is the whole secret, 
in my belief, of all the difficulties that have arisen with regard to 
British trade. We have a maxim, a very good maxim, of government 
in these modern times, and that is that you are to govern the people 
not as you think best for them, but as they think best for themselves. 
That is equally true with regard to your trade. What is it that we 
find in all these reports ? 
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The Art of Solicitation. 

We find that some other countries — especially Germany — cultivate 
what I may be allowed to call the arts of solicitation in a manner 
that the British manufacturer has not yet acquired. There is a very 
valuable volume just published — a Parliamentary paper — giving an 
account of the system of education which the Germans have adopted 
with the special object of educating their commercial classes to enable 
them to get at the foreign customer. Pains are taken there to teach 
the languages of foreign countries, especially English and French. It 
has become part — and the most important part— of their education 
to make their people masters in these tongues. That, it seems to me, 
is the one weak spot — and the only weak spot in our system. You 
have got the goods — ^you manufacture the best goods that can be 
made — but there is not sufficient means of ascertaining what are 
precisely the commodities that these foreign countries require. You 
will hear it said — " Oh, it is the foreign tariffs that shut you out." 
But it is not only the foreign tariffs which shut you out, because 
Germany has to encounter hostile tariffs in those countries to which 
it finds successful access. It is not, then, the foreign tariff. It is, I 
believe, that the manufacturer has not cultivated to the same extent 
as some other countries the art of getting at the customer for the 
sale of his products. I have seen in many of these reports that in some 
countries you may find the commercial agents of other nations counted 
by hundreds while the English agents are not counted by tens, or even 
by smaller numbers. I read from these Consuls that they receive 
catalogues to be distributed. But catalogues are no good — nobody 
reads them in distant lands. Catalogues are wasted. But what is 
done by Germany and by other countries is to send intelligent men, 
who are familiar with the language of the foreign customer, to push 
the trade, and that is the way in which they have advanced — though 
not advanced to anything like the high level of the British trade. 

The Secret of the Pushing of Trade. 

Do not be deceived by calculations which deal with percentages, 
because when a man has got XI and gets £20, why that is 100 per 
cent. ; but when a man has got XI, 000, and gets £500, that is only 
50 per cent. That will show how deceptive these mere percentages are. 
If I may be allowed, as a burgess of Dundee, to make a suggestion to 
the commercial interest, it is this, that we ought to cultivate the art of 
getting at the customer, of learning what h6 wants, of making 
-exactly what he wants, and not saying to him : — " Here are the goods; 
take them or leave them — they are excellent goods." They may be 
excellent, but they may not be exactly what he wants, and he goes 
elsewhere. In order to get at the customers to know their minds, you 
must have agents who are familiar with their languages, and from the 
spread of the English language all over the world, we are much too 
indifferent to the necessity for learning the language of other people, 
and I say that the present defect of English education, from the top of 
the scale to the bottom, is its neglect of the cultivation_pf the .modern 
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languages of the nations of the world. Depend upon it that £» 
the secret of the pushing of trade. There is before us, I hope, in 
a very short time, a great improvement in the secondary education 
of this country, and I do hope, following the example of Germany 
in this respect, we shall make our secondary education — the educa^ 
tion, above all, of the commercial classes — such as may provide them 
with the means of meeting the competition of other countries, and 
make a cardinal feature of that education the acquisition of the- 
modem languages of the countries with which we deal. That is a^ 
suggestion which I venture to throw out, as I wish public attention 
should be concentrated upon it. And now, ladies and gentlemen, having 
detained you very much longer than I proposed, I have only very 
gratefully to thank the authorities of this great city and the people by 
whom they are elected for the honour they have conferred upon me- 
to-day, which is enshrined in this beautiful casket — an exquisite work 
of art — which I shall possess for a short time, and which my son. — who 
is by my side — will inherit from me as a lasting treasure. 



II.— DUNDEE— November 25th. 

(Speech at Liberal Demonstration at night.) 



Sir William Harcouet said: — Ladies and Gentlemen:, Fellow 
Citizens of Dundee, — I wish I could really believe myself worthy of 
the welcome you have given me to-night. These are the real rewards 
which a man, after a great many years spent in the public service, 
looks for at the hands of his countrymen. The chairman has well 
said that I find myself in the presence of friends to-night — and in the 
heart of a friendly country. I am glad to stand to-night on the 
same platform with two of the most faithful members of the Liberal 
party — the members for Dundee, my friends Sir John Leng and Mr. 
Robertson. He has well said that there are no two men in the 
House of Commons upon whom those who are responsible for th©- 
Liberal party can more surely depend. Well, gentlemen, we are- 
gathered together not I believe from Dundee alone, but from many 
parts of Scotland, at the close of a memorable year, a year in which we 
have been celebrating the great and noble reign of Queen Victoria. 
Amidst the most distinctive characteristics of that celebration was the 
presence of the representatives of the dominions of the Queen from 
beyond the seas. Those children cannot say we did not give them 
a good welcome, that we did not treat them well. According to- 
my domestic experience in these days, the children do have the best of 
it. We almost forgot the mother-country in the presence of this- 
numerous and flourishing family, but the extraordinary thing is that 
at this time there are people who come forward and say that they and 
they alone are the legitimate parents of this noble offspring. 
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Liberals and Colonial Policy. 

To hear some people talk one would suppose that there was a 
Unionist Columbus who had discovered the British Empire, and who 
had sailed in a Mayflower of his own and founded the British Colonies. 
Gentlemen, the Colonial Empire of England — (cries of ^^ Britain'^) 
Britain — yes — I made that mistake once before — I shall not do 
it aga.in — I shall call it Greater Britain. The greatness of that 
Empire is due to the gift of self-government, a grant, free^ 
generous, unrestricted. That was the work' of Liberal statesmen* 
It commenced from the fifrst year of the reign of the Queen — 
in Canada. What lot or part or share had the Tory party in 
that great and patriotic work ? You shall judge. In the year 1872 
Lord Beacons 6 eld was occupied in an elaborate demonstration of the 
principles of the Tory party at home and abroad. He made a remark- 
able speech at the Crystal Palace in 1872, and there he expounded the 
Tory doctrine of Colonial policy. I will read you what he said. He 
said ; *^ If you look at the history of this country since the advent of 
Liberalism forty years ago you will find that there has been no effort so 
continuous, so subtle, as the attempts of Liberalism to effect the 
disintegration of the Empire." Well, we are familiar with that 
language. We hear it to-day and every day. This is the charge of 
Separatism. This charge was renewed the other day at Glasgow, and 
this is what Mr. Chamberlain said : " The Liberal party are opposed ta 
the growth of the Empire ; they would if they could revert to what I 
think is an entirely wrongful policy of 30 years ago, when we did all 
we could, or our predecessors did all they could, to drive our coloniea 
from us, and to make a little Kingdom of the Empire we regard with 
legitimate pride." That is what ** we " did. Well, when the Colonial 
Secretary uses the word " we," it is difficult to understand exactly wEb- 
it was. Is it the " we" of to-day — or is it the " we" of a few years 
ago ? — because without some explanation of that, it is not easy to under- 
stand it. But now, I told you I would remind you of what the Tory 
policy was with reference to the Colonies, and Lord Beaconsfield said on 
the occasion to which I have referred that "that result" (the dis- 
integration of the Empire) "was nearly accomplished when those 
subtle views were adopted by the country under the plausible plea of " 
— what ? — " of granting self-government to the Colonies." 

A Tory Idea of Self-Government. 

That was the manner in which, according to Lord Beaconsfield,. 
we disintegrated the Empire, and he says, " So subtle were the pro- 
ceedings of the Liberal party in that direction that he thought the 
tie had been broken." Now, what was his view of what ought to- 
have been the self-government of the Colonies? He says, ^*If you 
gave self-government, when conceded it ought to have been accom- 
panied first by an Imperial tariff." Well, that is the thing we have 
heard of under the name of a ZoUverein. We were to impose upon the 
Colonies their tariff. Secondly, there were to be securities for the 
people of England — he did not say Britain — " securities for the people 
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of England for the enjoyment of the unappropriated lands which 
belonged^to their sovereign as trustee." The Colonies were not to have 
their own lands ; they were to be appropriated, " not to the Colonist, 
but for the enjoyment of the people of England." That was the second 
point. Then there was to be "a military code which would have 
precisely defined the responsibility by which the Colonies should be 
defended." That was the Tory theory of self-government. They were 
to be denied control of their own tariflP, disposal of their own land, 
and they were to be subjected to a military code made in this 
country. I wonder what Sir Wilfrid Laurier, when he was here the 
other day, would have said of such a plan of self-government as that. 
No, if the Colonies to-day are self-reliant, if they are contented, if they 
are loyal, it is because they received the priceless boon of self-govern- 
ment from the Liberals, and when you hear that same charge brought 
against the Liberal party to-day, bear in mind that it was the Liberal 
party,, by their conception of self-government, by their foresight, and by 
their wisdom, who created the prosperity, the liberty, and the loyalty 
of our Colonial Empire. 

The Permanence of Liberal Principles. 

I have referred to this matter because I think it is right that 
it should be put upon its proper foundation. So much for the charge 
that it is the Liberal party that has sought by its Colonial policy 
to disintegrate the Empire. There is another challenge that has 
been oflfered to us. We are asked what and which of the princi- 
ples we have proclaimed we have now abandoned. Now if, after the 
manner of Scotland, I was to answer that question by putting another, 
I should like to ask my cross-examiner, " Which of the principles 
which you have professed do you adhere to ? " For myself, and I 
believe for you, I have no difficulty in answering the question that is put 
to us, which of the principles you have professed do you abandon? 
I can answer it in a single word, — Nothing. We are not deserters 
from the camp ; we have not gone over to the enemy ; we have 
not abjured the Liberal faith, and we don't apologise for having 
joined the Tories. Do we believe that the principles we professed 
before are less true than before? If not, why should we abandon 
them ? When we experienced the irreparable loss in our gi*eat and 
illustrious leader, Mr. Gladstone, what was the first thing we did 
when we called the representatives of the Liberal party together at 
the Foreign Office ? The first declaration we made was that nothing 
was changed except the loss of so great a leader. 

Points of Liberal Policy. 

Well, have we who have n^ade the great gift of self-government to 
the Colonies, and who have seen the happy results of that trust, not 
in the niggard spirit which Lord Beaconsfield sketched, but in 
confidence in the people of those colonies, have we any cause to 
despair of self-government for Ireland ? Why, so necessary is it, that 
even the present Government are going to try their hand at a sort of 
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semi-Home Rule. They are going to send up a pilot balloon that thej 
think will satisfy everybody. For myself I do not feel altogether quite 
sure about that. Take the temperance question. The Government 
are so deeply impressed with the curse of drunkenness in this country 
that they have appointed a Commission to get somebody else to tell, 
them what to do. Well I wish all success to the Commission, and all 
success to any Government which finds a satisfactory solution of that 
question. They have rejected our measure — what is theirs ? For my own 
part I ask, why should we abandon a belief in the democratic principle 
that, in some fonii or other, the cure of this, as of all other social evils, 
ought to be found in the voice of the people ? It is nearly half a. 
century ago since Scotland led the van in temperance reform, and I do 
not believe that she is weary in well doing. . Disestablishment — it was- 
in Scotland that the Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Hartington, 
in the name of the Liberal party, made a memorable declaration that 
in his opinion the question of Disestablishment ought to be deter- 
mined by the opinion of the majority of the Scotch peopla I have 
never heard that he has withdrawn from that declaration, and since 
when, I ask, has the Liberal party become ashamed of the doctrine 
which is its vital breath — civil and religious equality before the law, and 
tbe denial of the right of any special creed to preference by the State^ 
which is the trustee of all its citizens alike ? Electoral reform— one man 
one vote. Is that abandoned ? Shorter Parliaments, the prevention of 
the disfranchisement of the working man by change of residence and 
stale registers. Is that all gone ? In education, is popular control in 
schools which are subsidised out of public money — is that thrown over- 
board ? Land reform : the fair taxation of land values and ground- 
rents : to the farmer more security for his holding — these are questions 
which closely concern the interests of an agricultural country, and in 
taxation greatly aflfecting the fairness of the burdens cast upon the 
towns. There are many other questions which I cannot deal witli 
to-night, but do not suppose because I do not mention them that I 
have forgotten them. There is one more question to-day upon which I 
might have desired and felt bound to say some words to you, and that 
is the question of Labour. But I read yesterday an appeal made by 
Mr. Ritchie to everybody who spoke upon this subject, to say nothing 
which at this critical moment of the conference which is now going on 
might interfere in any way with a speedy and successful issue of that 
conference. You will understand that it is for that reason that I 
s^y nothing about it to*day. 

The House of Lords. 

. But there is one question which over-rides and governs the whole» 
and that is the question of the House of Lords. I shall not attempt 
to-night to describe the character of that evil and the necessity of that^ 
rtsfonn in any words of my own. They might be thought too strong—* 
not for you, but we must- have, consideration for the weak-kneed 
brethren. I will therefore give it you in the moderate accents of t^ 
Liiieiml UnioaiBt party. I. will take the leading and active afirity and . 
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this is what Mr. Chamberlain has said upon this subject. Speaking 
of the House of Lords he said, "It has protected every abuse and 
sheltered every privilege ; it has denied justice and delayed reform ; it 
is irresponsible without independence, obstinate without courage, 
arbitrary without judgment, and arrogant without knowledge." Well, 
I cannot attempt to rival the accuracy of that description, and the 
conclusion he draws is this, " Their claim to dictate the laws which we 
shall make, the way in which we shall govern ourselves, to spoil, delay, 
even reject, measures demanded by the popular voice, passed after due 
discussion by the majority of the people's House, is a claim contrary to 
reason, opposed to justice, and which we will resist to the death." All 
I can say is, " Amen." Well, then, here is Mr. Goschen. He says of 
the House of Lords that " They are a permanent Conservative or high 
Tory Committee," and my noble and learned friend, Lord James of 
Hereford, says they are " an additional wing of the Carlton Club." Now, 
that is what he said a few years ago. But since he has himself 
migrated to that august institution, he has made a speech — it was only 
the other day — in which he said that the House of Lords was a truly 
democratic assembly, and I suppose that in his regenerate condition he 
has discovered that the Carlton Club is really the Temple of Democracy. 
Well, these are the High Priests of Unionism. But here is the acolyte. 
Mr. Jesse CoUings says " There were some institutions not worth 
mending. He was no reformer of the House of Lords. He demanded 
its total abolition as a legislative assembly." Now, that is the Liberal 
Unionist creed on the subject of the House of Lords. They ask us 
w^hich of our principles have we abandoned. Do they adhere to their 
own? No, gentlemen, we hold, and will continue to hold, that it is 
intolerable, that it is dangerous, that the House of Lords should possess 
and exercise the power to delay, to neutralise, to mutilate, to reject 
legislation decreed by the representatives of the people. By that we 
stand, and by that we shall stand, until this wrong is redressed. No 
reform of the House of Lords is worth discussion which will in effect 
give it greatei: power to over-rule the House of Commons. That is a 
position we do not, and which we will not accept. Our resolution is 
fixed, and we will never rest until the fiat of the representatives of the 
people is supreme in the Legislature of the nation. 

Who has been Consistent? 

It is of us that Mr. Chamberlain says, " There is not any single 
principle or cause which belonged to the Liberal party before 1885 to 
which those gentlemen now give adhesion." What I read to you was 
before 1885 — and who gives adhesion to it now? Well, there is one 
other challenge which I am prepared to meet. They say we shirk. 
We do not shirk. We meet their challenges, and we are giving them 
the answer which we believe to be sufficient. It is said we have 
aimed at too much; Well, I am not ashamed of that. It is a great 
deal better than aiming at too little. The performances of the best 
men seldom equal their hopes and expectations. But we have not run 
away. We have not gone over to the enemy. . We have not disavowed: 
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our principles or abjured our faith. Defeat is not dishonour. To 
brave men it is not even discouragement. You are not to judge a 
great party by the accidents of to-day, or by the fortune of a single 
election. You must view its conduct, if you are to judge it aright, 
over a long tract of time. In one sense, the Liberal party has always 
aimed at too much, if you mean that it aimed at more than it could 
immediately accomplish. It is much easier for men to live from hand to 
mouth by carrying — when they cannot help it — bad copies of measures 
which for years they have resisted. But take back your memory to the 
earlier part of this century. Were the Liberals never defeated then ? 
Why, they were never anything else. They were in what would be 
called to-day a perpetual condition of hopeless minority* But that 
minority was not hopeless. They never turned tail* What answer 
would have been given, do you think, by Fox, or Grey, or Russell, if 
they were told that in consequence of the last election they ought to 
throw up the sponge ? How often, and how long, was the cause of the 
Catholics defeated — the emancipation of the slaves, the enfranchise- 
ment of the people ? Was the first Reform Bill the work of a day ? 
Were the rights of Nonconformists not battled for for generations — 
the claims of the Jews, the reform of corporations, and Free Trade ? 

'^Margarine Liberalism." 

Well, Sir, these were regarded as hopeless causes. They were 
defeated over and over again ; the scoffing Tories, aye, and the weak- 
kneed Liberals proclaimed they were lost causes. But the Liberal 
party has no lost causes. They are never finally defeated. • Contending 
against powerful and selfish interests, against ignorance, passion, and 
prejudice, these things may prevail for a day, but in the long run 
justice and right, supported by patience and by courage, will always, 
as it always has done, win the day. Sometimes the measures are 
carried by their legitimate authors. Not seldom, after years of 
inveterate opposition, they are adopted as the price of political 
existence by their natural enemies. I confess this process raises in 
my breast no sentiment of jealousy. There is a flavour of irony about 
it which is not disagreeable. We quarter on the enemy — always a good 
form of. campaign. So long as we get what we want for the country, 
we do not reject the penitents. Let us take care that we get the 
genuine article. When the shopman deserts the old firm and sets up 
in business for himself, take care you scrutinise the goods supplied* 
Take care you do not get margarine Liberalism. Look at the trade 
mark, and if it is inscribed "Made in Birmingham" you may be 
pretty sure it is not the right stuff. Indeed, the Tories themselves 
have discovered that they cannot take in Liberal voters by setting a 
bait with that particular thing. I pass to another challenge, which I 
see was made yesterday. 

Liberal Performances. 

We are told that we are feeble folks J that we are a disorganised, 
demoralised, incoherent pack ; and they invite a contrast between their 
great legislative achievement and our miserable performance. I accept 
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that issue. Lot us take the account between us. In 1892 the Libeval 
partj came in with a small majority. Is it true we did nothing? 
Why, in the first Session Mr. Gladstone passed thnyugh the House o£ 
Commons the Home Rule Bill in the {xresence of the most violent and 
vindictive opposition that any Government ever had to meet. Lord 
Salisbury the other day admittdd the magnitude of that achievement. 
It was thrown out by the House of Lords, but we axe not- 
responsible for the House of Lords. What was our next measure t 
Under the able guidance of Sir Henry FowW we introduced «- 
comprehensive Bill of county government which the Tories had 
talked of for years, but had never attempted. They did not dare to* 
oppose it openly, but we met the most vexatious resistance. Th«y 
do not love County Councils They are going to destroy, or try to 
destroy even their own. Was that notlung, that measure of County 
Government? Well, then wc did something in finance. We had to 
face vast demands for the Navy of this country — a thing which no 
patriotic Englishman has ever refused. We had to face it in times c£ 
great depression. We did not trifle wiUi the matter ; we made a com- 
priehensive attempt to place the finance of this country upon a sound and 
upon a just basis — upon a basis of contribution from those who are beat, 
able to bear it, and relieved the income-tax of the humbler payers of 
that tax. How was that mat f It was met by loud and angry threats- 
that they would reverse that settlement, but the work remains, and it 
will r^nain. The Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, introduced an 
Employers' Liability Bill, which was passed (trough the House of Com 
roons, and which the House <^ Lords mutilated to such an extent that- 
it was not worth the having, and so it came to an end. And theve 
were many minor measures which I need not mention. Amongst- 
others, I saw Mr. Chamberlain took credit for the Protection of Minens 
from Accidents. Well, that was our BilL I think that is a fair 
account of the two ye^brs' work of a small majority. Kow let us taiso 
stock of the work of the great majority. 

The Z896 Education Bill. 

Their first grand operation was the Education Bill of 18d6. Mr* 
Balfour, ^qieaking at Norwich the other day — he is always a moai 
courteous and amiable opponent — was good enough to give me credit 
lor having destroyed that Bill by making one i^peech over and over- 
again. Well, it must have been a most admirable speech, and I 
would repeat it ten times oftener than I have made it already ii 
1 thoughJb that by the repetition of that speech I could deieat a. 
gveat measure of a majority of 150. The flattery is agreeabkt, 
but it is a little overdone. No, gentlemen, that Bill pmshed by stat 
own badness, and by the hands of the supporters of the Government. 
They say we carry on guerilla warfare. Why, what guerillas we must 
be if we were able to tackle the principal measure of this great Gov^epn- 
ment with a great majority, Mid compel them to withdraw it in their 
first session. No, gentlemen, what we did was to make the countiy 
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widerstaiMi what the Bill was. As soon as the Bill was understood it 
«MSie to an end, and we saved the School Boards of the (jountry* 

The Landowners' Relief BilL 

That disposed of, their next operation was the Agricultural 
Rating Act. It was founded on an allegation that agriculture was 
ruined, that the land of England was going out of cultivation, and 
on that plea they bestowed upon the landlords of the country an 
eleemosynary gl-ant of a million and a half. Well, we protested, 
unfortunately in vain. We said that the distress was probably 
temporary. We tried to limit it to the distressed districts. 
That they would not have. The Chancellor of the Exchequer told us 
it is to be perpetual. And to whom is the money to go? Why, it 
was admitted that this money from the rates in bad times might 
.go to the tenant, but in good times would go to the landlord. I am 
happy to say the good times have come ; but where is the one and a 
half million going ? Since the cash was secured the tone has changed, 
and big landlords like Lord Londonderry, like Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, the Home Secretary, have protested that all this report of the 
ruin of the agricultural interest was far too gloomy and was altogether 
•exaggerated ; and the extraordinary thing is that the Chairman of 
the Agricultural Commission (Lord Cobham) now comes forward, and 
•fiays, " Given a sound discretion in the choice of a farm, trained 
intelligence and sufficient capital, a farming career at the present 
time offers inducements in the shape of independence, varied and 
healthful occupation, and reasonable expectation of profit such as, 
-combined, can be found in scarcely any other business.'* That is the 
present opinion of the Chairman of the Commission. • If that is true, 
what is the justifica^on of giving them a million and a half of the 
money of the taxpayers of this country? Of course that measure 
was a measure of gross injustice to the towns, to whom nothing 
'Was given. The rates in the country are comparatively low, and a 
million and a half is granted to them; the rates in the towns are 
' twice or three times as great, and nothing is given at all. . I venture 
to say that that measure was an egregious measure of class legislation, 
' the appropriation to a particular interest of the public funds which 
> ought to have been allotted to all. 

This Year's Legislation. 

That is the whole story of the first year's legislation of the 
^reat Conservative majority. This year they sought to mend their 
hand. They had Education Bill No. 2. They abandoned the attempt 
<m the life of the School Boards, but though they did not murder 
• them they starved them. They set to work to subsidise the Voluntary 
Schools. Welly so far as that is an assistance to education, 1 was 
sot opposed to it, upon two conditions. One was that equal JQdtiee 
should be done to the Board Schools, and the other conditioii "Oras 
that where money was given theiie should be, in some iorm o» othw, 
popvilar control. But what did they do? Without any oosvtnKl, 
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leaving it — in England at least — mainly in the hands of the clerical 
party, they gave £600,000 of public money to the Voluntary Schools, 
and only one-sixth of that amount to the Board Schools. Then their 
last Act was the Workmen's (Compensation Bill. Now, that is one of 
those measures which were taken from our quiver. Did we treat 
that Bill as they treated Mr. Asquith's Bill before, and endeavour 
to destroy what was good in it ? No. We recognised that that Bill 
was very defective. It left out agriculture ; it left out shipping ; it 
left out workshops. It applied to less than one half of the 
workmen of the country. But we did not endeavour to wreck 
that Bill. The real author of that Bill does not seem very well 
satisfied with its results. His friends the Tories are muttering 
discontent, and from the working class he has got very little credit. 
That, gentlemen, if you will take a careful observation of 
political history, you will find is always the case when a party 
seeks to live upon a policy which is not its own. The Duke of 
Wellington, at the head of a Tory Government, passed Catholic 
Emancipation. What credit did he get for it? Free Trade was 
passed by Sir Robert Peel, and his Government was destroyed. 
Mr. Disraeli in 1867 passed the Household SuflPrage Bill, and at 
the election of 1868, when I myself came into Parliament, there 
was one of the greatest Liberal majorities which our party has 
ever enjoyed. Now I have endeavoured to meet that challenge, 
and if you compare the legislation of the two Governments — the 
Government with the small majority and the Government with the 
large majority — I claim that the work that we did was as good, and 
better; that it was more solid, and, above all, that it was more 
just than theirs. 

Foreign Policy Worship. 
I do not know whether I am exhausting you as well as myself, but 
there is one thing I think that I ought to speak about to-night. They 
have made such a miserable show in their legislative measures that we 
are called upon to fall down and worship the foreign policy of Lord 
Salisbury. I have a high respect for the character and abilities of Lord 
Salisbury ; but when I ain called upon to worship an idol, I should 
prefer an idol that did not find himself under the necessity of con- 
stantly coming forward to apologise for his failures. I am ready to 
admit the excellent intentions of Lord Salisbury. I should be very 
sorry to question the good intentions of any British Minister, but I am 
bound to examine the quality of his performances. I cannot charge 
myself with having at any time treated foreign relations in a factious 
and uncandid spirit. My opponents have borne testimony to that 
on more than one occasion. I know too well the difficulties of tho 
Foreign Office, many of which are not revealed to the public at large. 
There is a great deal behind all these things wliich you have to bear in 
mind. That situation and these difficulties were very well explained 
by one who knew them well — in a speech by Lord Rosebery. Lord 
Rosebery said : " For the last twelve years you have been laying your 
hands with almost frantic eagerness on every tract of territory adjacent 
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to your own, or desirable from any point of view, which you thought it 
desirable to take. I daresay it was quite right, but the result is that 
you have excited to an almost intolerable degi*ee the envy of other 
colonising nations, and in the case of many or several empires and 
countries formerly friendly to you, you have to reckon not on their 
active benevolence, but on their active malevolence. You have 
acquired a mass of undigested empire, so enormous a territory that it 
will be years before you can settle it, or control it, or make it capable 
of defence." That, gentlemen, is a true account, but it is an account 
which is not favourable to the success of diplomacy, and one of the 
consequences of this mass of undigested empire is that you are com- 
pelled of necessity to what the Tories call, in themselves, "graceful con- 
concessions," but which, if we were to practise, they would call 
" scuttle." I have always myself given Lord Salisbury credit for being 
only a half-hearted Jingo. His speech the other day at the Guildhall 
commanded my sympathy, almost my compassion. It seemed an appeal 
ad misericordiatn. He said, " Oh, how could I help myself ? " It had 
a tone of depression and melancholy, natural enough in one who had 
dwelt for twelve months in the bosom of the Concert of Europe 
— a Concert to which, he told us, a single discord was fatal, and in 
which the instruments appear to have been all out of tune. The whole 
of his speech, and other speeches he has made, were nothing but 
apologies for failures. 

African Questions. 
He declined to say anything about Africa. I do not wonder at 
that. He said it was "the plague of the Foreign Office." It is not 
a cheerful outlook, but who made it so ? I have much that I 
should like to say about Africa and our relations to it. I cannot 
talk of everything to-night. I have talked too much already. But 
there is one thing which I must say about Africa. You know that a 
Committee sat to inquire into that wild and criminal attack which was 
made from British territory upon the South African Republic. That 
Committee passed, I suppose, the severest censure which it was possible 
to pronounce on the principal author of that transaction. It found 
him guilty of having, in a position of the highest trusty deliberately 
deceived everyone to whom he was bound by obligations of good faith. 
There was not a single member of that Committee who demurred to 
that finding. It was, therefore, with the utmost surprise, and, I must 
say, with the greatest condemnation that I heard the Colonial Secretary 
declare that " there had been nothing proved which affects Mr. Rhodes's 
personal position as a man of honour." No doubt every man must be 
the Judge of what he regards as personal honour. At all events, I do 
not approve, I do not think you approve, that such a standard as that 
should be held up in the Colonial Office as one which will be tolerated 
in the conduct of those who have the administration of the dominions 
of the Queen. 

Greece and Crete. 

The difficulties in which we are involved at this moment abroad are 
so many and so great that I cannot attempt to deal with them to-night 
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and thereloire the larger qnestian ci Africa, and that unhappy aimI ^m- 
neoesaarj war upon our Indian frontier I cannot speak of onthisooeasioii. 
But before I sit down I wish to saj a word or two upon that humiliating 
ehapter — humiliating to Europe, humiliating to England — the chapter of 
Chrete and Greece. Now, I hope I am incapable of such misrepresenta- 
tion of a political opponent as that to which I was surprised to hear^ 
Mr. Balfour had treated me in his speech at Norwich. He allowed him- 
self to say "Greece rushed upon her fate urged by Sir William Haroourt." 
He was cat^orieally replying to the speech that I madie in the springs 
at Norwich upon tlus very question. I will ask your leave to read the 
words that I used. I said, " It is easy for us to speak, but it is for 
Greece in this crisis of her fate to decide what she is to do. We ought 
not to forestall her judgment ; we ought to say and do nothing which 
shall imperil her safety and her future." And yet, with these! 
wc»rds before him, Mr. Balfour says that Greece rushed upon 
her fate urged by Sir William Harcourt ! He then turned, and I 
believe most unjustly turned, upon my friends in the House of 
Commons, many of whom signed the telegram of which you 
have all heard. In justice to these gentlemen, let any man read the 
telegram. It expressed sympathy with Greece, a sympathy which I 
believe every freeman in this country feels, which every Liberal 
ought to feel — a sympathy which her disasters have done nothing to 
diminish. As for urging her to go to war, there is not a single 
word in that telegram that could bear such a construction. The 
curious thing is, in the midst of all this, when they are trying to fix 
the blame upon us, two or three days ago the Austrian Prime Minister 
said the fault lay with Loixi Salisbury. Well, he ought to know, and 
I will take the evidence of Count Goluchowsky against that of Lord 
Salisbury upon a subject in which Lord Salisbury is so specially 
interested. In order that I may not be supposed to be making a party 
statement, I give a sentence from the Standard newspaper of November 
22nd, giving an account of this subject, ^^ What the Austrian Prime 
Minister alleged was, in other words, that Great Britain, by its 
obstinacy, by rejecting good advice, has been responsible for most of. 
the troubles in the East." That is the view of the Austrian Prime 
Minister. 

Lord Salisbury's Record. 
I should like to put before you very briefly what I believe is a fair 
account of Lord Salisbury's attitude and action in this matter. The 
question of Crete began by the bad faith of the Turks. The Powers had 
undertaken that the Turks should make certain reforms. But the Turk 
never does make reforms, and the Powers entirely failed to enforee 
these reforms. Thereupon took place the interposition of the Greeks. 
Crete has a natural and a national affinity with Greece, and I believe it 
was a fatal error years ago that Crete was not made part oi the 
kingdom of Greece. I have always held that opinion, and I hold iib mojre 
strongly than ever to-day. But at all ev^its the advent of Greece secured 
a declaration of autonomy for Crete on the part of the Powers, wiiich, 
but for that advent, I do not believe wou^d ever have takea place., Ten 
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months have elapsed and there is no autonomy yet. They cannot agree 
•even upon a Christian Governor. Now, what was the position of 
XiOrd Salisbury ? Lord Salisbury's views, I admit, were very correct, 
but what effect did they have? Throughout the whole of this conference, 
if you read the papers, the Power that prevailed was the Power that 
put its foot down, and that Power was not Great Britain. When the 
Emperor of Germany wanted to have his way he walked over to the 
British Embassy and said to Sir F. Lascelles that he chose this or did not 
choose that, or it was not worth while going on with the Concert. That 
ia the method by which he got his way. Lord Salisbury knew very well 
what was to be done and what ought to be done. He ai^ued and 
argued for the establishment of autonomy without delay, and the 
simultaneous withdrawal both of the Turkish and the Greek troops. 
But that autonomy was not established, and has not been established 
yet, and the Turkish troops have not been withdrawn. He refused 
first of all to blockade Crete, and afterwards Greece, but he yielded to 
bothj and finally he agreed to the blockade of the Piraeus. 

Lord Salisbury's Yielding. 

I want your attention to this despatch of Lord Salisbury's. He said 

he "considers that until the Powers themselves take measures to 
restore order in Crete the Greek contention is not unreasonable 
that no means exist of restoring order without Greeks troops, 

^nd it is difficult to justify the exercise of force against Greece 
as a punishment for insisting on that contention,'' and h6 added, 
"if the idea of occupying Orete is given up, public opinion in 
England will not permit of their taking part in the blockade of ports 
of the mainland of Greece." That was on March 16th. On March 
24th the Admirals and Ambassadors urged " the withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops and the appointment of a Christian Governor, the two 

•measures which will best show the Cretans the sincerity as to autonomy." 
Neither of these things was done, and upon the 31st of March, 
in spite of what he had written, Lord Salisbury agreed to the blockade 

•of the PirsBUS. The resolution to blockade the Pirseus was followed very 
shortly by war, but a war was the only way in which a blockade could 
be prevented ; for when war broke out there could be no blockade. In 
my opinion the real cause of the war was the delay of the Powers 
io establish autonomy, and the permission of the Turkish troops 
to remain. All these things Lord Salisbury saw perfectly well, urged 
perfectly well and yet upon every point he yielded. He tells us a general 
war hafi been escaped. Is it possible to maintain that all those 
Powers, who had laid down these very things^ would go to war with 

rOne another if measures were taken to carry out their own decisions ? 
A more preposterous proposition I never heard in my life. 

A Vote of Censure. 

The Opposition has been blamed,, and I among the first, 
for not having moved a vote of censure. Let me deal with that. 
We were refused all knowledge of what the British Government 
was really doing. When we asked we were referred to the 
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French Prime Minister for information. We did give notice- 
of a motion to declare that the forces' of the Crown should 
not be used against Greece, autonomy not being established. 
That was Lord Salisbury's own opinion, declared in the despatch 
I have read, and it' is rather a singular coincidence that that 
despatch was signed on the very day that I spoke at Norwich. 
Why, then, was I to move a vote of censure on the Government ? 
Because they were maintaining the very position for which we con- 
tended, though they shortly afterwards abandoned it ? But of that we 
knew nothing at all, and through the whole of these transactions we 
were denied any knowledge of the policy of the Government. 

•J 

A Feeble and Irresolute Policy. 

Such has been the unhappy result of a feeble and irresolute 
policy. Great Britain, contrary to its sympathies and to its convictions,, 
has assisted at the ruin of Greece. The triumph of Turkey will remain 
a lasting opprobrium to the Concert of Kurupe, and a shameful 
disaster to European civilisation. Lord Salisbury still maintains a 
belief in the Concert in which his voice has been of such small avail. 
He called it the other day an embryo Federation. Well, I trust that 
embryo Federation will never come to the birth. It is not the 
influence of freedom, but that of despotism which rules in that 
Federation. He compares it to a steam-roller, but what has thajb 
steam-roller crushed ? It has ground to powder the hopes of Armenia, 
and has scattered the dust of our pledges to the winds. It was not by 
submission to the dictation of a despotic federation that, in the. early 
part of this century. Canning vindicated the liberties of Europe and of 
America. He refused to add the weight of Great Britain to the 
steam-roller of the Holy Alliance, and I think in those days the name of 
Great Britain was carried quite as high as to-day — perhaps a little higher. 

Waning Faith in the Concert. 

Why, even the faith of the organs of the Government in this steam- 
roller is shaken. I read this only four or five days ago in the Times 
newspaper leading article : '^ The most determined optimist must 
confess to a feeling of discouragement, if not of dismay, on. learning 
that the Concert of Europe has once more broken down over the 
preliminaries of Cretan autonomy." This Concert which has been at 
work upon Cretan autonomy ever since the beginning of the year has, 
according to the Timely broken down on 20th November. It proceeds, 
" The steam-roller has puflfed and groaned and revolved its flywheel 
with a provoking simulation of progress. So far as can be judged 
Colonel Schaffer, the Christian Governor, has been rejected because he 
is suspected of English sympathies derived from his English connec- 
tions in Egypt." That is the weight of English counsels in the 
Concert of Europe ; and then the article suggests that all forms of 
Christian Governors have been exhausted, and that nothing remains 
to fall back upon except, perhaps, " a croupier from Monte Carlo." 
That, it should seem, is the last word of the Concert of Europe. 
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The By-Elections. 

And now, gentlemen, let me ask you in conclusion, what has been 
the effect of this on the opinion and judgment of the country 1 The 
subject is more agreeable for contemplation by ourselves than I observe 
it to be by our opponents. They tell us by-elections mean nothing. 
Let us look at the facts and the figures. There have been since the 
last general election ten Liberal seats vacated. All were contested, 
and none lost. There have been twenty Tory seats vacated, fourteen 
contested, and five out of the fourteen won by Liberals. Now, T am 
content to submit these figures to the actuary of any life assurance 
office, and ask to which of the two parties he will award the greatest 
expectation of life. Then they say, "Oh, 5 seats out of 14, what is 
that ? " They say it is only 25 per cent. We are moderate people, and 
we will take 25 per cent, on account, but if you apply that fraction 
to the great majority and reduce their seats by that amount and add 
them to ours I will ask you, at least those of you who have passed 
the sixth standard, to determine what will be the final result upon the 
magnificent majority of 1895. But it is not only the seats won, but the 
seats we did not win but nearly won. How greatly our vote has been 
increased while theirs has been diminished ! Now in the 20 seats con- 
tested in 1892 and 1895, and at the by-elections, T find that in 1892 
there was a Liberal majority on those seats of 6,577. In 1895, when 
we were defeated, that was just turned round, and the Tories had a 
majority in those seats of 6,208. Curiously alike the turnover; but in 
the by-elections on those twenty seats the Liberal majority has been 
7,023, and that in spite of defections through the Independent Labour 
party and of the stale register. 

" Muzzles." 

We don't mean in the future to have any stale register.' And then 
they console themselves by the thought that it is all the muzzling 
order. It is not the muzzling of the doj;s which has perturbed the 
spirit of Lord Londonderry, It is not the muzzling of the dogs that 
led to that serious warning by Mr. James Lowther at the Conservative 
conference. There are creatures whom he wants muzzled, but it is not 
the dogs. Well, gentlemen, do not suppose that the question of by- 
elections is simply counting the seats you win. It is the character of 
the victory. I remember very well the fight at Southampton in 1887. 
When we carried the seat at Southampton, we were in the midst of the 
struggle upon Mr. Goschen's Compensation to publicans. The South- 
ampton election was won, and I venture to say that that election 
destroyed the Compensation Clauses. The single election in Waltham- 
stow — what effect had it upon the attack of the Government upon the 
School Board ? It had a most serious and conclusive effect. 

Future Prospects. 

Well, gentlemen, we are likely to have lively times. The medicines 
the Government are offering to a languishing party are, in my opinion, 
not of a restorative character. They are going to have an Irish Local 
Qtjvernment Bill. That is not a very favourable crop for a Tory 
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soil. We are to have ik reyolution in our army system, and we 
are told nothing about it except that those who are most loudly 
clamouring for more money say that the one thing you most do 
is to distrust the military authorities. I cannot speak at length upon 
that to-night, but I have something I should like to say upon it 
hereafter. Lastly, Lord Salisbury has solemnly announced an attack 
on the London County Council, and Mr. Ritchie, a Cabinet Minister 
and a burgess of Dundee, is going to be indicted for Megalomemia ; 
and these " Little Londoners " are to set to work to dismember the 
metropolis. This is not a very promising policy, and already the 
Government seem to be shrinking from the rash enterprise of their 
leader. It is a very strange policy to be entered upon by the 
party which came in with a profession of tranquil social reform. 
Well, gentleman, I think I have tried at least not to shirk the 
challenges that have been made to the Liberal party. I have 
been delighted to meet you here, full of heart and of hope. I 
come to bid you be of good courage and of good cheer. You have got 
a hard fight to fight ; you have steeps to climb, but we know 
how Scotch soldiers can fight. You are the compatriots of the 
• Gordon Highlanders. You know your duty, and you will do it. 



III.— KIRKCALDY.— November 26th. 

(Speech at Liberal Demonstration cU night,) 

Sir William Harcourt said : — Fellow-burgesses of :Kirkc£ddy, J 
feel forty years younger to^ay. When I call you fellow-burgesses I 
suspect I am one of the oldest burgesses of these burghs, so many years 
ago is it since I stood in this place as a candidate for the representaticm 
of the burghs. I feel to-night, I am bound to say, that I address you 
with some difference. I find myself in a very different position from 
that in which I am often placed when upon fighting {^atforms I have 
to meet the enemy. We are all old friends here. I do not suppose it 
is often that a defeated candidate returns to the field of battle to receive 
such welcome as I have received to-day. The recollections of 
youth are among the most agreeable of all the feelings of human 
nature. Amongst those agreeable recollections there is none more 
precious to me than the remembrance of that famous fight. I do 
not know why it was such a famous fight, because the circumstances 
were not so very remarkable. I myself, naturally enough, con- 
sidered it a memorable occasion, but there are also so many 
of my friends around me who have chosen, also to recollect it. It 
was not what I can call a famous victory ; it was a glorious 
defeat. To me Kirkcaldy ,^ in some respects, is changed ; in other 
respects it is the some . I find in it to-day the, same kindness from 
friend and from foe as I found forty years ago. In that respect Kirk- 
caldy is unchanged; in all other respects I shottld not have known it 
s^in* I left it an interesting child ; I .come again^ and I find it»^a 
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fuD-grown, vigorous, stalwart man: Y«t somehow or other I seem a& 
if I recognised in it the same lineaments with which I was once so 
familiar ; but, as I say, in the heartiness of its kindness it is totaUy 
unchanged, and, what for me is equally pleasing, it is unaltered in the 
soundness of its Liberalism. There is at least one remarkable event. 
I should call it strange that I should have come here with a testimonial 
from Raith. That only shows that it is possible to conduct party con^ 
flicts without personal animosities. And ever since the day of my 
contest with Colonel Ferguson, of Kaith, I am happy to say I have 
been upon terms of the closest intimacy and the greatest friendship, 
with the family of Raith. It has been said — and I am glad to know it 
— that there are present friends of all parties, but I do not forget that 
I meet here to-night the Liberal association of Kirkcaldy. And there- 
fore those whose misfortune it is not to be Liberal must be tolerant to- 
night and allow me to speak out and forgive my indiscretions. I spoke 
upon many things and upon many occasions at Dundee yesterday, and 
I do not know how much voice I have got left to-night. There are 
some things upon which I should like to speak to you, my old friends^, 
to-day. 

The Indian Frontier. 
There is one question which at the present moment is one- 
of the most critical importance to the fortunes of this Empire, 
and that is the war that is going on upon the Indian frontier. 
Of all the precious possessions of the English Crown there is none 
more precious than the Empire of the Queen in India. There is. 
none which rests, and ought to rest, more upon principles of wisdom 
and of justice in its administration. I therefore think it necessary 
here, and elsewhere where I have the opportunity, to protest, 
against the policy which is being pursueid by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in reference to the Indian frontier. There is a famous line 
in an old Roman poet in which he deplores wars which carry with 
them no triumphs, and this is one of those wars — a war in which,, 
of course, our heart and soul is with our soldiers, those brave men, . 
too many of whose lives have been vainly sacrificed. But it is our 
duty as a governing Empire to ask ourselves whether that war is 
necessary, and whether it was wisely undertaken. That is a question 
upon which the English people ought to be satisfied, and it is one 
upon which it is the duty of your representatives to call upon 
the Government of the country for their defence. Now, upon , 
this matter many of you may have read the able and, I think . 
you will be of opinion, the convincing speech of Sir Henry Fowler, 
who was Secretary of State under Mr. Gladstone's Administration 
responsible for the Government of India. We have a right, and it is 
our duty, to challenge that policy, because it is a policy which we 
deliberately condemned when we were ourselves responsible, when we 
had all the circumstances of the case brought before us, and when we . 
determined that it was not right, that it was not expedient, that we 
should permanently occupy Chitral, in the mountains of India. It is very 
desirable that jou should really understand what is the frontier policy. 
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The Two Policies. 

There are two opinions upon the subject. There is one — the 
old opinion, and, I believe, the sound opinion, which was that of the 
^reat Indian administrator. Lord Lawrence — that in the frontier of 
India we should stand behind the mountains, that we should not 
^mbroil ourselves with the hostile tribes by whom those mountains are 
tenanted, that we should have peace with the Afghans, and if there were 
fears of invasion from Russia or any other Power, that it would be much 
safer to take our stand in that position than if we advanced our 
frontier further into the great mountain ranges. But then there came 
in what was called the forward policy of Lord Beaconsfield^s Govern- 
ment in 1878. They determined then to make an advance into 
Afghanistan, and many of you will remember who have read the 
history of that unfortunate war, and the catastrophe of Cavagnari at 
Kabul, what evil accrued from that invasion of Afghanistan. The 
English people had the whole facts of that policy before them at the 
General Election of 1880. They condemned that policy, which was 
called the " forward policy," by that great majority which returned 
Mr. Gladstone to power. One of the first acts of that Government was 
to retire from Kandahar. That was fiercely denounced by the Tory 
party, but there were no people who were stronger at the time against 
this policy of advance and of aggression than many of those who are 
now members of the present Administration ; and one of the ablest 
speeches I ever heard delivered in the House of Commons was a speech 
delivered by Lord Hartington, the present Duke of Devonshire, against 
the invasion of Afghanistan and in support of the evacuation of 
Kandahar. 

The Liberal Policy. 

I wish you to understand exactly what is the difference between 
the two policies. Our view of the matter is, and always has been, that 
if you have this fringe of defence of independent tribes, who are in 
-their own manner patriotic men, who are living in their own land, in 
their own valleys, peopling their own mountains, and with a passionate 
love of independence, that is the best defence you could possibly have 
against any Power which sought to invade us — men who are instinct 
with the same feelings as those which enabled the inhabitants of 
'Switzerland to resist invaders in former times. Surely the true and 
wise policy is to make those men friends. They will be the enemies of 
your enemies, and they will be the friends of those who treat them 
-well. It was determined that it was necessary to make an expedition 
t6 Chitral because the people of Chitral had ill-used an English envoy, 
Dr. Robertson ; but the late Government, of which I was a member, 
had to consider what should be done to Chitral after the English had 
l)een relieved there. The view that we took was this. Chitral is a 
place nearly 200 miles distant from Peshawar, which is the head- 
quarters in that district of the English power. The road to Chitral 
passed through many of these wild tribes, amongst others the Swats 
:iri the Swat Valley, and, therefore, it was impossible permanently to 
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occupy Chitral unless you occupied the roads in force. • A proclama- 
tion was made to the tribes on the road that, if they did not interfere 
with our advance, their independence would be respected. If that 
proclamation had not been made and if they had not received that 
assurance, probably that expedition for relief could never have 
succeeded. What happened was this. Chitral was occupied, and is 
occupied now, and the tribes who had formerly been, and who at the 
moment appeared to be friendly turned hostile, and the consequence 
was that the road was endangered and the occupation of Chitral 
compromised. 

The Occupation of Chitral. 

• It is perfectly obvious that if we are to occupy Chitral permanently 
you must keep and garrison the road, whether the tribes wish it or 
not. There has been a great deal said about breach of faith. Nobody 
has charged Lord Elgin personally with breach of faith. Disputes 
are made about this document and that document. Whether 
this paper or that paper proved the incompatibility of the pro- 
clamation with the present state of things rested, not upon the 
documents, but upon facts and upon the absolute necessity of the 
case. I spoke myself in the debate on the subject. I said the whole 
question was a question of the road, and I said the tribes may be 
friendly to-day, but to-morrow they may be hostile to us ; and if they 
become hostile to you, what are you to do then ? It is perfectly 
obvious that if the tribes became hostile you could not respect their 
independence, you would be compelled to keep open the road in spite 
of their opposition. What is the answer made by the Government ? I 
should just like to read to you what Sir H. Fowler said in the 
Debate, and then you will see what was the case of the late Govern- 
ment. The late Government were advised by men of the greatest 
experience and judgment, that the formation of such a road meant a 
practical subjugation of the tribes and the annexation of the count y 
between Peshawar and Chitral. Then he quoted Sir Nevile 
Chamberlain : — " ' If we remain in Chitral, Bajaur, and Swat the tribles 
men will only be kept quiet by our retaining at a great annual cost a 
sufficient force in the valleys to overawe them. To make a military 
road, to expect to keep it open without coming into collision with 
the tribesmen, is to my mind devoid of reasoning.' . . .' We have 
no more right in the district than we should have in Switzerland. 
. . . The practical question which will sooner or later have to be 
determined by this House is whether we are going to extend the 
frontier of India by at least 200 or 250 miles on the western side, 
in order to cover a large tract of country froni which we can derive 
no possible advantage, and from which we can obtain no possible 
revenue, and in which we may be constantly embroUed with 
independent tribesmen patriotically defending their native soil." 
That was the statement which was made by our Government before 
any of these difficulties arose with reference to the tribes, and every 
single circumstance which we then foresaw has been literally fulfilled 
in every particular. Lord George Hamilton afterwards, and before 
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any of this fighting began, came forward axid, with what I can onlj call 
characteristic levity, said, ridiculing ns and oar fears : — **The tribes 
were only eager to be annexed, and no forward movement of rec^lr 
years had so completely put an end to the trouble with ihe tribes." 
What an admirable prophecy ! He said the only difficfdty of tiie 
Government was to resist the desire of the tribes for annexation, aiMi 
that there was an end for ever of any trouble with the tribes. Whal; 
a prophet ! Does not that evince the profound want of acquaintance 
of the present Secretary of State for India with the conditions of oar- 
tenure of the scientific frontier and with the feeling of the tribes upon, 
which they act ? I say that we had before us the circumstances and the 
trouble of what would happen, and I maintain that the late Govern- 
ment came to a just and a true decision wh^i they resolved that Chitral 
ought not to be occupied, and when they foresaw that if it was 
occupied, and if these tribes, who are very fickle in their attachments^ 
turned against us, it was absolutely impossible the pledge contained in 
ihe proclamation, — viz., that the independence of the tribes should be 
respected — could be fulfilled. This is our statement with reference to 
the proclamation. We said the circumstances of the occupation of 
Chitral made it absolutely impossible to respect the independence of 
the tribes. 

The Imperial Government and the Indian Goverament 

There is one point to which I must call attention. It has been 
said that we impeach the decision of the Government of India. The 
Government in India is not the authority which determines questiona 
of high policy like this. It is determined by the Government at home» 
who are responsible to Parliament ; and this I have to say — and I say 
it with regret, because it is the key to the whole of this forward policy — 
that the military element has captured the Government of India. This it 
is which has involved us in enormous expenditure ; it has led, in wlj 
opinion, to unnecessary war ; and I must comment upon a speech reported 
in the Times, 1 think, of October 1st — a speech made by Sir George W hite^ 
the Commander-in-Ohief in India— an after-dinner speech. It is lather a 
serious subject this to deal with in after-dinner e^peeches, especially by a 
Oommander-in-Ghief . It was received with great applause by the com- 
pany at Simla. . I. will read only one sentence, though there is much to 
the same effect. He said : — ** The history of all times has shown that 
civilisation and barbarism cannot exist conterminously, and at the .same . 
time peaceably, as independent neighbours." What does that mean 1 Is 
that consistent with a proclamation to the tribes of India that you in 
tend to respect their independ^aoe? What conclusion would they arrive 
at from such a sentence as that ^ civilisation and barbarism cannot 
exist conterminously, and at the same time peaceably, as independent 
neighbours " f It means war, as far as I can see — war without limit — 
upon the frontier of India. What is the use, then, in the presence of 
declarations of that kind, of issuing proclamations that the indepen- 
dence of the tribes is to be respected 1 I think that Mr. Balfdur said, : 
'^ Where the British soldier has gone, ihei^ he must remain." I wonder 
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if that is the policy of the Government with reference to the 60,000 or 
70,000 men who are now entangled in the defiles of the mountain chains 
of the North- West frontier. We must know what is this policy, because 
in my* opinion upon the soundness or unsoundness of the policy depend 
the fortunes of your Indian Empire. We hear a great deal about 
prestige. Yes, prestige ought to be based upon common-sense and upon 
common prudence. 

A Scientific Frontier. 
Is it the intention of her Majesty's Government to maintain posts in 
these inaccessible valleys in order to establish what they are pleased to 
call a scientific frontier ? It was christened a scientific frontier some 
five-and-twenty years ago. What sort of a frontier has it turned out to 
be, and what sort of a frontier is it to-day ? A frontier where we have 
made unfriendly those upon whose friendship we ought to rely and who 
will be the allies of an invader and not his opponents. There is a still 
more serious aspect of this case. There is a foe far more to be feared 
in India than any enemy in the front, and that is a discontented people 
behind. These wars are wars of enormous expense. When the war in 
1878 took place in Afghanistan it was estimated to cost three millions. 
It did cost, I think, £23,000,000, and the burden of that war remains 
upon the Indian people. That is a far more imminent danger in my 
opinion tllan the chimera of a Russian invasion. What do you suppose 
this occupation of Chitral is costing to-day, and what will it cost? It 
will cost precious British lives, but what will it cost in money ? India, 
which has been plagued with famine and scourged by pestilence, is to 
be further afflicted by an unnecessary burden — with more debt, more 
taxation. What did the people of India profit by this transaction ? If 
those millions which have been wasted upon a scientific frontier had 
been applied to the social advancement of the people of India, to 
irrigation which might have saved them from famine, would not that 
have been better for your Indian Empire than the manner in which 
■all this treasure has been wasted in wars that never cease ? In my 
judgment, of all the mischievous reactions of which this Government 
have been guilty the most mischievous and the most dangerous is that 
into which they hurried upon their accession to office to reverse the 
deliberate position at which we had arrived and embarked the British 
Army and the British fortunes in Chitral and in those mountains 
where now we find, contending with a handful of warlike tribes, an 
Army, as' Sir H. Fowler told you, far greater than we had engaged at 
Waterloo, and much larger than was ever in a conflict in India before. 

Little Englandism. 

You will be told that this is all Little Englandism, and we hear that 
this and many other foolish enterprises are dignified by the name 
•^^extension of the Empire." Now Lord Salisbury, I thought very sensibly, 
the other day insisted that a thing is not necessarily great because it is 
hig. He applied that to the County Council of London, but is equally 
applicable to other things. But he did also make another remark — that 
he did not want simply to go about painting more spots on the map 
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red. That, I am afraid, is a terribly Little England sentiment. I am as- 
willing as anybody to see a reasonable extension of the Empire, but 
before I set to work to extend the Empire, which is now being extended 
in the direction of the mountains upon the Indian frontier, I should 
like to ask what are the advantages to the English people to be derived 
from such an extension ? When you come to close quarters with 
these gentlemen who want to extend the Empire everywhere without 
regard to the benefit to be derived from it you do not find that they 
really rely upon any great idea. They sometimes talk about 
civilisation, sometimes they pretend it is for objects of religion, but 
now the favourite doctrine is that it is all for trade and you are 
td take vast tracts of terrritory in order to create new markets. 
I do not know that there is a great deal of trade in the Hindu 
-kush nor in parts of Africa which Lord Salisbury well described 
as light land. I endeavoured to point out at Dundee yesterday that 
there is a great deal more trade to be got out of cultivated and civilised 
nations, if you pursue it properly, than you will ever get from 
wildernesses of savages. I will venture to say — I am speaking here to 
a commercial community — that there is a great deal more trade to be 
obtained, in spite of adverse tariflfs, out of the civilised people than ever 
you will get even out of the centre of Africa, and you ought to consider 
this matter. It is not a very exciting topic, but I am spewing as 1 
know to a great commercial community, who will weigh these matters 
and judge of them. It is absurd to say that all extensions are good 
• whatever be their character. I have known very many fine trades 
spoiled by rash adventures and wild enterprises. I have known many 
great and ancient estates ruined by people eager to purchase and annex 
to them properties that were of no value and which prevented them 
from developing the estates they already possessed. Take care we are 
not guilty of that folly ourselves. 

British Trade Witli Foreign Countries. 

It is said sometimes — and you ought to examine the question for 
yourselves — that the only way to extend trade is by extending 
possessions of your own, because your trade is falling off with other 
countries. But this is not the fact. At this moment three-fourths of 
the trade of this country is done with foreign countries and only one- 
fourth with British possessions. That is not the popular idea. The 
popular idea is that we are being driven out of our trade with aU 
foreign countries by hostile tariffs, and that our only salvation is in 
seizing upon more possessions for ourselves. But bear in mind this 
figure of three-fourths of the trade, and that this proportion is and has . 
been constant for the last fifteen or twenty years in spite of the 
immense increase of territory which we have acquired. And there is 
this, remarkable fact also — I have gone into the figures and tested them 
— that in the bad times our foreign trade stood better even than the 
trade with our own possessions. Now, those are circumstances which 
ought to lead you to disbelieve that there is no method of extending 
trade except by seizing new possessions which after all turn out much 
more expensive than any trade you could possibly get from them. 
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A British ZoUverein. 

These figures with reference to trade with foreign countries 
the moment they come to be looked into put an end to that 
nonsense which you have heard of called by the name of the British 
Zollverein. The idea that you were to take all the British possessions 
together, and you were to have a particular tariff for them, and that, in 
place of that, you were to impose preferential duties against foreign 
States, the moment it came to be examined, was found to be nonsense, 
and it was put an end to at the Colonial Conference by the common 
sense of the Colonial Prime Ministers. I only wish the action of Lord 
Salisbury's Government was equal to the sentiments he has often ex- 
pressed. I should like to read a passage from Lord Salisbury 
in which I entirely agree. He says : — "I confess T am more 
accustomed to address agricultural audiences than comnjercial, 
and I have always found that the worst way of recommending 
myself to an agricultural audience is to tell them they are flourish- 
ing." Well, anybody who knows anything about agricultural audi- 
ences may be well aware of that, and the leader of the agricultural 
party has evidently had painful experience of what is expected of a 
Farmers' Friend. He says: — "The only chance of conciliating their 
sympathies is to assure 'them they are on the brink of ruin." Lord 
Salisbury ought to know the agricultural mind ; but then he goes on — 
and this is very well worthy of observation : — 

"I have often thought bow strange is the contrast between men in their 
individual and in their collective capacities. The individual Briton is the 
boldest, the most disregarding man as to danger you can find anywhere on 
the earth ; he never expects that evil is coming upon him or doubts his 
power to resist it. The collective Briton, however, is as timorous as a 
woman ; he sees danger everywhere. If any nation increases its exports for 
a single year the downfall of British trade is at hand. If any nation finds 
an outlet for its trade in some new or unexplored portion of the world, 
instead of rejoicing at the amount of natural resources which is proclaimed 
for human industry, he says, * There is a rival to whom our fall will 
be due.'" 

If I were to say that, I should be called a miserable Little Englanden 
This is the leader of the Big Englanders who tells you not to be afraid, 
that the mere fact of another country improving in its trade is not a 
matter to be deplored or to be feared, and that the English trader has 
nothing to apprehend. He proceeds : — 

** I entreat them to abandon this state of fear and to believe that which 
all past history teaches us— that, left alone, British industry, British 
enterprise, British resource, is competent, and more than competent, to beat 
down every rivalry under any circumstances in any part of the globe that 
might arise, but the evil of the panic expression of the terror is that it gives 
a stimulus to other nations which they ought not to receive and which is not 
merited by the facts of the case." 

More admirable common sense I never heard in my life ; but that is 
absolutely inconsistent with what is called the Big England theory. 
I desire you to bear that in your mind. 
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Bimetallism. 

Now, gentleman, I am not, you probably know, an admirer of 
Tory Governments. Still, I admit that there are advantages to be 
derived from their advent to power. In the first place they alw^ays 
find themselves obliged to take up Liberal measures to earn a character, 
though they disfigure them in order to persuade people that they are 
their own work. But there is another great advantage in the accession 
of a Tory Government to power ; they have got to unload a great lot of 
rubbish on which they have traded in Opposition. That is an immense 
advantage, because when we start again we have got rid at least of a large 
mass of nonsense which they are compelled to repudiate as soon as they 
incur the responsibility of office. Now, one of the greatest of these 
rubbishes, in my opinion, is a thing — I do not know if you have ever 
heard of it ; it is called bimetallism. Do not be afraid that I am 
going to trouble you with a discourse upon currency. But I can give 
you a definition of bimetallism which I think is a brief and a satisfactory 
one. It was given by a military gentleman in the House of Commons, 
who professed not profoundly to have studied it ; but I do not think 
he could have given a better definition of it than he did when he 
said this : — " You take a shilling and you call it half -a crown and you 
pay your debts with it." It would take all night to give you a better 
definition of bimetallism than that. We were told at the last 
election that bimetallism was a conquering cause. Of course, it was 
the profound faith of the leader of the House of Commons with a 
majority of 150 behind him. He had been for years stumping the 
country on behalf of the Silverites. We had two Cabinet Ministers 
who the other day reported upon the Agricultural Commission that there 
was no real remedy for agricultural distress except the adoption of bime- 
tallism. It was to enable the landlords to pay their mortgages upon the 
principle of a shilling in the half-crown. It was to raise the price of 
wheat, and in that way everybody would be happy. Well, I have seen 
many odd scenes in my life in the House of Commons, but the most 
comical scene I ever witnessed was when, rising between Mr. Balfour, 
the First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Chaplin, the President of the 
Local Government Board, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who I 
must say is always sound upon these matters, got up to defend the 
British standard and honest money against the Tories. Well, of course, 
we cheered him to the echo ; but this remarkable thing occurred. Mr. 
Balfour felt it necessary to do something to cover the retreat 
of his friends, and he gave a positive assurance, which I should 
like to read to you because it is very remarkable. He said : — 
"We will go to foreign nations and tell them we will make this 
great country a contributor to the bimetallic system. We will go back 
on the deliberately arranged method of providing a currency for India." 
That is closing the Indian mints, which had been the work of our 
Government. He would go back upon that. " We wUl reopen the 
Indian mints. We will engage that they shall still remain open, and 
we shall therefore provide for a free coinage of silver within the limits 
of the British Empire for a population greater than that of Germany, 
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France, and America." Well, it is impossible that a pledge could be 
more definite, more distinct, more conclusive. Who can wonder — thafc 
pledge, it appears, was given without ever consulting the Indian 
Government at all — who can wonder, then, that those countries did 
come on the invitation of Mr. Balfour, and proposed to the Government 
to close the Indian mints, to water down the gold in the Bank of 
England, to issue silver notes, to buy ten millions of silver a year ? and 
nobody knew whether the Government were going to assent to these 
proposals or not. Well, they consulted the Government of India, and 
the Government of India said that any such proposal would be utterly 
disastrous to Indian finance. They might have known that before if they 
had known anything about the condition of India at present ; and then 
upon this refusal of India of course they could not do what Mr. 
Balfour pledged himself to do, and with reference to the other 
extraordinary propositions they said they had not made up their 
minds about them, and would take time to consider. Now, I ask is that 
a position in which a responsible Government of this country ought to 
stand in reference to a question which is the vital basis of 
English commerce ? A more extraordinary transaction, I say, 
never took place, and I should like to know what those foreign nations 
think of a First Lord of the Treasury who gave them a pledge and then 
found himself unable to redeem it, and, I may add, what the con- 
stituents of Lancashire thought of the member for Manchester from 
whom this cry of bimetallism came. No ; these matters to a com- 
mercial community like yours are of the last importance. Bimetallism 
maybe right or maybe wrong, but it is a thing upon which the Govern^ 
ment of this country ought to entertain no doubt. To go to the 
country and pretend on the part of responsible Ministers that they are 
going to tamper with the currency and then to have divided counsels ! 
These people who are always telling us they have got a unanimous 
Cabinet are not unanimous upon a question which is vital to the pros- 
perity of this country, and this I know, that this transaction has done 
more than anything else to shake the confidence even of the City of 
London in the good sense and the stability of the Administration. 

Finance. 

Now, gentlemen, before I sit down I want to say something to you 
on the subject of finance generally. That is a matter to which I 
have necessarily had to pay some attention. It is a subject that con- 
cerns you all, rich and poor alike. The growth in the public 
expenditure in this country is, in my opinion, a great danger and a 
growing danger. We are very apt to trouble ourselves about perils 
which are much more distant from us than this mischief of the waste of 
public money. It is a danger which is always present to those who^ 
like myself, have been responsible for the public purse. Four years ago 
I gave a warning to the House of Commons as to the rate at which 
expenditure was growing, and since that time it has increased by ten 
millions a year. A sound system of finance, which we happily have 
established in this country, together with favourable times, has yielded 
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large surpluses. What has become of those surpluses 1 In former 
dajs a large surplus meant relief to the taxpayer in this 
country. You have had successive large surpluses and you 
have no relief to the taxpayer. I read a speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a few weeks ago in which he 
made an almost piteous appeal to his colleagues to allow him to 
keep something which he could give to the taxpaper. That appeal 
appears to have been in vain. He is going to have another large 
^surplus next April. He calculated on a smaller revenue by about a 
million — at present it exceeds the revenue of last year by about that 
amount. He thought he was going to lose £1,100,000 on the death 
< duties. He is going to lose nothing or next to nothing. He was going 
to lose it by giving £800,000 to his friends the landlords out of 
that fund, but so far as I can see at present — T cannot predict 
what will happen before April — that £800,000 and more has been 
recouped out of the rise of the revenue, and I ask now again what 
is going to become of the surplus ? Is it to go the way of the rest — is 
it to be dissipated in grants like those under the Agricultural Rating 
Bill ? Is it to go to one class of the community ? Is it to go to one 
• class of schools as it has gone in the year that has passed ? A great 
part of it has gone to the Navy, and I have never opposed that. The 
proposals which I made with reference to the death duties were in 
-order to provide funds for the Navy. It has provided them ; but I ask you 
.again to consider the situation. Mr. Goschen told us last year that 
it was the very last demand he would have to make — that he considered 
the provision had been completed, that it was sufficient and efficient, so 
far as the Navy was concerned at least. It might be hoped that at last the 
taxpayer was going to get something out of the redundant revenue. Now, 
I want you to bear these figures in mind. In 1870 the public expendi- 
vture—that is, the net expenditure, I give the figures of Sir Henry- 
Fowler's return — was 61 millions. In 1897 it was 88 millions — an 
increase of 27 millions in 27 years, of which 19 millions is due 
to the increase in naval and military expenditure and only half that 
.amount upon the civil expenditure in this country. Now, what does 
that mean? Nineteen millions. It is more than the whole charge, 
(exclusive of the sinking fund), of the National Debt. It is equivalent 
to the whole of the income tax and to the whole of the tea duty. That 
is the meaning of this increase that has taken place, and now we 
.are told that we are to have this year a vast increase in the expenditure 
upon the Army. 

The Expenditure on the Army. 

Now, why are we to have a great increase of expenditure 
upon the Army ? I do not wonder with this forward policy all round 
that there it a demand for what is called a forward Army. But there 
was this statement made at Glasgow the other day by a very important 
Minister of the Crown on behalf of the Government who, it is said, are 
going to make those great demands for increased military expenditure. 
Now this is what Mr. Chamberlain said at Glasgow : ** As a matter of 
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fact, while our dominion and our responsibilities and our obligation 
have been increasing at a most rapid rate, there has been no increase 
in the Army for a period of thirty years until the small increase which 
was made last year." Well, I could not believe my eyes when I read 
that statement. I did think I had known something about the 
expenditure both upon the Army and upon the Navy of this country, 
a,nd I took the pains to look in more than one newspaper to see if it 
was possible that this was a correct report, but I found that this 
statement, that there had been no increase in the Army for the last 
thirty years, was the same in all the newspapers. 

The Strength of the Army. 

This then is the allegation on which the Cabinet are proceeding, 
viz. : that for thirty years there has been no increase in the 
Army; let me tell you what the facts are. I will not go back 
thirty years, but I would go back twenty years to the official return. It 
is called " The Annual Return of the British Army in 1878." The 
annual return of the effective strength of the British Army in that 
year was 190,240 and in the year 1897 it was 220,000, or an increase 
of 30,000 within these thirty years. Well, is not it an extraordinary 
thing that a Government should come forward and by the mouth of one 
of its principal Cabinet Ministers state that the demand for the 
increase of the Army is due to the fact that there has been no increase 
of the Army for thirty years ? But that is not all ; besides that there 
is the most valuable — I should say invaluable — body of men, the Army 
Reserve, and in those twenty years from 1878 to 1897 the Army 
Reserve has increased from 11,000 to 70,900 men. Now you have got 
to add to the 30,000, 60,000 of the Army Reserve, and thus within 
twenty years you have an addition to the British Army of 90,000 
men. Such is the accuracy of Mr. Chamberlain's information. But that 
is not all. You have got to add to that, because that is one of the 
most important additions, what has been added to the Indian Army. 
There has been an immense addition made there also. Well, now, 
test it in this way, not only by the number of men, but by the 
expenditure. Now I take the last 27 years, from the year 1870 to 1897 
as shown in Sir H. Fowler's Return. In the year 1870 the expenditure . 
of the Army was 12 millions ; in 1897 it was 18 millions — that is, an 
increase of six millions ; and, as I said, you must add to that the 
Indian Army. Of course it is part of the defence of the. Empire and 
there you will find that in 1870 it was Rx. 70,000,000, and in 1895-96 
there was an increase of Rx. 9,000,000. I should mention in reference to 
the Indian Army that it includes about three millions due to the loss on 
exchange, which, however, is part of the cost of the Indian expenditure on 
the Army ; but, if you add these two together you will find that there has 
been within that period of 20 years an increase of 15 millions, or, if 
you exclude the exchange, 12 millions, upon Army expenditure. It 
is a fact which seems not to be generally known that the increase in 
Army expenditure has been as great, or greater, than the increase in 
the Navy. These figures may be dry, but they are important, and have 
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a most serious bearing on the taxation of the country. We have got no 
Army, we are told. I read yesterday or the day before a letter from Lord 
Eustace Cecil, who has been in the War Department, and he quoted a 
passage from Lord Wolseley, the Commander-in-Chief, which is 
dcvserving of your attention, in a speech which I believe was made this 
year, and I will read it to you, and then I do not think you will be 
frightened out of your wits at the prospect of an immediate invasion, 
of this country. Lord Wolseley says : — 

•'With respect to the Army, it seemed not to be generally known that 
the number of those who wore Her Majesty's uniform was 800,000. The 
standing Army of England alone, with its Reserve, was over 300,000, and 
they must add to that the Militia, the Yeomanry, the Volunteers, and the 
standing Army of India, which made up the numbers he had mentioned. 
They could have at the ports of embarkation the finest body of men wearing 
Her Majesty's uniform, an Army of 70.000 men, a long time before the ships 
could be provided to take them abroad." 

In the face of that statement we are told we have no Army. Well, 
I should like to know in what the Army is wanting if you can embark 
70,000 men sooner than you can get the ships to take them. Is it 
decent or is it reasonable to say that we have no Army in this country 
and that the Army has not been increased for thirty years ? But the 
extraordinary part of this is that we have got to ask this question. 

Army Reform. 
We have an expenditure upon the Army of £18,000,000 at home 
and Rx. 25,000,000 in India, and yet we are told that we have got no 
Army, and we are told that we are to spend more millions, and that 
our whole Army system is fundamentally wrong. It is not very satis- 
factory to have discovered just now that for that expenditure we have 
got no Army and that the whole Army system is wrong. But, of 
course, I do not say for one single moment, if a case could be made 
out that the Army of England is deficient and that its military 
equipment and system is wrong, that we ought not to put it right 
whatever it costs. I quite agree. The first indication of this new 
demand came from a great military authority, the Solicitor General, at 
Inverness. That has been followed by other indications from the 
Secretary of State for War and from Lord Wolseley, the Commander-in- 
Chief, who gave that description which I read of the state of the 
British Army. I have great respect for these authoi-ities, 1 myself would 
always be guided by men in that position who have a title to speak 
upon these subjects, but the extraordinary thing is that the people who 
make the loudest demand for expenditure, the dogmatic military 
amateurs, have no respect for the military authorities. I saw that at 
the Conservative Conference the other day one of the Tory party talked 
of the " old fossils of the War Ofiice." Another said that the only 
thing was to do away with the War Officp. If we are to believe them, 
the War Office is good for nothing. If we are to do away with the 
War Office, who, I would like to know, is going to control all this 
money, upon whose advice is the money to be voted, and by whose 
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authority is it to be expended ? I read in the Times newspaper only 
the other day this sentence: "The War Office will never solve the 
problem. The War Office has lost the confidence of the country. The 
condition of the Army is deplorable, and its cost is enormous." Its 
cost is enormous^ it is true, but are you going to make that cost more 
enormous in the hands of a War Office which has lost the confidence of 
the country and has reduced the Army into a deplorable condition ? 
They will devote more millions, we are told, as soon as Parliament 
meets, for this purpose. For my part I will be no party to voting those 
milHons until I am satisfied that those millions are required. We are 
not going to vote millions for old fossils. We are not going to vote 
millions for a War Office which the Times describes as having lost 
the confidence of the country. The Liberal party have never been 
"wanting in their desire and determination to place the defences of this 
country upon a proper footing, whether in the Navy or in the Army. 
They do demand to know that the money of the people and the taxes 
of the people are voted for proper purposes, and administered by the 
proper people. 

Fidelity to the Liberal Cause. 

I have detained you a long time upon very dry subjects, but they are 
matters which lie at the root of good government. They are matters 
which interest you all a good deal more I think than a good 
many subjects of party controversy. I will only conclude by express- 
ing to you, as I did when I began, the extreme personal pleasure which 
I have had in returning to Kirkcaldy and having the opportunity of 
meeting you to-night and talking to you in a conversational manner as 
I have ventured to do upon subjects which are of deep interest to 
you all, to whatever class you belong. It is a great satisfaction to 
me to find myself here, not only for personal reasons, to know 
that your kindness is unchanged, and to recognise your unswerv- 
ing fidelity to the Liberal cause. It is now, as it has been in the 
past, and I think it will be so in time to come. You have a good 
cause ; you have in my friend who is sitting there a young and an able 
representative, a man who is without fear, a man who will stand up 
for the cause of the people and is fitted to represent such a constitu- 
ency as that of Kirkcaldy. I have no doubt that these Burghs which 
I know so well will play the part in the future that well belongs to 
their intelligence, industry, and energy. The place has grown 
marvellously with the growth of this country. I think it is fitting 
that a place of its importance should take a leading part in the repre- 
sentation of the people of this nation. Glad I am to know, from 
personal experience and personal observation, that I shall always find 
in the representative of Elirkcaldy not only a valued friend but a 
most trusty supporter. 
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At a meeting of the General Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation, held at Derby on May 26th, 1897, it was 
resolved : — 

" That this Committee instructs the Executive Committee 
to obtain and circulate among the affiliated associations 
. . . . the best information on the precise working 
and effect of the Second Ballot. ..." 
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-The Law Relating to Second Ballot in European 
Countries with Representative Institutions. 



(The following particulars are taken from a Parliamentary 
Paper— G. 29S7 -^27tiblished in 1881 J 



AUSTRIA. 
Where no one candidate has obtained a clear majority of votes at 
the first election, a second election takes place by a repetition of the 
same processes, in which the choice of the electors is. restricted to the 
two competitors who stood highest at the first. The expense attending 
this second ballot is borne, like that of the first, by the State. 

HUNGARY. 

In cases where no candidate obtains an absolute majority at the 
first ballot, a fresh poll takes place between the two highest 
candidates. Anything over and above 50 per cent, of all the votes 
registered is deemed to be an absolute majority. 

BELGIUM. 

When the number of candidates exceeds that of the members to be 
elected, no one is elected at the first round of the scrutiny unless he 
obtains more than half of the votes. 

FRANCE. 

No one is elected at the first ballot if he has not obtained (a) the 
absolute majority of the votes given ;- (6) a number equal to one-fourth 
of the electors inscribed. If no candidate polls the requisite number 
of votes there is *' ballotage " — that is, a second election. On this 
occasion that candidate is elected in whose favour the relative majority 
of votes is recorded, whatever the number of voters may be. If an 
equal number of votes is given to two candidates, the older of the two 
is declared elected. The State pays the same expenses at the second 
election as it does at the first. 

GERMANY. 

" Ballotage," — i.e., second ballot — takes place in cases where no one 
candidate obtains a clear majority of votes given at the first election, 
but it only does so when no one candidate has had an absolute majority 
of all the votes recorded. 

ITALY. 

If at the first election no one candidate obtains a clear majority, 
(i.e., half the number of votes plus one, and one-third of the votes 
inscribed on the electoral lists), a " ballotage " takes place between the 
two candidates who have obtained the largest number of votes. 

NETHERLANDS. 

No one is selected on the first vote who has not obtained an 
absolute majority (one more than half) of the votes. If such a 
majority has not been obtained^ a second vote takes place, when a 
simple majority is sufficient. In the event of an equality of votes on 
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the latter occasion, the elder of the two candidates is declared to 
be elected, and if they should both happen to be of the same age, 
the result as between them is decided by lot. 

PORTUGAL. 

In cases where no one candidate obtains an absolute majority of 
votes given at the first election, a second election takes place, and 
that candidate is elected who obtains a relative majority. 

SPAIN. 
In this case there is no second ballot. The Spanish Deputies are 
elected by a simple relative majority of the electors of the several 
districts. 



B.->Report upon the operation of the Second Ballot in the 
Elections in 1893 for the German Reichstag. 



(A summary of a report [C — 6953] presented to both 
Houses of Parliament in 1893). 

The Law and How it is Carried into Effect. 
The law of Second Ballots in Germany is as follows : — 

** Election is direct. A candidate is elected if he has obtained an 
absolute majority of all the votes recorded in the constituency. If no 
single candidate obtains an absolute majority of votes, the two who 
have most votes must be balloted for again. In case of an equal 
number of votes being recorded for each, a decision is obtained by lot." 

The following regulations for the actual working of the Second 
Ballot are as follows ; — 

'* If one of the candidates has obtained the absolute majority of 
the votes recorded in the electoral district, he is declared elected. 

"If no absolute majority has been obtained, the Election Com- 
missioner must call for a second ballot. 

" The date of the second ballot is fixed by the Election Com- 
missioner, but must take place not later than fourteen days after the 
result of the first ballot has been made known. 

" To the second ballot those two candidates only are admitted who 
have obtained the greatest number of votes. If several candidates 
have obtained an equal number of votes, the Election Commissioner 
must draw lots to determine which two of them shall be admitted to 
the second ballot. 

" In issuing the notifications of elections on second ballot, the 
names of the two competing candidates must be stated, and special 
attention must be called to the fact that votes recorded for other 
candidates have no value. 

^* The second ballot is carried out on the same principles, and 
according to the same regulations, as the original election. 
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" The electoral districts, the polling stations, and the Controllers 
( * Wahlvorsteher ' ) remain the same. If any alteration is found 
necessary it must be sanctioned by the competent authorities. 
****** 

" In the second ballot the same list of voters must be used as in 
the original election. For this purpose the lists must be kept 
separate from the other documents concerning the election, and dis- 
tributed to the Controllers. No revision or correction of the lists is 
made between the two ballots." 

The General Results in 1893. 

A second ballot can of course only be necessary when more than 
two candidates were originally nominated for the some constituency. 
The system is of especial importance in view of the number of parties 
into which the Reichstag is divided, and the slight differences which 
constitute the distinction between certain fractions. In the Reichstag 
up to the 1893 election there were eight acknowledged parties, besides 
the Alsatians, and seventeen Members belonging to no party. In the 
Reichstag elected in 1893 there were thirteen acknowledged parties, 
and about six independent Members. 

In general, the voting at the second ballots is decided by the 
relative local strength of the parties. The Socialists are not usually 
supported by any but the extreme Radicals, whom they support in 
return when the Socialist candidate is out of the second ballot. 

In the 1893 elections, however, the whole matter was complicated 
by the question of the Military Bill, which produced a split in the 
Centre (Ultramontane) party and among the Radicals. 

There are 397 Members in the Reichstag. In the 1893 election, 
217 were elected in first ballot by an absolute majority ; the remaining 
180 had to undergo a second ballot. 

There were no ties, and selection by lot has, therefore, not been 
resorted to in any case. 

Some Examples. 

We extract from the Report some instances of actual elections : — 

Berlin {Second Division), 
First Ballot. Second Ballot. 

Votes. Votes. 

Fischer (Socialist) 26,667 Fischer (Socialist) 29,470 

Virchow (Radical) ... ..14,544 Vu-chow (Radical) 19,742 

Wagner (Anti-Semite) ,. 13,218 

Hanueberg (National Liberal) 3,066 
von Kehler (Centre) ... 566 

Frese 101 

Bachler 69 

Bockel 51 

Egidy 28 



1 Votes recorded ...58,200 Votes recorded ...49,212 

• 

^ If the number of votes recorded for each candidate is correctly stated, this 
total should be 58,300, but we give the figures as printed in the Parliamentary 
Report. 
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Here it will be noticed that the Socialist headed the poll in both 
ballots, and on the second obtained an actual majority of the votes in 
the first. 

Berlin {Fifth Division), 



Votes. 

11,245 

9,243 



First Ballot. 


Votes. 


Second Balloi 


Schmidt (Socialist) 


. 9,729 


Schmidt (Socialist) ... 


Baumbach (Radical) 


7,840 


Baumbach (Radical) . . . 


Hertwig (Anti-Semite) 


5,143 




von Kehler (Centre) 


255 




Kjrause (National Liberal) ... 


131 




Frese (Independent) 


46 




Votes recorded 


23,144 


Votes recorded 



. 20,488 

The second ballot resulted in the same way as the first, but the 
victor finally obtained less than half the number of votes recorded in 
the first ballot and little over one-third of the votes on the register. 

Potsffam-Osthavdland (Province of Bra'iidenlnirg). 



First Ballot. 


Second Ballot. 




Votes. 




Votes. 


Wernau (Socialist) 7,683 


Schall (Conservative) 


.. 12,170 


SchaU (Conservative) ... 5,143 


Wemau (Socialist) ... 


.. 10,867 


VoUrath (Radical) 4,907 






Rethwisch (National Liberal) 1,081 






Rodenbeck (Anti-Semite) ... 244 







Votes recorded ...19,058 i Votes recorded ...23,867 

In this case the polling was heavier in the second ballot than in the 
first, and the position of the two top candidates was reversed. 

Bochum (Westphalia) 



First Ballot. 

Votes. 
Haarmann (National Liberal) 22,282 

Fuchs (Centre) 19,274 

Lehmann (Socialist) 16,904 



Second Ballot. 

Votes. 

Fuchs (Centre) 28,512 

Haarmann (National Liberal) 25,878 



Votes recorded 



58,460 



Votes recorded 



54,390 



The vote ultimately given for the Ultramontane candidate was not 
in this case an absolute majority of the total vote in the first ballot. 
He therefore represented less than half the voters in the constituency. 

^ If the number of votes recorded for each candidate is correctly stated, this 
total should be 23,037, but we give the figures as printed in the Parliamentary 
Re ort. 
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C—Provisions of Mr. Holland's Elections (Second Ballot and 
Returning Officers' Expenses) Bill, so far as it related 
to Second Ballot. 



{Thi8 Bill was prepcvred and brought in by Mr, W. H, Holland, 
Sir C. Dilke, Sir J, Kitaony Mr, C. E, Schwann, and Mr, Channing, 
and read a jirat time on August S^A, 1894). 



Second Poll in Single-member Constituency. 

1. — (1) Where at a Parliamentary election held for the return of 
one member a candidate obtains more votes than any other candidate, 
but not an absolute majority of the votes given at the poll, such 
candidate shall not be elected, and a second poll shall be held not less 
than Jive nor more than eight clear days after the first poll. 

(2) At such second poll no person shall be a candidate except the 
two candidates who obtained the largest number of votes at the first 
poll. 

Second Poll in Double-member CoNSTiTuteNCY. 

2. — (1) Where at a Parliamentary election held for the return of 
two members a candidate i3 one of the two who obtains the largest 
number of votes at the poll, but does not obtain votes from an absolute 
majority of the electors voting at the poll, such candidate shall not be 
elected, and a second poll shall be held not less than Jive nor more 
than eight clear days after the first poll. 

(2) At such second poll no person shall be a candidate except those 
persons, to a number double the number of members to be elected, 
who obtained the largest number of votes at the first poll. 

Case of Equality of Votes. 

S. — When at a first poll two or more candidates obtain the same 
number of votes, and that number would be sufficient to entitle one of 
such candidates to be a candidate at the second poll, both or all of 
such candidates may be candidates at the second poll. 

Time of Second Poll after Re-count or Scrutiny. 

4. — ^When a second poll under this Act becomes necessary in conse- 
quence of a re-count or scrutiny held under an election petition, the 
second election shall be held not less than^i;^ nor more than eight clear 
days after the day Vhen the Speaker receives the judge's certificate of 
the result of the petition. 

Death of Candidate Between First and Second Poll. 

5. — (1) In case of the death between the first and second polls of 
any candidate, who but for this Act would be elected, there shall be 
no second poll, but there shall be a new election. 
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(2) In case of the death between the first and second polls of any 
other candidate, whose death leaves no more candidates for the second 
poll than there are members to be elected, there shall be no second 
poll, but the candidate who but for this Act would have been elected, 
shall be deemed to have been elected as if this Act had not been 



D.— Text of Resolution, proposed in the House of Commons 
on April 5tli, 1896, by Mr. Dalziel, and carried by 
132 to 72. 

" That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that t)ro vision 
should be made for a second ballot at Parliamentary elections in all 
cases where no candidate receives an absolute majority of the votes 
recorded." 



E.— Arguments for and against the Second Ballot, extracted 
from Mr. Sydney Buxton's " Handbook to Political 
Questions."* 



{Thi8 Section from, the Handbook has been specially revised by the 
author y for inclusion in this memorandum,) 



The system of the " Second Ballot " implies, shortly, that if, at the 
first election, the candidate highest on the poll has not obtained a 
clear majority of the total votes cast, a second election shaU take 
place, at which the candidate then highest on the poll will be duly 
elected. 

It is usually proposed that, at the second election, the choice of the 
electors should be restricted to the two candidates (among those who 
had not withdrawn) who stood highest on the poll at the first election. 
No fresh npminations would be allowed 

The second election would take place within a fortnight of the first. 

Arguments FOR the Second Ballot. 

The system of a Second Ballot is supported on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That, by this means alone, will the object aimed at by our 
.electoral system be attained, — true representation of the majority. 

(6) That the system of second ballots is simple and effective, and 
gives logical completeness to the representative system. 

*'M Handbook to Political Questions,* Ninth Edition. John Murray, 
London. Price 10s. 
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2. — (a) That a constituency ought to have the fullest possible 
choice of candidate. 

Here, under the present system of election, this choice. is largely 
hampered and restricted. 

3. —{a) That a necessary corollary to single-seat constituencies is, 
that a candidate should secure an absolute majority of the votes cast 
before he can be duly elected. 

(6) That with " double-barrelled " seats, the different shades of 
opinion existing in a party, and with ** three-cornered " seats the 
minority also, were represented, or might be represented ; neither of 
these things is possible under the system of single seats, now almost 
universal.^ 

(c) That it is essential, therefore, that some means should be found, 
whereby, without endangering the seat, it may be possible to select 
the c«andidate whose views are most in accordance with those of the 
majority of electors. 

4. — (a) That, at present, there is often great difficulty, when 
selecting a candidate, to discover which person, or whose views, will 
meet with most support from the party. The first ballot would give 
an easy and accurate test. 

(b) That the noisy, active, extreme section of a Party often force 
on the Party as a whole, candidates distasteful to the majority. At 
present, the fear of splitting the Party enforces acquiescence in the 
selection, with the result that the seat is lost; or, if won, a large 
portion of the Party remain practically misrepresented. 

(c) That a system of second ballots would protect the majority of 
a Party in a constituency from the mistakes, or worse, of wire-pulling 
dictation. 

5. — That the constituency, as a whole, should not be punished by 
being misrepresented because of local jealousies or blunders. 

6. — That, under the present system, the majority of the electors 
where they divided their votes among two or more candidates, are 
often outvoted by a compact minority. 

(d) That, thus, the minority instead of the majority, obtains the 
representation; and the constituency, during the existence of that 
Parliament, is misrepresented.^ 



^ Under the Eeform and Redistribution Acts of 1884, the system of single 
seats was made almost universal. All ** three-cornered" seats were abolished, 
and nearly all the "double-barrelled'* seats disappeared, only twenty -nine 
being left. 

'^ In the election of 1885, for instance, two Liberals stood for Peckham and 
polled between them 3,510 votes ; the Conservative candidate, however, 
secured the seat with a poll of 3,362 votes. Similarly, in N. Lambeth, the two 
Liberals polled together 3,038 votes, the successful Conservative but 2,542, the 
•electorate numbering nearly 8,000. 
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7. — That, even though under a system of second ballot, a sectioEt 
of the Party might, in the end, be unsuccessful in returning their 
candidate, their special views and special grievances — at present 
necessarily stifled or " squared " — would have obtained a public 
hearing. 

8. — That a system of second ballots would give the best and 
readiest means of accurately ascertaining the real extent and im- 
portance of particular opinions in current politics. 

9. — That candidates and members would be more independent 
if they had not, as at present, to submit to pressure, or to compromise 
on so many diflferent questions, in order to meet the views of the 
different sections of their Party. 

10. — (a) That Party organization would be sufficiently effective to- 
prevent the second ballot from being used as an instrument to ventilate- 
any but substantially supported divergencies of opinion. 

(b) That it is possible that, at the first or second elections after 
the introduction of the system, there would be in many constituencies 
a multiplicity of candidates belonging to the same Party, anxious 
to test the relative strength of their particular views. But the 
relative strength of the different sections of the Party once 
satisfactorily tested, the Party as a whole would deprecate continual 
division, and become — because unity would be founded on knowledge 
— more consolidated than before ; and thus, a multiplicity of candi- 
dates would in the end be discouraged and not encouraged. 

11. — (a) That the Liberal Party, even now, suffers from a plurality^ 
of candidates. 

(b) That the growth of " Labour " and '* Socialist " opinions, com- 
bined with the extended suffrage, greatly encourages the multiplication 
of " Liberal " candidates. 

(c) That the introduction of second ballots constitutes the best 
hope to the Progressive Party of avoiding the loss of many seats ;. 
and of maintaining its homogeneity. 

(d) That, by this means alone can the opinion of the constituency, 
in regard to the particular " Liberal " opinion most prevalent, be easily 
and accurately ascertained without endangering the seat. 

12. — (a) That, at the second ballot, the different sections of the 
Party would sink their differences and loyally support the Progressive 
candidate highest on the poll. 

(6) That, thus, the danger of a loss of seat would be minimised ;. 
while a desirable, because safe opportunity would be given to the 
various sections within the Party of testing their relative strength. 

(c) That, thus, a system of second ballots would lead to greater 
solidarity in the Party than at present exists. 

13. — (a) That, along with the introduction of a system of second 
ballots, it would be just and necessary, in order to prevent mer 
frivolous candidatures, that a deposit should be made by eack 
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candidate, to be forfeited if he did not poll a certain proportion of the 
electorate, or of the votes actually cast.^ 

(b) That, thus, while no bond fide candidature would be prevented,' 
the cheap indulgence of human vanity and selfishness would be 
prevented. 

(c) That such a deposit would in no sense constitute a property 
qualification — it would only be. forfeited if an overwhelming majority 
of the electorate were unfavourable.^ 

14. — That the introduction of second ballots would lead to the 
abolition of existing " doubled-barrelled " seats — now an anomaly. 

15. — That the system of second ballots almost universally prevails 
abroad ; ^ and works without difficulty or friction. 

Arguments AGAINST the Second Ballot. 
On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1. — That the present system of elections works well ; and, on the 
whole, results in an accurate representation of the opinions of the 
constituencies. 

2. — (a) That a divided majority — the sections composing which 
often differ more seriously from one another than they do from the 
minority — cannot be said to constitute a majority of opinion. 

(b) That, if the minority be greater in numbers than either or any 
of the sections of the majority, and thus obtains the seat, the largest 
single section of opinion has carried the day, and the constituency is 
therefore properly represented. 



1 Two very different things, espec'ally in London. For instance, in Stepney^ 
the voters numbering 6,900, the total votes polled in 1886 only amounted to 
3, 970, little more than half the electorate. Thus — assuming that the requisite 
percentage to be polled to save forfeit, is put at. ten per cent. — ^if the percentage 
were reckoned on the electorate, the candidate would have had, in this case, to 
poll 690 votes, if reckoned on the votes actually polled, only 397. In 1she case 
of (for instance) the Darwen election of 1885, where the poll was a very high 
one, the difl'erence would have been small ; 11,750 votes were polled out of an 
electorate of 12,600. A concrete instance is that of the Mile End election of 
1885, where the total electorate being 5,880, and the total votes cast 3,953, the 
lowest unsuccessful candidate po'led 420 votes ; thus, if the percentage were 
fixed on the electorate, the deposit would have been forfeited ; if on the votes 
polled, it would have been saved. 

2 To meet the objection that the deposit would constitute a property 
qualification, an alternative su^igestion is sometimes made, that a requisition 
signed by a certain percentage of the electors should be a necessary antecedent 
to the legality of a candidature. But to this plan there are obvious objections 
— practical infringement of the secrecy of the ballot, trouble, expense, difficulty 
of check and verification, etc. 

' See Parliamentary paper C 2987, 1881 ; and Parliamentary paper C 6,953, 
1893. Unfortunately the information at the disposal of anyone desirous of 
studying the subject is of the most meagre description. 
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3. — (a) That the candidate returned by the majority at the second 
election would seldom be the true choice of the constituency, but only 
the nominee of a section ; not the representative of a Party but the 
representative of one particular shade of opinion in the Party. 

(b) That the whole electoral system should not be dislocated in 
order artificially to arrange local party disputes. 

4. — That, if a constituency so mismanages that the minority win 
the seat, it must suflfer for its folly. 

5. — (a) That one great advantage of the present system is, that, as 
a rule, all sections, classes, and opinions in the Party combine at an 
election, and work heartily, loyally, and unitedly for the common 
cause. 

(b) That a system of second ballots would encourage divisions, and 
accentuate differences ; would lead to jealousy, suspicion, and intrigue. 

6. — (a) That, at the second ballot, the Party, as a whole, would not 
be likely to coalesce, or to give their united support to the nominee of 
a section. 

(b) That this is all the more probable, inasmuch as the real contest 
at the first ballot would have been, not so much between the two 
opposing Parties, as between the different sections of one Party. The 
primary object of each section would have been to place its candidate 
higher on the poll than the candidate of the other section, so that, at 
the second ballot, he might become the selected candidate. 

(c) That thus friction, heat, and ill-feeling would have been 
engendered, which would prevent subsequent co-operation, and would 
lead to wholesale abstention at the second ballot on the part of the 
partisans of the less successful candidate. 

7. — (a) That unless coalition takes place, there is no virtue and no 
advantage in the second ballot — the minority would still obtain the 
seat. 

(b) That if the minority oE the majority abstain, and the majority of 
the majority are nevertheless successful in returning their candidate at 
the second ballot, the member, so returned, will sit, not as a repre- 
sentative and supporter of the Party at large, but only and specially 
of a section. 

8. — (a) That apart from any divisions in the Party, the second 
election, where it takes place, would not fairly reflect the opinion of 
the constituency. 

(6). That it would be impossible to keep up for the second election 
the excitement and interest that prevailed at the first election ; or to 
get the bulk of the electors to record their votes twice within a few 
days. 

(c) That, as it is, many electors are with difficulty persuaded to 
vote, while to many others, especially to working men, voting involves 
sacrifice of time and wages. Thus a large number, who had voted at 
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the first ballot, would be forced to, or would abstain at the second ; 
while some who abstained at the first, would vote at the second.^ 

9. — That this would be more especially the case with the Liberal 
electors. The Liberal party does not possess the same means and 
facilities as their opponents of inducing voters to vote, or of bringing 
thein to the poll; it depends more on zeal and enthusiasm. The 
enthusiasm would have evaporated, the defeated section of the Party 
would be sullen, and largely abstain, with the result that the Liberal 
votes cast on the second occasion would be considerably less than those 
cast on the first occasion. 

10. — That, thus, the opinion of the constituency recorded at the 
first, might very likely be reversed at the second ballot. 

11. — That the system of voting prevailing abroad is very diflferent to 
that prevailing here ; though, even there, the votes cast at the two 
elections greatly vary.^ Moreover, the elections are greatly facilitated 
by being held on a Sundays — impossible in England. 

12. — (a) That the additional cost involved would be very serious. 
Every candidate would have to run the risk of, and in a large number 
of cases would be involved in, the cost, trouble, and annoyance of a 
second election. 

(6) That the financial strain on the Party and on the individual 
would thus be very great. 

(c) That many, otherwise most eligible candidates, would thus be 
prevented from standing. 

(d) That the additional risk and the actual expense involved would 
greatly handicap " Labour " candidates. 

13. — That the country would not stand the worry, trouble and 
expense of double elections.* 

14. — That, in consequence of the unpleasantness of internecine 
warfare, of the additional worry and trouble involved, while pushing, 
obstinate, ill-conditioned men would force themselves on the con- 
stituencies, moderate, fair minded, and public-spirited men would be 
forced aside, or deterred from becoming candidates. Thus the personnel 
of the House would seriously suffer. 



1 It appears from the Pa» liaraentary return, C 6953, 1893, which reports the 
operation of the Second Ballot in Germany, that the number of votes cast at 
the second ballot is, as a rule, substantially less, to the extent of 10 to 20 per 
cent., than those cast at the first ballot. On the other hand the votes given at 
the second Ballot, occasionally, though very seldom, exceed those given on the 
first Ballot. In one constituency, for instance, they rose from 19,000 to 23,900. 
In another they fell from 15.300 to 12,400, with a total electorate of 20,000 ; 
and in another case from 58,200 to 49,200, the total electorate being 75,000. 

2 See previous note. 

8 Not so, however, in Germany. 

4 In Germany, at the election of 1893, second ballots were necessary in 
nearly half the constituencies, i.e., in 180 out of the 397 constituencies. 
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15. — (a) That a system of second ballot would greatly encourage 
frivolous and vexatious candidatures. A crotchety or notoriety-seeking 
individual would be enabled, without endangering the seat, to air his 
crochets, and to obtain the notoriety he sought.^ 

(b) That any compulsory deposit with forfeit in the event of a 
failure to poll more than a certain proportion of the electorate, would 
constitute a property qualification — for no man can tell beforehand 
what proportion of the electorate he will poll,^ ^ 

16. — (a) That it would totally destroy all cohesion, already some- 
what attenuated, in the Liberal Party. 

(b) That, with several Ballots to fall back on, there would be 
nothing to prevent, and everything to encourage, a multiplicity of 
"Liberal " candidates of various shades of opinion.' 

(c) That the supporters of the different candidates would be, before 
and during the election, working strenuously against one another ; and 
whatever the result of the election — and many seats would be lost by 
abstentions at the second ballots — the local " Liberal" Party would be 
permanently split up into rival and hostile camps. 

17. — That the various candidates would stand, and would be 
labelled as belonging to a particular section of the Party ; and the 
member, when returned, would sit and vote with the particular 
section of the Party in the House to which he belonged. Thus, the 
Party, both inside and outside the House, instead of being homo- 
geneous, would be split up into different and distinct sections ; and the 
Liberal Party, and especially a Liberal Government, would be com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

(e) That the result of second ballots on the system of Party 
Government is seen in France. There the Republican (the Liberal) 
Party, an enormous majority in the country, is so split up into 
multifarious and diverse groups, each with its own leader and its own 
organ in the press, that the Government of the day is merely a 
Government on sufferance ; is constantly being changed, and is almost 
impotent for action.* 



' The Parliamentary paper C. 6,953, already quoted, shows th it what are 
practically frivolous candidatures prevail in Germany. In one instance quoted, 
there were seven candidates of whom the liighest polled 5,270 vones and the 
two lowest 249 and 38 respectively. In another case there were nine candidates ; 
the highest po led 26,700 votes, while the last four candidates only polled 249 
votes between them. 

2 See No. 13** for." 

^ In Germany there are constantly four to five bond fide candidates for the 
single seat. 

* In the (German) Reichstag, elected in 1893, there were thirteen 
aclinowledged parties and about six independent members ! 
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The Man who does not read the LIBERAL MAGAZINE ought to be 
DISFRANCHISED."— /?r. Spenct Watson at Norwich, 

"THE LIBERAL MAGAZINE." 

A Journal for Liberal Speakers, Agents, Canvassers and Workers, 

» 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY 

Under the Direction of THE LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 

Chairman— AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 

Yearly Subscription - FIVE SHILLINGS, Post Free. 



The Liberal Magazine was established to make the study of practical politics 
from a Liberal point of view more easy and more profitable, and with the view of 
supplying Liberals everywhere with political powder and shot. It is gratifying to be 
able to record that although the facts and figures given in The Liberal Magazine 
have been used in many thousand speeches, no case has yet been brought to light in 
which an attempt to dispute their accuracy has been successful. 

Amongst the regular features arc : — 

(1) THE DIARY OF THE MONTH, forming a complete political record, 
supplemented by extracts from the more important and notable speeches delivered 
durmg the month. 

(2) NOTES AND FIGURES, including notes and comments on current 
politics. Abstracts and Explanations of Bills under consideration of Parliament, 
Records of the Administrative Work of the various Government Departments, &c. 

(3) POINTS FROM THE PAPERS, being points of interest from news- 
papers, chiefly Tory. 

(4) POINTS FROM SPEECHES, being points of interest from speeches, 
chiefly Tory. 

(5) GOVERNMENT BLUE BOOKS AND RETURNS, giving a summary 
of the principal Blue Books and Returns, with the more interesting figures and 
statistics carefully extracted and tabulated. 

(6) ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

(7) THE MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH, with Summary of Principal 
Contents. 

In addition to the above regular monthly features, there are from time to time 
important signed articles on special subjects. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE 

LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 

42, Parliament Street, London, S.W. 
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THE TORY PARTY 



AND 



OLD AGE PENSIONS. 



Before the last General Election in 1895, Mr^ 
Chamberlain put forward what was called A SOCIAL 
PROGRAMME. So much stress did he lay upon this 
Prc^ramme that he said that a Prog^mme of tho< 
kind was absolutely necessary to a political party 
seeking success at the hands of the working 
classes and he threatened to leave the Unionist 
party unless he could go on PUSHING HIS. 
PROGRAMME. 

After all this Lord Salisbury wrote — in Januaryv 
1895 — to express his " full approval of the principles 
involved in Mr. Chamberlain's proposals." 

Much the most important and interesting item in. 
the Programme was OLD AGE PENSIONS, and at 
the last Election Tories everywhere urged the 
Electors to Vote for the Tory Candidate and 
" Old Age Pensions" 

What have this Tory Government done ta 
fulfil their pledges ? 

Well, the Duke of Devonshire has said that 
" for a long time to come, a great proportion of 
even the industrious aged poor must be dependent 
for their support upon ihe same source from 
which they have hitherto received it— namely, 
from the Poor Law." 

Mr. Chamberlain has written to say that he stiir 
takes " a very great interest in the subject," and a 
Commission has actually been appointed "^ tO examine 
the subject in all its bearings." This Committee 
has advertised for an Old Age Pensions Scheme. This 
is just as if a man first of all promised to pay & 
debt, and then advertised for the money to do 
it with. r^ ' I 
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nr. Chamberlain's " CLIMB-DOWN ' about Old 
Age Pensions is interesting and instructive. 
There are at least three stages. 

I. "SO SIMPLE." 

"His proposal broadly v/sis SO SIMPLE that 
everyone could understand it." 

This is what he said at Hanley, on 12th July, 
1895, in the middle of the General Election. 

II. A " MOST COMPLICATED SUBJECT." 

Mr. Chamberlain a year later (on 26th June, 
1896) when the General Election had been fought 
and won, and when people were beginning to ask 
if any of the pledges were going to be redeemed, 
made his Secretary write a letter to a corres- 
pondent to say (1) that Mr. Chamberlain had 
^' never made any promise to bring in an Old 
Age Pensions Bill," but (2) that he nad only re- 
commended "the appointment of an Expert 
Committee to consider the details of this MOST 
COMPLICATED SUBJECT." 

III. HE "PROMISED" NOTHING. 

In January, 1897, Mr. Chamberlain writes : — " It is 
untrue to say that I have ever promised Old Age 
Pensions . . . ." 

So the poor old man or woman who expected 
an Old Age Pension, because he was told the 
matter was "SO SIMPLE," is now politely told 
that he must wait for it, because the subject is 
'MOST COMPLICATED," and that it's all a 
mistake to think that Mr. Chamberlain "promised" 
him anything. 

Does this strike you 

as an honest ivay of 

keeping: pledgees? 
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LORD CARRINGTON 
AN D AGRICUL TU RE. 

(Speech at Southport, November 21st, 1896J 

The Rating Act. 

** The mover of the resolution described the Agricultural Rating 
Act very well. He told you that two millions of money annually, 
nominally for five years, but it may go on for ever, are going back to 
the farmers to repay them half their rates. Tou know that on 
agricultural questions the Conservative leaders take a very pessi- 
mistic view. Mr. Chaplin, one of these leaders, said in 1893, * the 
oldest industry in the kingdom is within measurable distance of very 
great if not supreme disaster,' and as far back as 1879 he said, 
' Seduction in rent can in no j^ossible way be regarded as 
a cure for agricultural depression.' On that point I join issue 
with him, because I am of opinion that if before the depression 
became so acute permanent reductions of rent had been made many 
of the farmers would now be holding their own. At any rate, the 
Conservative view of the agricultural position is that it is within 
measurable distance of gravft if not supreme disaster ; but what have 
the Government done ? They give back to the farmers two 
millions in relief of their rates, which, as most people 
know, are one-tenth of the rent ; but Mr. Chaplin says 
that is nothing, and therefore, if his argimient holds good, 
the Government gave back at the cost of two millions a 
twentieth part of nothing, and those two millions come 
out of your pockets. Put it another way. It is estimated that 
this return amounts to an average of Is. per acre, and on the average 
rent of £1 that would be 5 per cent. But what is the good of that ? 
Bents have gone down 20, 30, 40, and even 60 and 70 per cent., so 
that a reduction of another 5 per cent, is no good to the farmer at 
all. Now, I have 23,000 acres, and Is. an acre means £1,150 
annually returned to my tenants ; but it is returned in a way which 
does them not the smallest amount of ^ood, and it is something 
which I do not want, but that £1,150 will be repaid to me annually 
as a return on my rents, and it will come out of your pockets and 
the pockets of your fellow-citizens. I am a landlord myself. 
Every shilling I have is dependent on land in England, 
and I openly declare that the situation should be saved 
not for the landlords, but by the landlords themselves. 

The Position of the Landlords. 

^ Your kindly interest in this question leads me to say one word 
more. We have been told that the great reason of the agricultural 
depression is foreign competition and low prices. That is perfectly 



true, but there is something more, and one great reason wh.y 
the landlords and the tenants do not, and cannot, get on, 
is the ^hanging gale,' the mortgages which rest on the 
necks of the landlord, and the great expense of keeping 
up country houses. I know of one case m JMorfoIk where the 
average expenditure on keeping up a modem-sized country* house, 
with the gardens, shooting, carpenter's shop, sawmills, subscriptions, 
agency, rates, taxes, repairs, etc., comes to <Jver £10,000 a year, and 
there is not a shilling included in that amount for the cost of living, 
nor for the keep of the horses and ponies in the stables. Just fancy 
such an expense as that coming out of an ordinary business. We 
hear on all sides of country houses being shut up, and in Norfolk I 
believe there are eighteen landed proprietors who are living in farm 
housea On all sides we hear of landlords who can't go on, and 
balance-sheets are issued to show how impossible it is to make ends 
meet 

Lord Carrington's Experience. 

"But my experience is exactly to the contrary. I inherited 
twenty-eight years ago a good-sized landed estate, on which were two 
country houses, one of which was fortunately held on lease, and I 
found the mortgage charges amounted to £400,000, involving the 
payment of £16,000 a year in interest. A business must be a pretty 
good one to stand such a charge as that before you can touch a penny 
for food for your own children or for your own living. I have had 
this estate twentjr-eight years, I have rebuilt or repaired all the farm- 
houses and buildmgs, and, except in cases of death, I have only lost 
twenty of my farm tenants during the whole of that time. I have 
put several thousand small holders on the land. I have bought and 
paid for £30,000 of property in Buckinghamshire, I have bought and 
paid for my mother's old family place in Wales, I have never had a 
single acre of land unlet except a strong clay farm for a short time, 
and by selling outl}ring portions of the Lincolnshire and Buckingham- 
shire properties, the ssue of a Welsh estate, and one of the large 
country houses, the maintenance of which was a great drain on the 
income of the estate, I have cleared off £350,000 of mort- 
gages, incumbrances, and obligations ; and if I live ten or 
twelve years longer I shall he able to leave the estate 
perfectly free to my son. I claim no j^raise for that ; I 
nave done it on the lowest possible principle, the principle 
of self-interest. My arrament is tnat ii there were not 
these great drains of the maintenance of large country 
houses, and of mortgages which nohody knows anything 
about, and if reductions of rent had been given in time, 
farmers in many instances would be still on the land, and 
we should not hear this terrible cry." 
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i8 Months of 

TORYISM. 

How the Tories have Spent 
Sir William Harcourt's Surplus. 

Largely owing to Sir William Harcourt's great 
Budget of 1894, which reformed the Death Duties^ 
and partly owing to increased prosperity which began 
under the last Liberal Government, the surplus in 1896 
amounted to 6^ Millions. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the Tory Chancellor of 
•the Exchequer, had the good luck to have the spending 
of this very large sum. What did he do with it ? 

4i Millions were given to the Navy. The remaining 
2 Millions went in what was called the relief of 
agriculture under the two Rating Acts, in helping to 
allow rich men to escape the payment of Death Duties 
on their picture collections, and in making provision 
for giving more public money to privately-managed 
Elementary Schools. 

With this TWO MILLIONS 

ad. a pound might have been taken off TEA or 
^d. an ounce „ ,, ,, TOBACCO, or 
Id. in the £ „ „ The INCOME TAX, 

THIS WAS NOT DONE, AND THIS IS 
THE PRICE YOU HAVE TO PAY FOR THE 
LUXURY OF A TORY GOVERNMENT. 
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THE 

LANDLORDS' GOVERNMENT. 

1896 will always be known as the year in which the Tory party helped 
the Landlords and the Rich Men. 

Under THE RATING ACTS the landlords are given for five 'years, 
nearly two millions a year, mostly paid by the towns who get practically 
none of it. This was what Mr. Chamberlain once called " Robbing. 
Peter to pay Paul." 

Under THE BUDGET, collections of pictures, etc.— things whicb 
rich men alone can afford to have — are freed from Death Duty. 

Under THE LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, whenever land is takea 
compulsorily, the landlord is to get ten per cent, more than the fair 
market price. 

WHY SHOULD THE LANDLORDS BE FURTHER ENRICHED 
AT THE PUBLIC EXPENSE? 



THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The House ol Lords is very quiet just now. Wliy? One 
reason is that a Tory Qovernment is in office, and that Tory 
Peers are, as a rule, not likely to object to Tory Bills. 

But there's another and more significant explanation. 

When the Tories are in office we ST^t no Real Pro^rress.. 
What the Peers like is NO REFORM or SHAM REFORM. 
What they resist as Ions: as they dare is REAL REFORM, 
and that's the kind of Reform that takes place when the 
Liberals, but not the Tories, are in power. 

Depend upon it, when we get a Liberal Qovernment again, 
the Lords will soon wake up and get busily to work mutilatinsT 
and wrecking Liberal measures. 

It is as true now, therefore, at it ever was, that the only 
hope of Progress lies in 

GETTING RID OF THE LORDS' VETO. 
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THE RATING ACTS 

Which the Tory Government passed in 1896 — by means of the Closurt 
and two all-night sittings — reduce for the next five years the rates paid 
on agricultural land by one-half. The money which the rates lose in 
this way is made up out of the taxes. This costs nearly two millions, 
and this enormous sum all goes, sooner or later, into the landlord's 
pockets. To raise the money everybody contributes who pays 
taxes. Every time anyone drinks a cup of tea, or a glass of beer, or 
«mokes a pipe of tobacco, he pays something towards this gift to the 
landlords. 

This Is the Great Achievement of this 
Tory Government's First Session. 



SIX THINGS THAT THE 

Tory Education Bill of 1896 

WOULD HAVE DONE IN ENGLAND. 

1.— Deteriorated and limited our system of elementary education. 

2.— Degraded and weakened Sehool Boards. 

8.— Created two rival edueational authorities in all large centres 
of population— the one to promote education, the other to cripple it. 

4.-~Relieved the managers of the Denominational Schools from 
the ''intolerable strain'' of raising any voluntary subscriptions 
towards the cost of the Schools whieh they would heneeforth have 
earried on at the expense of the taxpayers. 

5.— Endowed Denominational Schools with additional funds 
without any effective guarantee that such "special aid grants" were 
expended in promoting the efficiency of the Schools or raising the 
standard of education. 

6.— Made Municipal and County Council Elections the battlefields 
of sectarian controversy and cursed our local self-government with 
the bitterness of religious warfare. 

We have so far been saved from the 

above disastrous consequences to our 

educational system— 

THANKS TO THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
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NOTHING I 



MR. CHAMBERLAIN'5 SOCIAL 
PROGRAMME. 

Here is the record of Promise and Performance for 
the first 1 8 months of Tory Government : — 

THE PROMISE. THE PERFORMANCE. 

(Before the Oenerrf Election.) ^^''o'SiJSl EUc«o«?) ""^ 

1.— Better houses for work-'' 
men, and an easy way of buying 
them. 

2.— Exclusion of Aliens. 

3 —Old Age Pensions. 

4 — Shorter hours in shops. 

5.— Compensation to workers 
for every iqjury they suffer. 

6 —An Eight Hours Day for 

Miners. 

7.— Temperance reform. 

8 -Trade Conciliation. 8.- BILL ACTUALLY PASSED 

This shows how little this Tory 
Government cares for the 
needs of the Workers. 

What do you think of 
this Tory Record ? 
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THE UN ITED IHIO HISTS. " 

^Bharaetfnym Speech by Sib Hbnby CAMPBBLL-BANNBBMAir, 
ai PaUley, December Ihih, 1896). 

'* During the last decade the Liberal party had been 
tried as by fire. Its Liberalism had hardened into 
Radicalism, and he denied that there were any members 
of the party who were entitled to cover their own 
particular ideas, which when they came to examine into 
them might turn out to be nothing more than their own 
personal likings or dislikings, under the assumption of a 
virtue superior to that of their neighbours. They were 
united as they had never been, but if they were not it 
would not so much matter because they were the attack 
ing party, and they could attack upon different lines. 
But what about the defenders ? Did the Hatfield lion 
lie down with perfect confidence in the loyal and peaceable 
intentions of the Birmingham lamb ? Was the mono- 
metallist Chancellor of the Exchequer never distracted 
from the proper discharge of his duties by the necessity of 
keeping an eye upon his colleague, the bimetallist First 
Lord of the Treasury? Was the free trade First Lord 
of the Admiralty always quite at his ease when he read 
in his newspaper that the protectionist head of the Local 
Government Board was going to make a speech in the 
country? Who was to prevail— the Prime Minister's 
son, with his Bishops and his convocation of clergy 
behind his back, clamouring for rate aid for volun- 
tary schools, or the colleagues of the Prime Minister, 
who declared for State aid for voluntary schools? 

A conglomerate Party, united by no 
common principle, and kept together by 
nothing but common antipathy, was not 
a solid basis for a stable Government.' 



M 
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NEWES T EOUMTIO H BILL 

Leaving: the Board Schools 
out In the Cold. 



Last year's Education Bill was bad enough. 
Thanks, however, to the determined opposition of 
the Liberal Party it had to be dropped. 

This year's Bill covers much less ground, but 
so far as it goes it is 

WORSE THAN EVER. 

Last year, some money was given to the Board 
Schools. This year the Voluntary Schools with 
their two and a half-million children are to be 
given 

£616,000 Os. Od. A YEAR. 

The Board Schools with their two million 
children are to have 

£0 Os. Od. A YEAR. 

The privately managed Schools get everything. 
The ratepayers' Schools get nothing. 

RESENT THIS MONSTROUSLY 
UNFAIR PROPOSAL. 
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DROPPING THE 
SOCIAL PROORAMME 



I. What Mr. Chamberlain Says Now. 

Mr. Chamberlain likes to pose now as a great Imperial 
statesman who really can't be bothered with such petty 
matters as home affairs. He said at Birmingham on 
January 30th, 1897 :- 

**1 daresay that Mr. Motiey was thinking chiefly of oar domestic 
oontroversy, and, if I might venture to say so, I would add that this 
is a mistake which the leaders of the Radical Party are constantly 
making. They forget in the attention which they give to these domestic 
oontroyersies— which, after all, whichever way they are settled, are 

of Minor Importance 

— ^they forget the great part which this country has played and is called 
upon to play in the history of the world. . . . We cannot occupy 
an insular position, and we cannot occupy ourselves entirely with 

Parochial Matten, 

and, therefore, foreign affairs and Colonial affidrs will continue as long as 
our country exists to be of the greatest permanent interest to the people 
of the United Kingdom.*' 

IL What Mr Chamberlain Used to Say. 

Mr. Chamberlain, '' in his Eadical days," used to sing 
to a very different tune. For instance, on January 1 5th, 
1884, he said at Newcastle-on-Tyne : — 

'* With regard to these two questions with which I have been dealing, 
I think that the gravity of the situation has ba^i purposely magnified by 
oar opponents in pursuit of 

the Ordinary Strategy of the Tories, who would like 

to distract your attention from' Home Affairs to 

the Complications of Foreign Policy.'' 

Take care you are not Deceived by 
Mr. Chamberlain's Tory Strategy. 
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THE TORY TRUCK ACT. 



How Tory Lei:i8lation affects 
the Workers. 



One of the verjr few things which the Tory 
Government did in 1896 was to pass the Truck Act. 
This, with the other measures actually passed, 
made the record of last Session '* not a bad '* one. 
At any rate that was Mr. Chamberlain's opinion 
so late as January, 1897. 

But what has been thid effect of the Truck Act? 

It was allowed by the Government to pass in 
such a form that it has set employers and employed 
by the ears, all the country over. 

In particular, it has led to employers— such, for 
instance, as Railway Companies— putting up placards 
so as to be able to fine the workers. 

What is the history of the clause permitting the 
use of these placards ? 

As the Bill was brought in, it contained no 
Placard Clause. Such a Clause was inserted in Grand 



Committee by a Tory Member. The GoTernment 
resisted it there, but on the Report stage of the Bill 
the Placard Clause, as it is now law, was proposed by 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, the Tory Home Secretary. 
It did not come on for discussion in the House of 
Commons until half-past twelve at night, but 
despise a protest from Mr. Asquith, the Liberal 
Home Secretary, the Tory Government would not 
adijoum the discussion. This all happened on 
Monday, July 27th. 

Mr. ASQUITH strongly opposed the Clause. 

The Division was taken at HALF-PAST ONE IN 
THE MORNING! 

The Clause was carried by 129 to 60. 

All the 129 (except 2) who voted FOR the Clause 
were Tories or Liberal Unionists. 

All the 60 who voted AGAINST the Clause were 
Liberals. 

Not a single Toiy voted AGAINST it ! 

What do you think of this first 
example of Tory ''Social Reform " ? 
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THE RATING ACT. 



POINTS TO REMEMBER. 



1.— The money is certain to go into the pockets 
of the landlord I A few farmers who have leases may 
receive a few pounds for a year or two. But it is plain 
that if a farmer pays less rates he will pay more rent. 
In taking a farm he considers rent, rates and tithe 
together. In fact Mr. Chaplin, the Conservative 
minister, has said himself: *'The effect on the owner 
was that if rates were high he ' got less rent, and 
if they were low he got more rent; therefore, he 
maintained that ultimately the whole burden of the 
rates fell on the owner of the land, and on nobody else." 
If the whole burden falls on the landlord and nobody 
else, the whole relief must go to the landlord and 
nobody else. And there are a good many Tories who 
openly avow this. For instance, Mr. Usborne, the 
Tory M.P. for Cholmsford, said on February 8th, 
1897 :— 

" No one had denied, and he hoped no one wished to 
deny that the Rating Act was in relief of the 
landlord and NOT of the Tenant." 

2.— Is the advantage to the country great 
enough to justify two millions a year of the tax 
payers' money— just a shilling a head of the 
population— being spent in order to secure this 
result? The tax on tea might have been reduced 
two-pence in the pound weight this jear but for 

irh\a A of. -^^Hi^ 



S.^The Act, which is supposed to benefit the 
country districts, does absolutely nothing for the 
labourers, who are the largest class living there. 

4. — It proposes to relieve the agricultural depression. 
But it only relieves land, on the average, to the extent 
of Is. per acre. To put the point in another way, the 
sum given is only equal to what would be gained if the 
price of com were to rise 2d. per bushel. (About 
228,000,000 bushels of com are grown annually ; 2d. on 
each would come to about £2,000,000.) 

5.— The more distressed the land of any district 
is, the less relief it will get As the valuation 
goes down, so the relief under the Act decreases, 
instead of increasing. 

6.— The taxpayers will be assisting, through this 
Act, the owners (1) of accommodation land, (2) of 
all the land where there is little distress, and (3) 
of ithe yaluable land in the neighbourhood of 
towns. 

Note what Mr. Chamberlain said of a similar 
proposal : — " Lord Salisbury coolly proposes to hand it 
over indirectly, if not directly, to the landlords of the 
country in the shape of a contribution in aid of local 
taxes. I must say that I never recollect to have heard 
any public man propose in a franker — I might even say 
in a more audacious — way to rob Peter to pay Paul. 
^(Birmingham, March Z^th, 1883.^ 

Resent this monstpous 
and unjust piece of 

Class legislation. 
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Ten Things done by 
this Tory Government. 



1. Voted £2,000,000 a year of the taxpayers' 
money to the Agricultural Landlords— just a shilling 
^ head of the population. 

2. Introduced in 1896 an Education Bill which 
ivas so bad that it had to be withdrawn by its own 
authors, after a great deal of the time of Parliament 
liad been wasted over it. 

3. Introduced in 1897 an Education Bill giving 
£620,000 a year of the taxpayers' money to the 
Voluntary Schools, without establishing any local 
popular control, and without giving a penny to the 
Board Schools. 

4. Passed a Truck Act, owing to which numbers of 
:fines on workmen have been posted up by the Eailway 
and other Companies. 

5. Made the Indian people, at a. time of great 
distress, pay £35,000 for the expenses of troops 
employed in the Soudan Expedition. 

6. Passed the Light Railways Bill, originally 
introduced by the Liberals, but with this difference : 
that the landlords, whose land is required for the 
purposes of the railways, are to receive, not only the 
full price of their land, but ten per cent, extra A 



'^compensation for disturbance/' (This money will, of 
course, come out of the pockets of all who use the lines^ 
in the shape of higher rates and fares.) 

7. Tried to induce their own supporters to throw 
Out the Boilers Bill, having for its object the safety of 
life and limb. 

8. Failed to pass an Old Age Pensions BilU 

or to fulfil any of their promises to improve the- 
condition of the poor. 

9. Gave £200 from the Literary Fund (draw» 
from the Country's Fimds) to George Brooks, a writer 
of Tory pamphlets and begging-letters, recently exposed 
by Mr. Labouchere. 

10. Tried to get Parliament to vote a special pension 
to the Duke of Cambridge, who already had aa 
income of £14,000 from the State. 

This is a Thoroughly 

Bad Government. 

Refuse to Support such 

an univlse, iveak, 

and Reactionary 

Administration. 
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TORY " SOCIAL RE FORM." 

The Steam Engines and Boilers Bill. 



Tories often tell you that they are the real 
"FRIENDS OF THE WORKING HAN." 

So they are from their own account— at Election 
times. 

But how does the theory work out in practice ? 
Here is the record of one instance. 

On February 17th, 1897, MR. JONATHAN SAMUEL, 
;he Liberal Member for Stockton, moved the second 
reading of the Steam Engines and Boilers Bill. 

The Bill is unanimously asked for, and has been 
for years by the organised workers of the country. 

Its object is to prevent loss of life by providing 
that persons in charge of boilers and engines in 
mines must be certificated. As one of the Labour 
members said, when workmen have to go down into 
the mines in a cage it is only natural that they 
should wish the machinery to be controlled by a 
competent and trustworthy person. 

The Government however, opposed this much 
needed Bill, and MR. JESSE COLLINGS, the Under- 
Secretary for Home Affairs, spoke against it. 

The debate was well summed up by a Unionist 
member— MR. COURTNEY— who remarked:— 

** It used to be said that the Conservative Party 
had in its ranks those who first defended the 
workman against the employer, as regarded the 



conditions of labour, ttember after member had 
risen round him to say that that boast could 
no longer be entertained. The hon. member 
for Stockport {Mr. Whitetey) said, 'Why should 
you interfere with employers? They know their 
responsibility and duties. Leave them to manage 
their own business and the interests of the work- 
men will be consulted.' That argument was used 
when it was proposed to limit the hours of labour, 
to fence machinery, and improve the ventilation in 
factories and workshops." 

In the end of the day the Bill was read a second 
time by a majority of 06 and this Government, in 
spite of its big majority, got a sound beat ins;. 

If no Tories had voted at all, the Bill would have 
been carried by 133. 

If no Liberals had voted at all, it would have 
been lost by 67. 

22 Tory Ministers voted— every one of them 
against the Bill. 

It was read a second time— thanks to the Liberal 
Party. 

This was a test for this Tory Govern- 
ment and the Tory Party. 

We now know what their pretended 
love of the working man is worth. 

Remember, the only thing that Helps is 
DEEDS NOT WORDS, 
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TheTory Education Minister 

ON 

Tlie Tory Education Bill. 

The Government's Education Bill 
turns out to be a Bill giving 

£620,000 Os- Od- A YEAR 

TO THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 

£0 Os- Od. A YEAR 

TO THE BOARD SCHOOLS 

What does Sir John Gorst think of this ? 

Here is what he said on November 
1 2th, 1896: — 

"If they were to allocate the grant to Voluntary 
schools only, they would have this state of things — they 
would have two parishes side by side, one with a Board 
and the other without a Board ; the one which had no 
Board would get a very substantial grant out of the 
Imperial Exchequer for its school ; the other, which 
might be a poorer parish, and by far the worst off, would 
get nothing at all, because it was already oppressed, 
through no fault of its own, with a School Board Kate. 
They would get this difficulty in the towns, and a town 
which had very little burden now, which had a large 
number of Voluntary schools, and a few Board schools, 



would get a very large grant from the Gk>yemment, 
because it was lightly taxed, the rates were light, and 
there were few children dependent upon them, whereas a 
neighbouring town which had a very large number of 
Board schools and very few Voluntary schools would get 
very little indeed out of the Government." 

The Bill is yet another instance of 

Glass Legislation. 



THE 

TORY 

JOB 

OF 

1896. 



THE 

TORY 

JOB 

OF 

1897. 



Last year, under pretence of 
helping agriculture, the Govern- 
ment gave the landlords two 
millions a year for five years. 

This year, under pretence of 
advancing education, the Go- 
vernment are giving ^620,000 a 
year to one kind of schools only 
— and those the schools which 
are under private management 
and are to remam so. 



How long: are you groing: 
to allow these Jobs with 
your money to continue ? 
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The Voluntary Schools 
Relief Bill. 

THE "ASSOCIATIONS" SHAM. 



The Education Bill gives to the Voluntary 
Schools an additional £620,000 a year of the 
taxpayers' money. 

This money is to be handed over in lump sums 
to " Associations," who in turn will distribute it to 
the individual Schools within their respective 
areas. The Education Department has to decide 
the area and the details of these ''Associations/' 
but SIR JOHN 60RST has said that it is intended 
to give the power of spending the money to 
the " Associations " because they will be so much 
more zealous in the cause of Education than the 
Education Department itself. 

We are told that we shall get " Local Control " 
through the "Association." 

But these "Associations" are to be "representa- 
tive of the managers " of the Voluntary Schools— 
not of the parents, or of the residents, in the 
localitj', but of the present irresponsible, and as 
-a rule, clerical managers. Digitized by Google 



And this Is said to be "Local Control!" It's 
just as if the House of Lords were to elect a 
Committee of Peers and say that because the 
Committee " represented " the Lords, it therefore 
represented the nation. 

These Associations will be little more than 
mere clerical diocesan committees, for everybody 
knows that Voluntary School management is, 
speaking generally, clerical management. 

Are you prepared to hand over ta 
this cierlcai manasrement of these 
diocesan "Associations" the spendinfir 
of public money? • 

We have heard a great deal about the " intoler- 
able strain." SIR JOHN 60RST would have you 
believe that the Voluntary School managers 
are pining not to have less trouble about sub- 
scriptions but to get better desks, and "littl& 
museums" to amuse the children. 

But who believes it? 

This plan of School 

•'Associations" is the 

ivopst feature of a 

Thoroughly Bad Bill. 

— . — . — ■ ■ ■ ■ . , . - . ■ ■ ■ ■ » . — 
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MR. JOHN^ MORLEY 
THE EDUCATION BILL 

(Speech at Oxford, FOyruary 2Qth, 1897.) 

There are six or seven what I will call secondary objections that we 
took to what is called the Voluntary Schools Bill. I will just enumerate 
them very briefly, if you will allow me. 

Some Secondary ObjectionB. 

First, a largre sum of publie money, £620,000 a year, 
is going to be handed over to private managers without 
any eontrol by parents or by the inhabitants of places 
genenUly. They are very particular, our Tory and Anglican friends, as 
to the rights of the parent ; they talk enormously of the rights of 
parents to give a child what religious instruction the parents may desire, 
but as for giving the parent any sort of right in the administration or 
management of a school they say they will rather shut the doors than 
admit the parents to any such right The second is that we say there is no 
security that this lai^e sum of public money shall go to 
promote educational efficiency. Third, we s&y that there is no 
relief hinted at in those 8,000 parishes where the Noncon- 
formist child has to go to school, and where the only 
school it can go to is the Anglican school. Fourth, we say that, 

though mainly subsisting upon public money, there is no security 

against the imposition of religious tests— a hateful word— on 
any of the teaching staff. Fifth, our objection is that these 
favours are to be exclusively reserved to what are called 
necessitous schools, though we do not isnow in the least 
from the Bill what a necessitous school means, but I suppose, 
to put it into very plain English, it means a school where 
there is a want of liberality in subscriptions, and where there 
has been bad and inefficient mana^rement— that those schools are 

to have out of your pockets and mine ;t^ 20,000 a year, while the cheer- 
ful giver in these so-called Voluntary schools is sent empty away. 
Where do you think, have you ever realised, where one-sixth^ 
more than one-sixth, of this jQ6i$^ooo is to go? It is to go to the county 
where I had the honour of being born, the county of Lancashire; 
;^ii4,ooo out of ;^62o,ooo is to go to Lancashire. Lancashire with its 
untold wealth is a necessitous county I 

Doing Away With Subscriptions. 
There is a sixth objection— there is no definite security that the 
grant shall not lower the level of subscriptions, a most ^^ 



portant point. Do you ever ask yourselves what is a Voluntary school 
and what is a voluntary subscription ? A Voluntary school is a school 
where the State pays, I think it is 28s., out of 38s., perhaps it is more. 
Three and a-half millions of public money go to schools which call them- 
selves voluntary, and the managers of which take great credit to themselves 
for their liberality in keeping these schools open. The State, that is to 
say, pays three-fourths, or 75 per cent, or iss. out ©f every pound : and 
on the strength of this 5s. in the pound, the 55. of his own money against 
the 15s. of other people's money, the clerical manager is to appoint 
the teacher and to have the creed of his own sect taught as the only 
religious teaching in the school. I said, ** What is the philosophy of 
voluntary subscriptions ? " I think it was very fairly stated last year by 
the illustrious prelate who is now at the head of the English Church, Dr. 
Temple. I invite your attention to this ^ it is a short passage : — " Church- 
men often urge that they have to pay school rates hke others and 
school subscriptions besides, and ask why they should bear this extra 

burden. The answer is that it is the priee Of Iseeping the invalu- 
able privilege of appointing: the teaeher without any inter- 
ferenee. In no other way eould they have kept this privilegre, 
and in no other way ean they permanently keep it/' That 

is a perfectly fair statement, but if you had listened to Lord Cranborne 
and some of these gentlemen in the House of Commons you would find 
that it is all forgotten, and they want to have the privilege without paying 
for it. You and I are to pay. Our good friend Sir Henry Fowler said it 
was irrational and just as unreasonable to make this kind of claim as it 
would be for any of us who give subscriptions to hospitals or other public 
charities to say, " We do this, and, therefore, you have no right to come to 
us for the poor-rate." It is precisely the same case, and, of course, 
there is no answer. 

The State to Secure the Best Secular Education. 

Let us be quite clear as to what the pnnciple of what is called a 
Voluntary school is. It is what I have described to you from the lips of the 
most important of all the prelates. I do not desire, and I do not suppose 
anybody here desires, and I see eminent Nonconformist leaders here — 
nobody desires to be hard upon the managers of Voluntary schools. I, 
for one, recognise to the full the good work which many clerical managers 
have done and the sacrifices they have made. I think they would have 
done better to have not made the sacrifices, but to have accepted a public 
system and taught their own creed to the children of their own fiocks, as 
everybody would be willing to give them every facility for doing. I 
cannot but admire even more the action of the Catholics. They are the 
poorest people in this land, mainly poor Irish, and a shilling is more to 
them than a sovereign is to Anglicans, or, perhaps, to Wesleyans, and yet 
they have kept their schools. I regret it, but I recognise the virtue of 
what they have done from their own point of view I recognise the zeal 
and devotion of all this. Only, as I said, and I gave some ofience, I am 
afraid, in the House of Commons by saying it, the State is neutral, the 
State has nothing to do with these things, the State provides the 

funds for the secular instruction of children ; and aU we have 
to look to is this, that you, in return for the fands which 
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Parliament votes, shall fret the best stenlar instraetion 

provided for your ehildren. This Bill, and the arguments that 
were used in support of it, and the unabashed warning to us that this 
Bill is only an interim Bill — it was what Lord Hugh Cecil called a better- 
than-nothing Bill — all this shows, all these arguments turn upon the over- 
throw^ the abandonment of the very principle on which the Voluntary 
school system has subsisted and has been defended. 

Keeping the Board Sehools out in the Cold. 

There are tWO fatal blotS in this Bill, as to the first of which I am 
not going to say much, perhaps not say anything, because it is so well 
apprehended, and it will be fatal to the Government some day, when the 
country realises what has been done. The first fatal blot is not 
extending to Board schools precisely the advantages that are 
conferrea on Voluntary schools. They say they are going to bring 
in a Bill dealing with Board schools. Yes ; but I understand they are not 
going to deal with Boaid schools in the same way in which they have dealt 
with Voluntary schools. On the contrary, they, in connexion with the 
Voluntary schools, have allowed 5s. for all children in the Voluntary 
schools. I do not know what their plan may be. At all events, when 
the Board schools come up for consideration, they are going to deal only 
with necessitous Board schools ; but I suppose their financial basis will be 
something different from that used in the case of Voluntary schools. That 
is so well understood that I hope those of you who are missionaries will 
get the details up — they are abundant, they are most significant, they are 
most telling. Go into the boroughs, go into the School Board districts, 
and repeat the figures, which you can easily have access to, and I venture 
to say you will shake a good many Tory seats. I do not mean to say that 
is the end of human life, but it is a thing to do in passing. 

Diocesan ^^Associations/' 
That is one fatal blot, and what is the other? The other, 
I think, is worse. It is the creation of those bodies that are 

called associations. I hope that we shall fasten upon that as the 
feature of this Bill which ought to damage it most in the eyes of even 
some of the gentlemen who sit opposite to us, and it certainly ought to 
damage it fatally in the eyes of all who profess to have a Liberal principle 
left in them. What are these associations ? I have asked the question, 
which perhaps I cannot very easily answer, because in Parliament the Bill 
as I have said, is a mere skeleton Bill, but we must endeavour as we best 
may to answer it. And it is perfectly clear that Parliament is going to 
pass an Act which will call into existence diOCesan bodies. I do not 

like the sound of '' diocesan bodies." It has not a national 
sound. Composed, I do not know on what principles or by what methods, 
of clerical managers and clerically-minded laymen — to these ecclesiastical 
or semi-ecclesiastical bodies you are going to hand over the distribution of 
;^6i5,ooo in hard cash, collected from all the taxpayers. That, I think, is 
the case, and I say, if that is the case, it is unsound in principle and un- 
workable in application. 

Sham ''Local Control'' 
There have been some attempts— pretty audacious attempts 
—to say this is popular COntroL Anybody who says that a diocesan 



body represents popular control does not know what popular control is. I 
understand that where popular control is exercised it means that the 
money has to be applied under the eye and supervision of the ratepayers 
or taxpayers who provide the money. That will not come to pass here. 
The taxpayers provide the money, and a body^ of whom I wish to speak 
well — I never speak evil of dignities — a body of Bishops, rural deans, 
archdeacons, and all the rest of the hierarchy, will be the advisers. They 
say, " Yes, but there is the Department." Very well, but what will the 
Department do ? Let us see what the Department will do as a depart- 
ment. It will do one of two things. Was the Department to take the 
word of these bodies that school A is so necessitous that it ought to have 
7s. or I OS., that school B is so moderately necessitous that 2s. will do, and 
that school C need have nothing at all ? I think the conflict between schools 
A, B, and C at the cathedral town will not be entirely harmonious. But is 
the Department to take the word of these bodies as to all this ? If it is, then 
the control of the Department is a farce. If it is not, then the Department 
must act directly by its inspectors at first hand ; it must conduct an 
exammation in each of these particular cases^ A, B, and C, and the rest of 
the letters of the alphabet, and if so, it may just as well do as it ought to do, 
first hand, and at once, without the interposition of this eumbrous and 
unworkable ecelesiastical body. Then the Department will frame and 
issue rules constituting the basis upon which the distribution is to take 
place, that some shall have 5s. — a certain class of schools 5s. — another 
class 7s., and another class 2s. 

An Unworkable Scheme. 

1 eannot imagrine, for my part, with every desire to view 
this proposal fairly, how these rules are going to be framed. 

I do not believe an archangel, much less an archdeacon, could carry out 
by these rules all those nice discriminations between necessitous schools 
and non-necessitous schools and between degrees of necessitousness. I 
think they will find enormous difficulties. As I said, they have got trained 
and expert inspectors who would be far trustier guides in these matters of 
invidious discrimination than any conceivable set of rules carried out in 
one of these diocesan scrambles. There is, I believe — I do not wish to 
speak profanely in this gathering — but there is a certain kind of race^ 
raced with a certain quadruped, in which the animal that comes in last 
gets the prize, and I take it the most necessitous school, the school which 
is least efficient also, will manage to walk off with most of the plunder. I 
am not going to say anything more upon this subject, except to promise 
that we shall offer to this BiU 

A MOST SEARCHING CRITICISM 

AND THE 

MOST RESOLUTE RESISTANCE. 
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SHIRKING THEIR 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 



Tory Sins of Commission. 



How have the Tories redeemed their General Election 
pledge to give OLD AGE PENSIONS ? 

How have they given the " TEMPERANCE REFORM'' 
of Mr. Chamberlain's ** Social Programme " ? 

How have they given to the towns the *• benefits " 
corresponding to those conferred on the county districts 
by THE RATING ACT? 

How have they redeemed their promise in this year's 
Queens Speech to settle the LONDON WATER 
QUESTION ? 

How have they met the Irish demand for THE 
REDRESS OF FINANCIAL GRIEVANCES? 

The answer to all these questions is the same — ^by 
appointing A ROYAL COMMISSION. 

What does Lord Salisbury, who has appointed all 
these Commissions, himself think of them ? Just 
this— THAT THEY ARE NO USE IF YOU WANT 
ANYTHING ACTUALLY DONE. 

The Irish Landlords came to Lord Salisbury on 
March 12th, 1897, and asked for a Royal Commission, 
Here is what Lord Salisbury's answer was : — 

'* But I can only say, with respect to the methods of inquiry that you 
have suggested, that the one which attracts me is the proposal of a 
Royal Commission. I am not saying whether an inquiry ought to be 
given or not .... but, assuming that it ought to be given, a 

Royal Commission appears to me to be very ill-fltted to attain 

the eBdS thai you h^ve )n view. Royal Commissions are of twi» 



kinds i they are either machines of investigation oondncted by men who 
are ^neutral and impartial — and I am afraid that kind of Royal 
Commission is excluded by the circumstances of the case, because the 
controversy has gone on so long, has embraced so wide an area, that 
almost every person of intellectual competence is known to have 
proclivities on one side or the other — or they are cases of ^Boyal 
Commissions of which we have had several instances in recent years, 
where neutrality is attempted to be obtained on the principle on which a 
chemist gets neutrality in the drugs that he compounds — that is, by 
putting together the extreme forms of opposite qualities. The men of the 
most violent — I will not say violent, but of the most pronounced opinion 
in opposite directions are put together, and it is expected that a neutral 
and just report will come out of that contrivance. As a matter of fact 
the Royal Oommission really becomes nothing less than a ring within 
which the opposing combatants fight out their dififerences, and they 
present what Mr. Gladstone in a very celebrated speech described as a 

litter of reports. I do not think, therefore, that you will gain 
very much by going for a Royal Commission.^ 

So much for Lord Salisbury's THEORY. What has 
been his PRACTICE ? In less than two years he has 
himself appointed Boyal Commissions on :— 

1. Old Age Pensions. 

2. The Licensing Question. 

3. Local Taxation. 
4« London Water. 

5. Irish Financial Relations* 

When a difficult question arises, or one in whica 
the Government want nothing done, tiiey appoint 
A ROYAL COMMISSION. 

No more ineompetent Government has 
ever in recent times lieid ofBice. Tlie 
Tories claim all the brains and all the 
intelligence. But all they seem capable 
of doing is to take care of their friends 
—by giving them 

OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. . 
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THE VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS AOT. 



A Dozen Amendments 
the Government would not accept. 



The Government refused to accept any and every 
suggested amendment to the Voluntary Schools Bill, 
proposed by the Liberal Party. The following is an 
account of the more important rejected proposals : — 

(1) The Government, by declining to accept Mr. 
Lloyd-George's Instruction, refused even tO permit dis- 
cussion on the question of the representation of local 
authorities or parents on the management of the 
individual school. 

(2) They declined to make the special aid grant 
one of 5s. per child to every Voluntary school a 

proposal which would have avoided all the difficulties and 
friction consequent on compulsory " associations " of 
schools. 

(3) They declined to ear-mark the special aid grant 
for educational efficiency, by words actually taken 
from their own last year's Bill. 

(4) They declined to insert definite words to secure 
the maintenance of voluntary subscriptions. 

(6) They declined to lay down any rules for the 
constitution or the area of the associations of schools 
recognised by the Bill. 

[p.T.o. 
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(6) They declined to insert words to secure the 
representation of teachers on the governing bodies of 
these associations. 

(7) They declined to insert words tO secure the 
representation of parents on the governing bodies of 
associations. 

(8) They declined to insert words tO secure that the 
governing bodies of the associations should consist 
of laymen to the extent of at least one half. 

(9) They declined to make the associations volun- 
tary instead of compulsory. 

(10) They declined to make the audit of Voluntary 
school accounts compulsory by Local Government 
Board auditors, as provided in their own last year's Bill. 

(11) They declined to retain Parliamentary control 
over the distribution and spending of the special 
aid grant. 

(12) They declined to accept words securing that 
teachers in Voluntary schools should not, as a con- 
dition of their appointment, be compelled to perform 
extraneous duties. 



The result is to give 

what is ppactically 

an Unconditional Grant of 

Haifa-Million a Year of Public 

Money to Unrepresentative 

Clerical Committees. 
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The Poor School 
Bo ard B ill. 

f his Bill gives to the Board Schools 
with their two million children an extra 
£110,000 a year— a little more than a 
shilling a head. 

The Voluntary Schools with their two 
million and a half children have been 
given £616,000 a year— five shillings 
a head. 

.f If equal treatment had been meted 
out to both classes of schools, the Board 
Schools would have got an extra 
£430,000 a year. 

As it is, the Government only gives 
them £110,000— or £320,000 a year 
less than they ought to have had. 

This is an absolutely new departure, 
and a great injustice. In the interests 
of the denominationalists it upsets the 
Compromise of 1870. 

Why should the privately 
mana^^ed schools be treated 
Just four times as well as the 
ratepayers' schools? 

gi '■ ■ ■■■ ... m. 
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THE "SLIDING SCALE" OF INEgUAUTY. 
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LOND ON'S REW ARD. 

At the last General Election in 1895, out of 
62 IHembers London returned 54 Unionists and 
only 8 Liberals. 

How has this Unionist Ministry 
rowarded London? 

By the Rating Act 

London each year PAYS £375,000. 

London GETS £931. 

Bu the Voluntary Schools Act 

London each year PAYS £123,200. 

London GETS £44,725. 

By the Poor School Board Bill 

London each year PAYS £22,000. 

London GETS NOTHING. 

ALTOGETHER 

Londoii each year pays £520,200 
but only gets £45,656 

So London ANNUALLY LOSES £474,544 



Why should Londoners support a 

Party yyhich not only shelves the 

Water Question, but plunders them 

into the bargain? 
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RAISI NG THE B ATES. 

How the Rating Act Fines the Towns. 



The more the Rating Act is understood, and the more 
its effects in actual working are observed, the clearer it 
becomes that a more unjust piece of class legislation 
has rarely, if ever, been passed into law. 

Two millions a year has been taken out of the taxes 
in order to pay one half the rates on agricultural land. 
But that is not all. The money has been given in such a 
way that whenever town and country parishes form 
part of one and the same Poor Law Union the rates 
are RAISED in the town parishes. 

That this would be so was pointed out at the time the 
Bill was being forced through Parliament by means of 
the closiu*e and all-night sittings. But the Government 
would pay no heed, and Mr. Balfour airily dismissed 
the whole thing as being one of *' mere machinery/' 

That the Liberal party ^as right in its prediction 
can be seen by an instance — the instance of Torquay, in 
Devonshire. 

In the Torquay Poor Law Union there are town and 
country parishes. Torquay is a town parish with very 
little agricultural land in it. 

BEFORE the Rating Act 

the rateable yalue of the Union was £420,000. 
Torquay's rateable value was £140,000. Thus out of 
every £42 raised in poor rate Torquay had to 
contribute £14. Now 

AFTER the Rating Act, 

instead of rateable value, what is taken is assess- 
able value. The assessable value is got by taking the 
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rateable value and deducting one half the value of the 
agricultural land. 

The result is that the assessable value of the Torquay 
Poor Law Union is £380,000, whilst that of Torquay is 
practically its rateable value — £140,000. Thus now out 
of every £38 raised in poop rate Torquay pays £14— 
or out of every £42 Torquay pays £15 10s. 

Putting these results side by side we have : — 

BEFORE the Rating Act, out of every £42 Torquay 
paid £14. 

SINCE the Rating Act, out of every £42 Torquay 
pays £16 10s. 

The result of this is as follows : — The total amount 
to be raised by precept for the entire Torquay Union 
for the half-year to Michaelmas, 1897, was £15,136, 
as against £15,599 for the corresponding period of 
last year, being a decrease of £423 on the Union, of 
which about one-third (say £140) would belong to 
Torquay. Not only does Torquay receive no benefit by 
this decrease, but the demand upon the parish for the 
ensuing half-year was £5,598, whereas for the half-year to 
Michaelmas, 1896, it was £5,228 only, showing an increase 
of £370. This, with the £140, makes an increase of no less 
than £1 50 entirely through the operation of the Act. But 
for that Act a rate of lOd. in the £wouId have been 
sufficient. AS IT IS, THE RATE HAS TO BE Ud. 

The Torquay man has not only AS TAXPAYER to 
contribute his share of the £2,000,000 grant in aid 
but; as RATEPAYER, is fined an extra penny in the 
pound in rates. 

This is NO ACCIDENTAL RESULT. It is 
occurring in every town which is in a Poor Law 
Union, containing agricultural parishes. 

You sRouM never forget that this 
monstrous piece of injustice was one of 
the first Acts of the present Government 
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POPUUR CONTROL OF STATE 
AI DED SCHOO LS. 

** The reed force whereby the work is to he done musV 
come from the people. And every arrangement which 
fosters t/ie interests of the people in the schools^ which 
teaches the people to look on the schools as their own;' 
which encourages thetn to take a^ share in the manage- 
menty will do at least as much se'rvice as the vnsest advice 
and the niost sM^ijU administration '' (Beport of Schools 
Inquiry Comjnission-^Endowed and Secondary Sehook^ 
Vol. L, p. 658.) 



L THE GRIEVANCE TO BE REMEDIED. ' 

The above lyas written in 1869, and signed; ' itmbiig 
others, by the present Archbishop of Canterbury. And 
now, after 26 years' administration of the -Elementary 
Education Act, more than two-thirds of our elementarjr, 
schools, receiving State aid, have still 

Kd Elcneiit of Publie RepMS^iita^m '■ 
oil 'their Boards of Managers. In a very large njiihber o( 
cases the sole manager is the parson. 

Now in the large towns there * are often plenty of 
schools to choose from, and parents may be able to send 
their children to a Board school if they please; But int 
most country distriets there is only one school ^ithiii thef 
reach of the pieople,;.and so long as it is large enough; landt 
is not quite bad enough to be condemned by ttie inspector,* 

It is practically impossible to get any other Publie* 
^ ElMiientary School set up. 

Thus^ since all parents are compelled by law to send their 
childr^[i to school, they are actually forced to send them 
to one particular school, in the management of which 
they are allowed no voice and in which their children 
must receive denominational teaching, or else go without 
religious instruction altogether- There are 8,000 parishes 
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iu wliifeh tW onljr school is th^ Cfiurct of tngUid CfclCorfi 
In many rwal sehodd the teachers are chosen, ndtT^or 
their capacity to teach tb^ cbildr^^t J^ut for their 
willingness t» serve the parson^ as organist lay- 
preacher, sacristan, or otherwise. Inese abuses 
prevail especially where the parson is isole manager. To 
quote the words of the president of the National Union 
of Teachers, uttered as long ago as 1892, *" In too many 
cases the clergyman regards the school as his freehold 
and the teacher as his servant In too many cases the 

State Aid to a School is Misappropriated 

towards the cost of other departments of the parish. In 
thousands of cases the tead^er is the parish IkHdtifm to 
the detriment of his proper work." Yet in taiany cases 
the entire income of the parish school is drawn from State 
grants, and in addition many ot the buildings were partly 
erected with State money. 

IL MB. U-OYD-GEORGFS LOCAL CONTROL 
INSTRUCTION. 

This is the grievance which loudly calls for remedy in 
the case of the Voluntary schools, and . 

A SiiJliM^ff,(^ it 

arose when l^bis Unionist Government, in January » 1897, 
brought in a Bill to give £616,000 more of the nation's 
money to these privately-managed schools. Cleady a 
proper tin^e to insist on the conditions under Which public 
money should be spei^t, is when you s^e, incrtiialsihg . the 
amount , As |[r- ChambeiMl m bis Radical ^aiys^-^he 
yery ^t Qt his Radical days — said, speaking at Bra^lford 
on October 1st, 1885 :— 

^ "The existence of Sectarian schools supported by State ^fani^ i& no 
4Diibl» itt iMrjr .mrktm question In itd^If, and - one vhieh kniier '€f^ of 
Another ought to re^ve constchvifctiQii* WheteVN* the time^mes for its 
discussion / /or one shall not hesitate to express my opinion that. COntri- 

batiods of Gortrnment nMnf^ whether srreat w smtll, ougrht 
in aU eaiBs to be aecompaniM by some form of rrarosentatiTe 
control. . To my mind the spectacle of so-caJLled naticmal 
schools turned Into a private preserve by clericsjl maxuLgers, 
and used fbF exclusive purposes of politicir or religion, is one 
whieh the law ought not to tolerate." 

When the Voluntary Schools Bill came to be dis- 
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cussed, this question was raised {on Februarjf 2oM, 1897) 
by Hr. Lloyd-George's " Instruction •* :— 

'' That it be an instmctioa to the Committee that th^ have power %o 
insert clauses in the Bill with a view to making pfoviskm for inMiring 
4ideqiiate repreeentation ci local anthoritieB or parents on the management 
•of the schools in receipt o£ the aid grant." 

This instnictioii, if carried, would in itself have done 
jiothiiig more than allow of the sul^ect ot representative 
Jocal control being discossed in the Committee on the 
Bill, but Mr. Balfour on behalf of the Government refiised 
to accept it, thus 

^ Preventiiig any Discussion on the Subjeet ^ 

at alL The country will understand and appreciate the 
conduct of Ministers who were not even wifling to allow 
the House of Commons, when giving £616,000 a year to 
the Voluntary schools, at the same time to take steps 
to secure that these schools^— maintained^ as th^y are» to 
the extent of three quarters out of public fiuid»--H9hoiild 
have some popular element in their management It 
must be remembered that it was not entirO control Or 
even predominant control that was asked fort but 
merely that either the parents or the ratepayers should be 
represented oq the body which manages tne schools to 
which the children are (^mpfilied to go,.. 

- Haiv Vnionifits flpekl in FaVoM^ 

of this proposaL but all in V9.in. Th^ GioViernmetit (Wus 
dete}*^)ued to tet no rofocm be efifeeted, and «ftei^'^ir 
William ffarcourt and Hr. John Jtoriej^^ad been 
CLOSURE& th* Instruction wais defeated by 270 to 13i.^ 

itl. THE CASE FOR ^OCjiL CONTROL. 

The Voluntary School Balance SJieet sh(fyiB very clearly 
the case for Epiial Control. , ifill.the 5|p. n^ aid grant 
is to be spent oft education, we liaVe on the one side :-t- 
^^^l.eoj^ pier Voluutecy schbd child ' •.. ^... 44s; 
This amount is obtained j*-» • . 

Government Grant 18a, Qd.l ^ * y • * 
Fe^ Grant ... ••. lOs; Od-Kw^J^ 1. 
Wew Aid Grant ... Ss. Od J ^*^^ ^^^ ^s.-M 
School Pence, Endowments, etc. ... 3s. 9<j 
Voluntary Subscriptions 6s. 9 d 
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44s. 



Out of ev^ry shilling spent in maintenance, the State 
provides more than 9a., the voluntary subscribers less thaa 
2d. But for this 2d. the Voluntary schools get the entire 
local control. The argument is that the ratepayers and 
parish councillors have no claim to representation so long 
as the money c(Hnes from the taxes and not from the rates. 
Thi§^ fallaey was well disposed of by Sir Henry Fowler in 
th9 course of the debate on Mr, Lloyd-George's instruc- 
Jiioft;-r . . - 

'^ It was perfectly true that in large branches of public eicpenditare^ 
suc]i as the Army or Navy, the control of the expenditure wan in the- 
bandsjQ|j[4^ci»'Mihiirtfrw)i(i.w«it'i^ to tbd BDoose, and the House 

exercised a direct control in that matter ; but there wajs a large dftss of 
6xpbndifa^'whKi!i'the House delegated to local authorities because itwa» 
of a .local dhatraoi^f / He v^ouM give the familiar illustration of the police. 
flf would h(d a fnt^ llQld maiL who should propose that the police of this 
couniry abopld be ognt colled in that House through the menoB of the 
Heme Secretary /and tlie local authorities deprived ci all poweri beoause^ 
^tik hid! of tlrecoi^t of'tbe police was voted by the House. The Hous^ 
4d9<M& th^i^ittlie^rineipTe ;with reference to technical education, and, ia 
i^ case,p| t^e .nF^iQle^ syabem 6f geants in aid of local taxation out of the* 
gp^eivJ jbm^ the House of Commons voted hrga Mms. 

fdrlpt^y pyrposesi the a^uiini^tration of which was left ia tbe hands gf 
the local ^tithoiitW The right hon. gentleman might say that that wa. 
IfaSj^llilliMUiy Of:th0 trabsacticHi, but he himself did not think that i^ 
Hlfrei^tm the icto cel^t&ufts between that House and pabKc expenditure.,. 



TlNpfiase for Popular Control 
.:iif$tatHide(l Schools is Comptete; 

It i? so complete that the 
Gbvernment were afraid to resist it on 

its merits. 

so THEY CLOSURED IT. 

But the grievance remains, and can only 
be redressed by 

THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

FobfiahedbyttielibenaPablicAtion Dtputment (!■ coonectioa with the NatioiMl Liberal 
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THIS YEAR'S BUDGET. 




{From the Westmimter Gaaxttt.) 



Ba-6a Hicks-Beach, 
Where's all your 

wool? 
Harcourt left you a 

big bag full. 



There's some for the 
Squire and some 
for the Church, 

But the poor little 
taxpayer's left in 
the lurch. 
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Workman's Accidents Bill. 



I.— PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 

The Government Bill— backed by Sir M. White Ridley, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Sir Richard Webster — on this subject has now been 
introduced, and proves to be one for giving compensation for all 
accidents to some workers — not to all workers, which was the Unionist 
pledge. Speaking on Mr. Asquith's Bill, Mr. Chamberlain said 
{February 2oth^ 1893) — 

** I beg the House to consider whether it is worth while to deal with 
this subject in a partial way, and whether it' would not be possible once 
and for all to settle the right of every workman to compensation 

" Why are domestic servants who are engaged in manual labour and 
who are at least as deserving of consideration as any other class of persons 
— why are they left outside the purview of this Bill ? As long as they are 
excluded you exclude the largest class of those who are engaged in 
manual labour.*' 

But the present Bill actually does not include domestic servants 
at all. Nor was Mr. Chamberlain alone in promising compensation in 
all cases. Mr. Balfour's East Manchester Election Card said : 
" Employers' Liability with Universal Compensation for all Accidents," 
and amongst others, Mr. Ritchie in his election address, promised 
" a measure for ensuring compensation to the employee in all cases of 
accident." 

The old faulty law of Employers' Liability as it exists at the present 
moment is not remedied by the Bill. What is done is that in the case 
of the included employments, the worker is given (i) an alternative right 
to compensation in case of an accident caused by the wilful and 
wrongful act or default of the employer, or person for whose act or 
default the employer is responsible, and (2) a new right to compensation 
in the case of all accidents whether covered or not by the existing law. 
The worker in the excluded employment is left exactly where he was 
before. Whatever else may be meritorious in the Government proposals 
it is impossible to defend (i) the failure to cure the admitted defects 
of the law which it is not proposed to repeal ; and (2) the exclusion 
of probably a majority of the workers from the scope of the Bill. 

II.— SUMMARY OF THE BILL. 

In cases where it applies, the Bill makes the employer liable to pay 
to his workmen compensation for all accidents, preventable or other- 
wise, which occur in his employment. But the Bill is to apply only to 
the " more dangerous trades," to quote Sir M. White Ridley. 



The Inclusions and Exclusions of the Bill. 

The following will show where the Bill does and does not apply : 



Workers Included. 
All workers engaged in employ- 



ment on, in, or about a 
(r.) Railway; 
(2.^ Factory; 
(3.) Mine; 
(4.) Quarry, or 
(5.) Engineering work. 



Workers Excluded. 

^i.) All merchant seamen ; 

(2.) All agricultural labourers ; 

(3.) All persons engaged in 
building operations, unless steam- 
power is employed ; 

(4.) All domestic servants ; 

(5.) All persons working in 
workshops. 

And this does not pretend to be an exhaustive catalogue of the 
workers excluded. The worker may be engaged in work " manual or 
otherwise/' so that a clerk or foreman engaged in an included trade 
would come within the scope of the provisions of the measure. 

The Amount of Compensation Provided by the Bill. 

Assuming that the worker is not excluded from the benefits of the 
Bill the following are the provisions laid down for compensation : — 

(i) Death, — Provided the workman leaves " dependants," these are 
to get from the employer a sum equal to (a) three years' wages, or (b) 
;^i5o, whichever of these two sums is larger, but in no case more than 
;^3oo. This means that the least a worker's "dependants " can get is 
;^i5o, and the most ;^3oo. If a workman lives for a time and then 
dies, the weekly payments made under the Bill during his life are to be 
deducted from this sum. If a worker has no "dependants," ;£^io must 
be provided to pay his funeral expenses. 

(2) Disablement. — Nothing during the first fortnight ; after that a 
weekly sum not exceeding half the wage, and never more than jQi, the 
payment to be continued " during incapacity." 

How the Amonnt of Compensation will be Settled. 

It is anticipated by the Bill that masters and men will form 
Arbitration Committees to settle the amount of compensation in each 
particular case. But if there is no such committee, then by an arbitrator 
appointed by the parties concerned, or, failing agreement between them, 
by a county court judge. The Slate is to pay the cost of an arbitrator. 

Contracting Out. 

If the Registrar of Friendly Societies certifies that any scheme of 
compensation or insurance for workmen is on the whole not less 
favourable to the workmen than the provisions of this Bill, the employer 
may, until the certificate is revoked, contract with any workman that 
the provisions of the scheme shall be substituted for the provisions of 
the Bill, and that the employer shall be liable only under the scheme. 
It remains to be seen what is the effect of the words " on the whole." 
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THE TORY WAY 



OF 



FACING THE MUSIC. 



One way in which the Tory disinclination to ''face the 
music " has shown itself is in the new ** NO BY- 
ELECTIONS " policy. Of this there have been two 
conspicuous instances. 

" No Unionist M.P. need Apply." 

The first ocfturred in connection with the appointment 
of a successor to Mr. Justice Charles. Here the motto 
was '* no Unionist M.P. need apply." Lord Halsbury 
^ ^ remembered Walthamstow," where the elevation to 
the Bench of Mr. Byrne let in Mr. Sam Woods, despite 
the fact that the seat, with its enormous 2,000 majority, 
was considered a " safe " one for any Tory who might be 
nominated for it. So, in his perplexity. Lord Halsbury, 
finding apparently no relative of his own unpro- 
vided for, did a turn for the Home Secretary by 
making his brother, Mr. Edward Ridley, a judge. 
Mr. Ridley was an Official Receiver, and the appointment 
was universally condemned. The Law Journal—^ 
non-party journal— said " it is diflQcult to dissociate it 
from the Parliamentary position of his brother," and 
further declares that ^^the appointment can be 
defended on no ground whatsoever." The Tory 
Standard quoted this from the Law Jommal and headed it 
**The New Judge : An unsatisfactory appointment/' 

The Flight from Crewe. 

This was the first instance of Ministerial "funk." 
But the second was infinitely more amazing. For some 
months past it has been well known that the Hon. Robert 
Ward, the Tory member for Crewe, wished to retire, and 
intended to do so at the first opportunity. Just on the 
eve of the Easter recess it was announced that this 
opportunity bad arisen, and both sides made preparations 



for a contest — Mr. Marriott being chosen as the Tory 
candidate, and Mr. McLaren as the Liberal. Both 
candidates issued election addresses/ and held meetings ; 
the whole thing went on in full swing for a week — long 
enough to show that Mr. McLaren would have no 
difficulty in recapturing his old seat. Mp, Chamberlain 
wrote a letter approving of MP. Marriott's candida- 
ture. Mr. Macartney actually went (Jown to Crewe and 
spoke at a meeting. Then all at once it was announced 
that it was all a mistake. Mr. Ward did not want to 
retire, and had never thought of doing so. Mr. Middleton, 
the head Tory organiser, pooh-poohed the whole affair as 
a kind of foolish mare's nest on the part of the local 
people. But this deceived no one. Everybody knows 
Mr. Ward was going to resign, and. that he was 
only ''persuaded" to alter his mind because THE 
SEAT WAS AS GOOD AS LOST TO HIS PARTY. 

Burking Discussion in Parliament. 

This policy of ''funk" has been paralleled in 
Parliament itself. There Sir William Harcourt put 

down a motion praying for an address to the Crown 
against using Her Majesty's forces in the coercion of 
Greece. For this Mr. Balfour refused to provide facilities 
for discussion unless Sir William Harcourt proclaimed 
that his motion was a " Vote of Censure.'* But Sir 
William very properly said that his motion was just what 
it purported to be, and that he who runs might read. In 
the end of the day it remained undiscussed. 

Outside Parliament, and inside too, this 

"strongest Ministry of Modern Times/' 

as it was called two years ago, is siWd 

to ''face the Music/' 

It will be for you whenever you are allowed 

the opportunity, to show what you think 

of Tory Policy— at Home and Abroad. 
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The "INTEGRITY" 

OK THE 

OTT OMAN EM PIRE 

(Declarations by Liberal Leaders 
at N orwich, March 17th, 1897.) 

I.-LORD KIMBERLEY. 

"I am told by the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary that I must look to the utterances of the 
French Ministers ; and what do I find there ? The 
basis of their policy, and therefore accordipg to Lord 
Salisbury the basis of the policy of this country and of 
her Majesty's Government, is the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. The integrity of the Ottoman Empire 1 
Are we to approve of a policy which has for its 
basis the integrity of the Ottoman Empire? 
What is this integrity ? Was the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire preserved when, after the successful war 
of Russia with Turkey, large provinces — I need not 
mentipn them — were severed from Turkey ? Was the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire preserved when Austria 
took from Turkey the provmces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina ? Was it the preservation of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire that caused Lord Beaconsfield to place 
Cyprus under our own Government ? I need not pursue 
the matter further. The fact is the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire is a pretence, and it is worse 
than that. Are the people of this country, who have 
always been for so many years past the consistent 
advocates in Europe of the cause of freedom — are we 
going now after the admitted failure of the old policy 
of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
which Lord Salisbury himself described in the most 
striking terms — I heard him myself early in the present 
Session — are we now to be told that the policy of this 
country is to be based upon the preservation of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire ? I say plainly and 
distinctly that I hope and believe we shall sever 
ourselves altogether and for ever from any such policy, 
How can it now be to the interest of this country 
to maintain any longer that cruel, effete, and 
blood-stained Government which so long has 
desolated, I may say, some of the fairest regionr 
of the Easf 



II.-SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

"I have no respect for the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, and yet that is the preamble of the Note 
addressed by Great Britain and the rest of the Powers 
to Turkey the other day. In my opinion the pursuit 
of such an object is contrary to the convictions 
and to the conscience of the British nation. It 
is not an object for which we are prepared to use the 
forces of the Crown, either alone or at the bidding of 
any other Power. It was this principle of the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire which was put forward in order 
to justify the betrayal of the Armenians, by which all the 
pledges which Europe had given, and England had given 
in particular, were falsified. Yes, which were falsified, 
because it was said it would be a breach of the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, a breach far more to be honour- 
ed than the observance. That is the first result of this 
basis of the concert. It is, as I have just read to you 
from the words of the French Minister, in the name of 
this same principle, that the annexation of Crete to 
Greece has been prohibited under the threat of universal 
war. And by whom is it prohibited ? As Lord Kim- 
berley has reminded you, by Russia, who took from 
Turkey more than half her European dominions and a 
great part of her Asiatic territory; by Austria, who took 
Herzegovina and Bosnia; by France, who took Tunis; 
by Germany, who says she has no interest in the matter 
at all ; and by England, who possessed itself of Cyprus 
and Egypt. These are the Powers who, in the name of 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, have betrayed 
Armenia, and are about to blockade Crete. The 
whole thing is a pretence^ as my noble friend 
(Lord Kimberley) has said. It is a pretence ; yes, 
it is hypocrisy ; it is a sham. No one believes it, 
no one desires it. They are not thinking of the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire at all ; they are only thinking 
of what each of them will get out of its spoils. 

In my opinion, every breach 
of that integ^pity is so much 

GAIN FOR MANKIND." 
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THE SOCIAL PROeRAMME 

Two Years' Perfopmance. 

The Tory Government has now been in office more 
than two years. How is the Social Programme 
getting on? Under the blessings of Tory rule the 
working man, so we were told, was going to be able 
to buy his house on the easiest of terms. The 
pauper alien was to be kept out of the country. The 
poor old man and woman were to have Old Age 
Pensions. The workers in shops were to have fewer 
hours and more time for rest and recreation. The 
working man injured whilst at work was to receive 
ample compensation, no matter who or what caused 
the accident. There was to be an experimental 
eight hours day for miners just to see how the thing 
would work. The drink problem was to be settled 
by a wise and considered scheme of temperance reform. 
Wars between Capital and Labour were to be a thing of 
the past through the institution of Conciliation Boards. 
This was an attractive programme. BUT WHAT 
HAS BEEN DONE ? Here side by side is the story 
of PROMISE and PERFORMANCE. 

PROMISE. PERFORMANCE. 

1.— Improvement 1.— NOTHING, 
of the houses of the 
working classes. Pur- 
chase or their houses 
bvartisans on favour- 
able terms, giving 
them the same ad- 
vantages as Irish 
tenants enjoy. 

2.— Powers given 2.— NOTHING. Govern- 
to the Government ment Bill promised in 1896, 
to deal with alien but was not introduced. Lord 
immigration. SaUsbury said there was no 

time— "more pressing" matters 
must be attended to. 

3— Old Age Pen- 3.— NOTHING, except the 
Sions. appointment of a Committee 

to consider the question. 



4.— Sliorter hours 4.— KOTHING. 
in shops. 

5, — Compensation 6. — An Act passed giving 

to workers for every Compensation to some workers 

injury they suffer, for jowe accidents, not to a// 

whether caused by workers for all accidents, 
negligence or not 

6.— An experimen- 6.— NOTHING, 
tal eight hours day in 
the mining industry. 

7.— T e m p e ran ce 7.— NOTHING, except tlie 
reform. appointment of a Licensing 

Commission. But tliis cannot 
l)e looked upon as tlie redemp- 
tion of a pledge to give Tem- 
perance tleform, since what 
the Commission has to find 
out is if any is needed. 

8.— Creation of a 8.— BILL ACTUALLY 
judicial tribunal hi PASSED, 
all industrial centres 
for the settlement of 
disputes. 

One-and-a-half pledges kept out of eig;ht 1 And it 
must not be forgotten that the Conciliation Act was 
almost exactly similar to the Bill introduced by the late 
Liberal Government, which was persistently blocked 
and prevented from becoming law by Tories in 
the last Parliament 

Next Session is promised to the I|ish Local 
Government Bill. 

When do the Tories i^ally 

mean to carry out the ** Social 

Ppogpamme" in earnest? 
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Two Years of 

TORYISM. 

How the Tories have Spent 
3ir William Harcourt 5 Surpluses. 

The effect of Sir William Harcourt's great Budget 
of 1894, which reformed the Death Duties, is that 
the annual income of the Nation is increased by 
4 Millions. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Tory Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has the good luck to have the spending 
of this very large sum. What does he do with it ? 

Two Millions go to the Navy. The remaining 
2 Millions is spent in what is called the relief of 
agriculture under the two Rating Acts, in helping to 
allow rich men to escape the payment of Death Duties 
on their picture collections, and in giving more than 
half a million more public money to privately-managed 
Elementary Schools, 

With this TWO MILLIONS A YEAR 

ad. a pound might have been taken off TEA or 
id. an ounce „ „ „ TOBACCO, or 
Id. in the £ „ „ The INCOME TAX. 

THIS WAS NOT DONE, AND THIS IS 
WHAT YOU PAY EACH YEAR FOR THE 
LUXURY OF A TORY GOVERNMENT. 



THE 

LANDOWNERS' GOVERNMENT. 

1896 will always be known as the year in which the Tory party helped 
the Landowners and the Rich Men, 

Under THE RATING ACTS the landowners were given for five years 
nearly two millions a year, mostly paid by the towns who get practically 
none of it. This was what Mr. Chamberlain once called " Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul." 

Under THE 1896 BUDGET, collections of pictures, etc— things 
which rich men alone can afford to have — were freed from Death Duty. 

Under THE LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, whenever land is taken 
compulsorily, the landowner is to get ten per cent, more than the fair 
market price. 

WHY SHOULD THE LANDOWNERS BE FURTHER ENRICHED 
AT THE PUBLIC EXPENSE? 



THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The House of Lords is very quiet just now* Wliy? One 
reason is tliat a Tory Government is in office, and that'Tory 
Peers are* as a rule, not lilcely to object to Tory Bills. 

But tliere's another and more siipnificant explanation. 

What the Peers lilce is NO REFORM or SHAM REFORM. 
What they resist as lon^r as they dare is REAL REFORM, 
and that's the Icind of Reform that talces place when the 
Liiierals, but not the Tories, are In power. 

Depend upon it, when we s:et a Liberal Qovernment a^ain, 
the L/>rds will soon wake up and get busily to work mutilating: 
and wrecking: Liberal measures. 

It is as true now, therefore, as it ever was, that the only 
hope of progress lies in 

GEniNG HID OF THE LORDS' YETO^i' 



THE RATING ACTS 

Which the Tory Goverament passed in 1896 — by means of the Closure 
and two all-night sittings — reduce for the next five years the rates paid 
on agricultural land by one-half. The money which the rates lose in 
this way is made up out of the taxes. This costs nearly two millions, 
and this enormous sum all goes, sooner or later, into the landowner's 
pockets. To raise the money everybody contributes who pays 
ta^es. Every time anyone drinks a cup of tea, or a glass of beer, or 
smokes a pipe of tobacco, he pays something towards this gift to the 
landowners. 

This was the Great Achievement of this 
Tory Government's First Session. 

FIVE THINGS THAT THE 

TORY EDUCATION ACTS OF 1897 

HAVE DONE IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

I. — Departed from the old, just principle of ''statutory 
equality," by givins: the Voluntary Schools 5/- a child, but 
only i/- a child to the Board Schools. 

a. — Qiven more than Half-a-million a year more out of 
public funds to the privately -manag:ed Denominational 
Schools, without any corresponding: measure of local repre- 
sentative control to the public, who provide the money. 

3.-— Endowed Denominational Schools, with additional funds 
without any effective s:uarantee that the ''special aid 
l^rants" are expended in promoting: the efficiency of the 
Schools, or raising: the standard of education. 

4. — Created endless anomalies and inequalities in the grrant 
of public money as between one part of the country and 
another. 

5.— Set up "associations" of Schools, the practical effect 
of which is to g:ive to Clerical Committees the spending of 
public money. 

Such are the effects of 

the Tory Reactionary 

Policy In Education. 



MR. CHAMBERLAIN'S SOCIAL 
PROGRAMME. 

Here is the record of Promise and Performance for the first Two Years 
of Tory Government : — 

THE PROMISE. THE PERFORMANCE. 

(Before the General Election.) (By Lesrislation since the 

General Election.) 

L— Better houses for workA 
men, and an easy way of bnying 
them. 

2.-rExclnsion of Aliens. 

8.— Old Age Pensions. 

1— Shorter hours in shops. 

5.— An Eight Hours Day for 
Miners. 

6.-— Temperance reform. ^ 

7.— Compensation to ALL 7.— A Bill passed giving corn- 
workers for ALL iiguries they pensation to SOME worken 
suffer. for SOME iiguries. 

8.-Trade Conciliation. 8.-BILL ACTUALLY PASSED. 



NOTHING I 



This hardly looks like real 
business. 

What do you think of 
this Tory Record ? 
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A Canon on 

VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 



Canon Pennington, in the columns of the Guardian, 
has explained what happens to Nonconformist Children 
who go to Church Schools. He says : — 

"We are trainings the children 
of Nonconformists to be 
Children of the Church. " 

There are 8,000 parishes in which the only school is a 
Church School — the school to which all the children 
are forced by law to go. 

The law compels the children to attend; three 
quarters of the cost of maintenance of the school is taken 
out of the taxes, but the entire management is left in the 
hands of the Church. With what result ? In the above 
statement Canon Pennington has supplied the answer. 

Those who insist on the continuance of Voluntary 
Schools generally do so on the ground of religious 
" liberty.'' Parents, it is said, must be allowed to have 
their children taught their own religion. 

No one would or could object to that if it were done 
at their own expense. 

But is it right or reasonable that all should be taxed 
to support schools in which one religious denomination 
does its best to capture the children whose parents do 
not belong to it ? 

There can be no settlement of the Education 
Question until it is possible for every child to 
attend a school, in the management of which the 
people of the locality are allowed to share. 
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How the Tories maintain 
British "Honour." 



THE STORY of CHITRAL 



Ghitral is a country on the North- West frontier of 
India. In the early part of 1895 trouble arose about 
its ruler, in the course of which that country was 
invaded by Umra Elhan, a powerful Pathan chief, and 
Mr. Robertson, with a small British force, was besieged 
in the town of Ghitral, This rendered a British 
expedition to that country necessary ; but its objects 
were clearly limited and defined in a Proclamation 
issued by Lord Elgin, the Viceroy of India, in 
April, 1896: 

"The SOLE OBJECT of the Government of India 
is to put an end to the present, and prevent any 
future unlawful aggression on Chitral territory, 
and as soon as the object has been attained, THE 
FORCE WILL BE WITHDRAWN." 

This expedition did its work rapidly and successfully. 
Mr. Robertson and his comrades were relieved, and so 
far as military operations were concerned, nothing 
could have been more satisfactory. If Lord Rosebery's 
Government had not been defeated, we should 
have KEPT THIS PROMISE made in the proclama- 
tion to the people of the Swat Valley through 
which the expedition had to pass, and should 
have WITHDRAWN FROM THE COUNTRY. But 
the first act of LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, the 
Tory Indian Secretary, was to adopt the 
•'FORWARD POLICY," pressed upon him by 
the military party in India. OUR BRITISH 
WORD OF HONOUR WAS BROKEN, AND 
CHITRAL KEPT. 

What has been the result? 

The Swat people, to whom we made the 
promise, have RISEN IN REBELLION and have 
to be punished with yet one more Military 



Expedition. Here is what SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, 
the present Tory Candidate for South Bedfordshire, 
says on the subject : — 

" The Swat rising is so little a matter of surprise 
that I have myself foretold its occurrence as a 
necessary consequence of ... . our foolish 
and unjustifiable occupation of Chitral. It is 
. . . . one of the periodical attempts which the 
tribes of the North- West frontier will make to shake 
off the authority which has driven a military road 
through their country, and has, IN DEFIANCE OF 
PROMISE AND WITHOUT EXCUSE, occupied 
distant positions which cannot be defended or 
relieved without disproportionate difficulty and 
expense." 

Compare this with the proud boasts of LORD GEORGE 
HAMILTON a year and a half ago (February, 1896) :— 

"Before sitting down he congratulated his friends 
behind him that the first time they had to give a party 
vote last year they were actuated by true political 
instincts, when, by an overwhelming majority, they 
assented to this forward movement. He believed there 
had been no forward movement in recent years 
made by any Government which had been more 
beneficial to all concerned, and which would tend 
to put an end to those periodical disturbances 
and outbreaks of fanaticism and terrorism which 
had previously characterised this remote corner 
of Her Majesty's dominions." 

This is the very thing our occupation of Chitral has 
not done. 

Why did we stay 1 Let Mr. BALFOUR supply the 
answer : — 

" We determined that where the British soldier 
had been, there we should remain." 

Is Jlngroism of this 

kind the sort of things 

calculated to maintain 

British Honouigofie 
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TOREMEMBER 



ABOUT 



THE COMPENSATION ACT. 



i- 



\ Promiso and Performance. 



( 



The Act provides for compensation to SOME workers 
in the cfase of SOME accidents. The Tory promise 
was to ALL workers for ALL accidents. For Mr. 
tihamberljsdh— who was, according to Lof d Salisbury, 
^he ^ " SPOKESMAN " of the Tory party on this 
'giiestion— said at Birmingham in May, 1894 : — 

^' We believe that every man who in the course of his 
l&mployment "meets with an accident is unfortunate, is 
deserving of consideration, and ougrht to be compensated, 
and we want to secure that— FOR EVERY MAN FOR EVERY 
ACCIDENT." 

Workers Excluded. 

;The Act only applies to certain selected trades. 
(The workers EXCLUDED from its scope include :— 

1. ; . .1. All merchant seamen; 
2. All agricultural labourers ; 

8. Many persons engaged in building operations ; - - 
4. All domestic servants ; 
& All personis working in Workshops* 

A Liberal proposal to make the Act apply to ALL 
WORKERS was rejected by the Goyernment and lost. 

Accidents Excluded. 

The 4q* <^o?s ,not include accidents unless they 
incapacitate the worker injured for over a fortnight. 
The result of this was thus explained by Mr, Chamberlain 
to a deputation of masters (July 2nd, 1897) : — 

" As it was now under the Bill^ whether the accident lasted two 
weeks or one year, the first two> weeks would in no case be paid for, and 

the resiTlt of than^was to exclude altogether at least 25 pet ceiit. 



of ttae wholes of tho acoidMits that took place, and to exclude two 

weeks' compensation from all the rest. As the average of incapacity 
waa very small, in a vast majority of cases those two weeks cat off had 

practically Fecluced the amount of compensation by 30 per 
cent THAT WAS A VERY LAB6E REDUCTION." 

The Fate of the Excluded Workers. 

For all the workers not included in the Act the law 
refaains in precisely its old, unsatisfaetory condition. 

That Sacred L. & N. W. Fund ! 

The Tory party insisted upon destroying Hr. 
Asquith's Bill in 1893, because they said it would kill 
the London and North Western Railway Insurance 
Fund. That's exactly what this Compensation Act 
has done already! CONSISTENCY and TORYISBL 
don't seem to go well together ! 

Injuries to Health. 

The Act (unlike Mr. Asquith's Bill of 1893) does 
NOT apply to injuries to health but ONLY to injuries 
to life or limb. The Tories refused to accept the 
LIBERAL PROPOSAL to make the Act cover both 
cases. 

The Act is just one 

mope instance of 

the Topy passion fop 

half measupes. 
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What Liberalism has done for us 
during the Record Reign. 



Sy R. C 

Viear of Sexton* 



In the year of Jubilee, the English nation, while rejoicing in the 
blessings of a virtuous and beneficent reign, while reviewing the 
wonderful extension of commerce, the development of railways, the 
achievement of literature, the expansion of colonies, ought riot to forget 
what it owes to the work of the Liberal party during these sixty years. 
It is not too much to say that England owes most of her increased 
happiness and prosperity to the efforts of the Liberal party. 

Our Constitution. 

The fact that we have a Constitution and a Constitutional 
Sovereign is due to the influence of the Liberal spirit. This 
country was once a despotism. Its hi?tory up to 1688 is the 
history of the struggle of Parliament against the absolute power 
of the Monarch. Its history from that period to 1832 is the 
history of the struggle of the nation to rule itself instead of 
being ruled by aristocratic cliques. We must not forget that 
there was such a thing as the Liberal spirit long before there 
was a Liberal party: and it is to the work of that Liberal spirit 
that we owe the Constitutional Government under which we 
live to-day. 

Our Food. 

When the Queen came to the throne, and for the first ten years 
of her reign, the duty on corn was so high, and bread was so dear, 
that the poor in our great towns were reduced to the verge of starva- 
tion. The Conservative theory was, that the sun shone and the 
showers fell and the com grew up, not to give bread to the hungry, 
but to keep up the landlords' rents, to fill the landlords' pockets, and 
so foreign corn had to be kept out of the country by prohibitive 
duties. The Anti-Corn Law League was formed, and Liberal politicians 
came to see that the Corn Laws must be repealed. The farmers, 
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the landlords, the peers, declared the agricultural interest was in 
danger, and banded themselves together to starve the many for the 
benefit of the few. Conservatives are accustomed to boast now that 
a Conservative Prime Minister repealed the Corn Laws. It is true : 
but it was a policy he had taken fix)m his opponents, and which was 
carried by his opponents' votes. His own party turned him out of 
office for doing it : and the morality of the whole transaction was 
summed up bv Lord Beaconsfield, when he said that Sir Robert 
Peel had caught the Whi^s bathing and stolen their clothes. We 
owe cheap bread to the Liberal party. 

Our Letters. 

When the Queen came to the throne, it was only the well-to-do 
who could afFoid to write to each other, so costly a thing was it to 
send letters from place to place. Eightpence, a shilling, and more, 
was the ordinary charge for the carriage of a letter. The poor man 
in the country could not hear from his son who had gone to seek 
work in London as to how the world was treating him. The girl who 
had gone far away to service could hardly afford out of her scanty 
wages the price of a letter to allay her mother's anxiety. Sir 
Rowland Hill proposed that a uniform charge of a penny should 
carry a letter to any part of the United Kingdom, and in 1840 
a Liberal Government passed this great reform. 

Our Newspapers. 

Until the Paper Duty was removed, the newspaper was at a price 
that kept it out of the hands of most working-men. There were not 
then, as now, all the halfpenny evening papers, all the weekly penny 
papers, which make the poor man as well-instructed as the rich man 
in the politics and the doings of the day. The policy of the 
Conservative party was to keep the working-man in the dark, and 
prevent him from having an intelligent understanding of the 
questions of the day : for they felt that intelligence and Conservatism 
would not be likely to go together. So when, in 1860, Mr. Gladstone 
carried through the House of Commons the abolition of the Paper 
Duty, so bringing the newspaper within the poor man's reach, the 
House of Lords unconstitutionally threw out that part of the Budget. 
But there was a solid Liberal majority in the House of Commons, 
and so the Lords had to yield : next year the Paper Duty was 
abolished. The working-man owes his newspaper to the Liberal 
Party, 

Our Votes. 

Six years before the Queen came to the throne England could 
hardly be said to have Representative Government at all. The Bill 
of 1832, passed by the Liberals, swept away the rotten boroughs and 
gave the middle classes the right to vote, but the working classes 
were still unrepresented. In 1854, a Liberal Government made an 
attempt to remedy this etate of things, but the Crimean war absorbed 
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public attention, and the Bill had to be withdrawn. Many attempts 
were made to settle the question, till in 1867 a Conservative Govern- 
ment repeated the old dishonest trick of 1846 — it stole its opponents' 
measures and then boasted of the act of theft. But still the agri- 
cultural labourer had no vote ; in the counties only the squire and 
the farmer and the parson were represented. In 1884, the Liberal 
Government brougnt in a Bill to put the labourer in this matter on 
an equality with his masters. The Tories used every possible method 
of obstruction : the House of Lords stood in the way of reform, but 
the country became roused ; great demonstrations of workers demanded 
justice, so the Lords had to yield, and the Liberals succeeded in 
giving the labourer the vote. 

Our Religious Liberty. 

Before the Queen s accession, Dissenters and Roman Catholics had 
been admitted to the rights of citizens ; but six times the Lords 
threw out a measure passed by a^Liberal House of Commons for allow- 
ing Jews to sit and vote in Parliament. It was not till 1858 that they 
gave way. 

But Dissenters and Roman Catholics remained excluded from the 
Universities for many years longer. Because they did not belong to 
the Church of England, they could not send their sons to be educated 
at those great foundations which were intended originally for the 
whole nation, and mainly for the poor of the nation. The Liberals 
fought for this right for over 30 years. Again and again the House 
of Lords threw out a bill for doin|f justice to the Dissenters ; but in 
1871, the large Liberal majority in the House of Commons being 
firm, they haS to give way, and the Universities were thrown open 
to all creeds alike. 

Dissenters had gained admission to the Universities, but the 
Churchyards were still closed against them : they could not therein 
hold a religious service over their dead. Again, the Liberal party 
sought to remedy this grievance, and again the Lords and the Tories, 
animated by the odious spirit of religious bigotry, stood in the way. 
The General Election of 1880 however, sent a large Liberal majority 
to Parliament, and the Lords were frightened into jdelding. 

In Ireland, the Established Church, which represented only a 
minority of the nation, was disestablished and disendowed in J 869. 
In Wales, the Liberal party has sought to disestablish the Church, 
which is the church of the rich man, paid for by the poor man, but 
the Unionists have not allowed us to have our way. There is much 
injustice in religious matters still which demands redress, but such 
religious liberty as we have we owe to the Liberal party. 

Our Taxes. 

The policy of the Liberal party all through the reign has been 
to reduce the taxation which presses on the poorer classes, whereas 
the Conservatives have endeavoured chiefly to relieve landlords and 
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those who have already too many of this world's good things. Thus» 
Liberal Governments have reduced the duties on tea and sugar, have 
abolished the taxes on soap and on windows, have repealed the malt 
tax and the duty on third-class railway fares. In 1894, the great 
Budget of Sir William Harcourt carried out, as it has never been 
carried out before, the principle of putting the burden of taxation on 
the shoulders which are best able to bear it. By that Budget, the 
death duties were graduated, and large estates, at the death of the 
owner, were made to pay more than small ones. At the same time, 
the small income-tax payer was relieved by the adoption of a 
graduated scale of payment, so that one of the saddest classes of 
poverty — the genteel poverty, which has to keep up a respectable 
appearance on small wa^es — ^is relieved of some of its burdens. The 
Conservatives, on the other hand, still maintain their old policy of 
relieving those who do not need relief, as was seen last year when, by 
the Agricultural Rating Act, the taxes paid by the middle classes and 
the poor were taken to relieve the landlords from the necessity of 
reducing their rents. To the Liberal party, then, we ate indebted 
for the principle of fairness in taxation. 

The Liberal party has also done much for labour, for the securing 
of fairer wages, for the protection of workmen from injury and death, 
for giving the agricultural labourer the right to govern his own village, 
the power of acquiring some share of the soil he has to toil. All these 
benefits have been opposed and mutilated by the Conservative party. 

The history, then, of this beneficent reign of 
sixty years, as regards its political aspect, is the 
history of a long struggle, still in progress, between 
the party of the rich and the party of the poor. 
Almost whatever measure of brightness and happi- 
ness that has been brought into the life of the toiler 
has been brought by the efforts of the Liberal party. 
England is a better place to live in than it was 
sixty years ago, and that is due to the legislation 
of successive Liberal Governments. If we desire 
our country's welfare, then we should surely be 
grateful to the Liberal party for what it has done 
in the past, and help it in its great task for the 
future ; and we should follow the party which has 
always helped the poor of the earth. 
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Tory Lies about The 
Compensation Act. 

TORIES ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
ARE SAYING:— 

*' That whereas Mr. Asqnith's Bill would have oovered only 80x110 
ten cases ont of 100 injuries, the Compensation Aot coyers about 
eighty cases in every 100 of persons injured by accident." 

It is thus impudently claimed that the 
Compensation Act covers eight times as much 
ground as Mr. Asquith's Employers' Liability BilL 

THIS IS ABSOLUTELY UNTRUE. What are 
•the facts ? First of all, as to the present Compensation 
Aot, alleged to cover 80 accidents out of every 100. 
Now Mr. Chamberlain, speaking to a deputation of 
colliery owners on July 2nd, 1897, said : — 

" As it was now under the Bill, whether the accident 
lasted two weeks or one year, the first two weeks would 
in no case be paid for, and the result of that was to 
exclude altogether at least 25 per cent of the 
whole of the accidents that took place." 
That is to say the two-weeks clause excludes 25 per 
cent, of the accidents. This is a minimum estimate 
and taking into account the other excluded cases we 
may fairly say that 30 per cent, would be a low estimate 
for the excluded accidents. So we get to this, that 
the Act includes, not 80 accidents (the Tory 
figure) out of every 100, but only 70. 

So much for the Compensation Act. Now as to 
Mr. Asquith's Employers' Liability Bill, which Tories 
say covered only ten accidents out of every 100. Here 
again let us call Mr. Chamberlain as a witness. He 
said in the House of Commons on February 20th, 1893: — 

" The present law provides for about 20 per cent of 
the total accidents which take place« The new law 
proposes to provide for one-third of the total — 33 per 
cent.— and thus you have 53 per cent provided for, 
and 47 per cent, entirely left without any provision 
whatever." Digitized by GooqIc 

That is to say, with Mr. Asquith's Biff law 
53 accidents (not 10. the Torv fisrure) out c 



eve^ 100 would have been covered, according 
to Mr. Chamberlain's own estimate. 

Nor is this ail. The Compensation Act applies 
only to 6,000,000 worlsers in the more dangerous 
trades. Mr. Asquith's Bill would have applied to 
twice that number. Taking this into account 
the Compensation Act DOES NOT COVER EIGHT 
TIMES THE GROUND OF MR. ASQUITH'S BILL, 
BUT AT MOST ONLY COVERS AS MUCH. 

So much for that Tory lie. Another Tory 
allegation is that the Liberal party did " all they could 
to oppose and defeat " the Compensation Act — these 
are Sir Edward Clarke's words at Plymouth on 
October 5th, 1897. MR. CHAMBERLAIN has said 
very much the same thing in a letter : — 

" The reason why some members of the Opposition profeseed 
snch anxiety to extend the Act to the affrionltnral labonrers and 
some other trades which had been omitted ny the Goyemment lies in 
their insidious opposition to the principles of the measure 
and their scarce^ concealed desire to prevent its passage 
into law." 

What are the facts? There was no division 
on the first reading, second reading, or third 
reading. In Committee the Liberal party did all they 
could to EXTEND AND IMPROVE THE BILL 
Mr. Chamberlain quotes the case of the Agri- 
cultural labourers, and says that the effort to 
include them was an attempt to wreck the BUI 
by " members of the Opposition." But the amend- 
ment to include the agricultural labourers (al- 
though mainly supported by Liberals), was 
moved in Committee stage by Mr. Goulding and 
on Report by Mr. Harry Foster, neither of them 
"members of the Opposition," but strong Tories 
belonging to the party of which Mr. Chamberlain 
is the " spokesman. " 

It is a bad case that 
needs these misstate- 
ments to bolster It up. 
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LORD SALISBURY'S 
"WEAK DIPLOMACY." 



Liberals have always known that Lord Salisbury 
is no "heaven sent Foreign Minister, and that 
^hat he is really a master of in Foreign Policy is the 
art of GIVING WAY. A Tory said the other day that, 
^'Englishmen slept with greater comfort when 
Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister." Well, whilst 
they sleep in peace Lord Salisbury gives way to 
foreign countries — equally peacefully. There are, no 
<ioubt, occasions when it is perfectly proper that conces- 
sions to foreign countries should be made, but suspicion 
is naturally aroused when a Foreign Minister is con- 
sistently found backing down. But what is very 
remarkable is that the Momifig JPost — the Toriest 
of Tory Journals, beloved of the PRIMROSE LEAGUE 
— should be found referring, in no doubtful terms, to 
Lord SaUsbury's ^* WEAK DIPLOMACY." Let us quote 
what the Morning Post said on September 20th, 1897 : — 

" Abundant materials are supplied by this morning's news to enable 
Englishmen who care for their country's position and bearing in the world 
to judge of the spirit in which at the present time the character of Great 
Britain is upheld. The famous despatch of Mr. Sherman on the subject 
of the Behring Sea Seal Fisheries is at last published ; its insinuations are 
unanswered except in a departmental letter from the Colonial Office to the 
Foreign Office, and the proposal which it was written to emphasise is 
complacently accepted. A treaty with France by which Great Britain 
surrenders her last hold upon Tunis has been signed, and no equivalent has 
been obtained from the French Government. Lastly, the terms of the 
Treaty negotiated between the Great Powers at Constantinople for the 
settlement of the dispute between Turkey and Greece, being now made 
known to the world, are described by the German Papers as embodying a 
signal success of German diplomacy. An examination of the Treaty renders 
it extremely difficult to cavil at that description." 

Later on in the same article we find this summary of 
what has happened :— 

''At the same time ineffectual attempts to convinee the 
Great Powers in regrard to the settlement of the East, conces- 
sions without motive to France, and concessions to America in 
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response to diplomatic treatment without parallel for tts 
vrant of reject ••:..«/' 

So much for the much vaunted success of Lord 
Salisbury's foreign policy. 

The Standards another strong Tory paper, in 

discussing, on September 21st, 1897, the Tunis agree- 
ment with France, said : — 

*'The Eepublic pays a very lOW price Indeed for the final satis- 
faction of her ambition to be undisputed master of the destinies of 
Tunis. . . . We have made a fl^Ceful COncesSlon to France, and 
the Republic may be expected to act towards us with equal generosity 
and sincerity." 

We all know what Tories say about 
Liberal Foreign Policy. It is described 
as one of '* scuttle>" and Tories attempt 
to make out that it is only when Lord 
Salisbury is at the Foreign Office that 
Great Britain's honour is safe. 

Yet what is Lord Salisbury's record? 

In the Eastern Question — Failure. 

To France — A series of "Graceful 

Concessions" in Madagascar. 

Siam, and 
Tunis. 

Everywhere— WE AKfi ESS. 
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The " Forward " Rake's Progress. 



MR. JOHN MORLEY, speaking to his constituents at 
Arbroath on September 29th, 1897, dealt with the action of 
the Tory Government in deciding to stay in Chitral, and 
with the rising on the Indian Frontier. Mr. Morley 
said : — 

"Well, what happened afterwards was that our 
•successors, in the plenitude of their wisdom and their 
foresight, flung themselves into the arms of the 
' Forward ' party and the military party, with the 
lamentable results that you see. No doubt— I do 
not deny it— no doubt other causes contributed to this 
outbreak {tlie risings on the Indian Frontier), but no 
reasonable man can or does doubt that the non-fulfllment 
of our promises had a powerful eifect in stirring up 
the frontier tribes against us. There is a regular 
coui'se only too familiar to us all now in these forward 
operations. These are the five stages of the 'FORWARD' 
RAKE'S PROGRESS : (1) you push on into territories 
where you have no business to be, and, in our 
case, where you had promised you would not go ; 

(2) your intrusion provokes resentment, and in 
these wild countries resentment means resistance ; 

(3) you instantly cry out that the people are 
rebellious, and that their act is rebellion— this in 
spite of your own assurance that you have no 
intention of setting up a permanent sovereignty 
over them ; (4) you send a force to stamp out the 
rebellion; and (5) having spread bloodshed, con- 
fusion, and anarchy, you declare, with hands up- 
lifted to the heavens, that moral reasons force 
you to stay, for, if you were to leave, this territory 
would be left in a condition which no civilised 
power could contemplate with equanimity or with 
composure. THESE ARE THE FIVE STAGES OF 
THE FORWARD RAKE'S PROGRESS." 

After stating that the cost of the military operations to 
poor India was estimated at five millions, and recalling 
Lord George Hamilton's proud boast that we were in 



for "a period of quietude and economy on the 
Indian Fron^er," In*. Horleysaid:— 

** The military side is the least part of this unfortunate 
proceeding. Look at its efiect upon Indian finance ; 
and many men oi the highest authority will tell you that 
the finance of India, even as it is, is ruinous finance. 
I saw a statement the other day that the cost of the 
Imperial policy in India during the last twenty years has 
been something like 50 millions sterling ; and now you 
have several millions more. You {in Ahroath) can 
protect yourselves ; you have your own representatives 
in the House of Commons, who if any undue burden 
is proposed — and on that I will have something to 
say by and bye elsewhere — ^you can protect yourselves 
partially through yoiu* representatives; but the Indian 
taxpayer is helpless, and I am sure you will agree 
with me that it is a monstrous thing upon a point 
where military experts diifer that this poor, 
wretched, famine-stricken country— and this year 
they have had earthquake and plague as well as 
famine added to their misfortunes— is to bear an 
increased burden because some military men say 
that if you took this valley or that valley your 
North-Western Frontier would be a little safer. 
(A VOICE I'ltis all nonsense.') I for one agree with my 
friend who says it is all nonsense. It is not common 



sense." 



To stay in Chitral in order to Iceep India safe 
is about as sensible as leaving a safe and 
comfortable lawn to go and sit in a prickly hedge 
defending your garden. Remember that the 
Tories stayed in Chitral in the teeth of the 
decision of their Liberal predecessors to 
leave it. 
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